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A RECKONING 
TWELVE YEARS OF REPUBLICAN RULE 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


URING the coming campaign the Democrats 
will proclaim from every platform that the Re- 
publicans are responsible for the hard times. 
The question which I shall venture to examine 

here is in what sense and in what degree this charge can 

fairly be brought. 

It is not an easy question to answer. For it is not enough 
to point out the devastating contrast between the Republi- 
can promises in 1928 and the hard actualities of unemploy- 
ment, deficits, and bankruptcies in 1932. If, for example, 
the causes of the trouble lay in circumstances over which 
the Republican party had had no control, if the country 
had been visited by a calamity of nature or by unpredictable 
misfortunes originating in the outer world, all that fairly 
could be said about the promises of 1928 would be that 
they were foolish. The Republican régime of the last 
twelve years is not necessarily responsible for the present 
calamity merely because it claimed the credit for the pre- 
ceding prosperity. The truth might be that, like Chanti- 
cleer, the Republicans crowed imagining in their vanity 
that they had caused the sun to rise. 

Since men are hungry in the presence of unsalable sur- 
pluses of all desirable commodities, it is clear enough that 
the country has not suffered a calamity of nature but a 
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breakdown in the management of its wealth. Our question, 
then, is whether the breakdown can justly be ascribed in q 
decisive sense to policies which the Republican party has 
sponsored during its twelve years of power. In answering 
this question in the affirmative it is not necessary to show 
that the Democratic party would have avoided the break- 
down or that it now knows how to mend it. The fact is that 
the Republican party has ruled the country during the 
whole post-war era. It has ruled it with certain policies. If 
those policies have brought disaster, it is useful to know 
that, though the Democrats might have done no better. 
For what must concern us most of all is not the outcome 
of the next election, nor the fate of individual candidates, 
but the controlling ideas of the post-war era. We have 
lived for the last twelve years under a system of policies, 
and at the end we are in great trouble. It is that system of 
policies that I propose to discuss. 


Let us begin by naming and describing briefly certain 
cardinal policies of the Republican régime. First, in order 
of time, we may put the decision of 1921 to withdraw 
abruptly and completely from European affairs. This deci- 
sion at once undermined the peace settlement. For the Al- 
lies could never have dictated that settlement but for the 
victory which our intervention in Europe made it possible 
for them to win. 

Since the decision to withdraw was reached after the 
treaty was signed, but before it could either be revised or 
made effective, it followed that Europe was condemned to 
a long period of political instability. An attempt to enforce 
the Treaty of Versailles was inevitable once the vested 
rights of the victors had been established. Resistance to the 
treaty was inevitable as soon as the coalition which dic- 
tated it was dissolved. Revision of the treaty, though in- 
evitable, was certain to be a long and contentious process 
once the stabilizing and moderating influence of the strong- 
est and most disinterested power had been removed. 
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There can be no serious doubt, therefore, that the 
abruptness and completeness of the American withdrawal 
left Europe with a new constitution which would not vol- 
untarily be fulfilled, could not be enforced, and had to be 
revised by prolonged agitation and manoeuvre. The Re- 
publican decision of 1921 entailed a long period of Euro- 
pean instability. For it left Europe not with a peace but 
with an armistice. 

Second, ir: order of time, was the decision to erect tariffs 
which would effectively close the American market to 
the importation of European manufactured goods. This 
was not, I believe, the avowed purpose of the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff. But by the Hawley-Smoot Act of 1930 
the policy was openly avowed: the American market was 
to be monopolized and only such raw materials and semi- 
manufactured articles admitted as could not be produced 
in the United States. 

Third, in order of time, was the decision taken to expand 
aggressively the export of American manufactures. In this 
policy Mr. Hoover played a leading part as can be seen by 
examining the annual reports of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. Thus in explaining “the reasons why we were ex- 
panding our exports of manufactured goods,” Secretary 
Hoover said in 1926: “Under the pressure of high wages 
we have ruthlessly revised our industry with every new in- 
vention. Beyond this there is great and co-operative move- 
ment in American industry and commerce for cutting out 
waste in a thousand directions through improved business 
practice, through simplification of processes and methods. 
Furthermore, we have had a great advantage, which we 
must not deny, in that by volume production, made possible 
through a great domestic market, we have been able by 
repetitive processes to apply or focus every advance into 
standard commodities of high quality and low cost of pro- 
duction.” 

In other words, we were to expand our exports of manu- 
factured goods by underselling our competitors through the 
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economies of mass production. In 1926 Secretary Hoover 
noted that under his administration of the Department of 
Commerce there had been held “£1,200 group conferences” 
and that there were 343 committees at work encouraging 
the methods of mass production. The inevitable corollary 
of this commercial policy was an increase of capital invest- 
ment. For the necessary condition for mass production is 
the use of expensive machinery. In Secretary Hoover’s re- 
port for 1927 it is pointed out with satisfaction that “an 
immense increase has taken place in the capital employed in 
American industry, . . . new issues of capital securities 
alone totalled more than six billions of dollars in 1926.” 

Thus under Republican guidance, and specifically under 
Mr. Hoover’s active encouragement, immense masses of 
capital were invested in industries devoted to mass produc- 
tion. The investment was encouraged on the premise that 
the surpluses thus produced could be profitably exported. 

Fourth, in order of time, was the decision to finance this 
expanded export trade by large-scale foreign lending. For 
having by our tariff policy closed the American market to 
Europeans, having decided to thrust our exports into their 
markets, having determined to compete aggressively against 
them in the neutral markets of Latin America and of Asia, 
there were no ways by which they could balance their ac- 
counts with us except by sending us their gold and by bor- 
rowing from us. The Republican party had determined 
that as a creditor power we should at one and the same time 
refuse payment by imports and expand aggressively our ex- 
ports. This feat could be accomplished only by draining the 
world of gold and by lending the world enough money to 
cover its debts and its excess purchases. 

In his report for 1927 Secretary Hoover pointed out, ap- 
parently with pride at the achievement of a new record, 
that “foreign underwriting by Americans during the fiscal 
year exceeded that of any corresponding period in the his- 
tory of the United States.” He went on to note that “the 
excess of exports over imports in 1926-1927 was $716,- 
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000,000”; that “in part payment for this balance there was 
a net import of gold of $148,000,000”; he added: “How- 
ever, the other factors in our international balance of ac- 
counts are of vast and increasing importance, and undue 
significance is not to be attached to the balance in the move- 
ment of merchandise and gold alone. As in other recent 
years, 1926-1927 witnessed the great purchase of foreign 
bonds and other investments for which exports must pay.” 
Secretary Hoover, it is interesting to note, had estimated 
that our net export of capital was about $600,000,000 that 
year. Add that to the $148,000,000 gold imported, and it 
is not difficult to see how foreign countries paid for the 
$716,000,000 of excess imports. They paid with their gold 
and with our loans. 

There is a fifth major policy, which should in fairness be 
distinguished from those I have dealt with, though it must 
be taken into account. It has to do with reparations and war 
debts. I distinguish it from the others because this policy 
was inherited from President Wilson’s Administration. 

This policy called for the receipt of several hundred 
million dollars annually from the European creditors of 
Germany. All that need be remarked about it in this con- 
nection is that the other policies I have enumerated were 
superimposed upon this prior claim. The refusal to partici- 
pate in the making of a final settlement of the war, the 
adoption of a policy of virtual exclusion against European 
imports, the aggressive expansion of exports of mass pro- 
duction, and the encouragement of huge private lending to 
Europe and other lands were all subsequent to the decision 
to collect war debts. 


Now, I think it can justly be said, as it was said innu- 
merable times by all sorts of critics, that these five policies 
were a composite of folly. A case can be made for each of 
them separately, perhaps for two or three of them together. 
But no case can be made for them all collectively. 

It can be argued, for example, that the highest interests 
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of the American people call for a policy of national isola- 
tion. Or it can be argued that their interests require that 
they become the world’s banker. But what kind of states- 
manship is it which encourages a people to become the 
banker of an unstabilized world? If it was wise to let Eu- 
rope stew in its own juice, it was folly to invest enormously 
in Europe. If it was wise to invest, then common prudence 
required that the diplomatic power of the United States be 
used to provide some security for those investments. It can 
also be argued that since we are so largely self-sufficient, we 
are justified in monopolizing our markets. Or it can be ar- 
gued that because of our natural advantages we are spe- 
cially equipped to develop a great export trade in manufac- 
tures. But what can be said of the statesmanship of men 
who seek to monopolize the home market, to invade all for- 
eign markets, who in order to do such patently contradic- 
tory things, encourage the export of American savings into 
a world which already owes large governmental debts, 
which is politically insecure, which is without the means to 
repay what it borrows? 

All that can be said to mitigate the responsibility of 
those who administered this system of policies is that for a 
while the system worked in such a way as to subvert the 
judgment of American bankers and industrialists and to in- 
toxicate the voters with the fumes of a great inflation. For 
unhappily the system of policies did not break down at 
once. The worst feature of. it was that it first produced a 
boom and by that boom turned the inevitable breakdown 
into a gigantic disaster. 

Thus the instability of Europe, which our abrupt with- 
drawal had made inevitable, which our subsequent foreign 
policy did nothing to abate, produced such insecurity in 
Europe that capital fled or was destroyed by inflation. As a 
result interest rates rose. It was the high yield of European 
bonds that tempted the inexperienced American investor 
first into Europe and then, as his appetite grew, into South 
America. The prospect of large commissions plus the high- 
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powered salesmanship of inexperienced and often intem- 
perate American bankers did the rest. The money was pro- 
vided to make an unworkable system work. 

The policy of exclusive tariffs and of aggressive exports 
superimposed upon our creditor position, siphoned gold into 
the United States. This gold, plus the gold brought here by 
capitalists fleeing from Europe, provided the basis for a 
stupendous credit inflation by the American banks. It was 
this credit inflation that financed the expansion of mass 
production, that financed the export of its surpluses, that 
financed the real estate booms which accompanied the in- 
dustrial expansion, that financed the stock market specula- 
tion, that financed the swollen expenditures of cities and 
States, that financed the instalment buying. This inflation 
was repeatedly blessed by the Treasury and by the White 
House. It was, in fact, the prosperity of 1928. 

It was this same inflation in the United States which 
brought the foreign lending to an abrupt end about 1928, 
since More money was to be made in the stock market than 
out of foreign bonds. It was the suction of gold from Eu- 
rope by our bull market, by our excess of exports over im- 
ports, and by the service of the huge public and private 
debts, that once no more money could be borrowed, forced 
a contraction of credit abroad and set the slowly declining 
commodity prices of the post-war decade spinning in a vi- 
cious spiral of deflation. 

As prices sank, the structural weaknesses of the post- 
war economy were uncovered. For that economy rested 
upon the assumption that nations could sell without buying 
and repay loans by borrowing. The net result of the system 
was the creation of a mountain of gold debts payable by 
debtors who could not profitably exchange the goods they 
produced. The producers of goods had borrowed in order to 
expand exports into markets that did not really exist. They 
were able to continue only as long as credit could be manu- 
factured to disguise the fact that they were not really sell- 
ing their surpluses. When no more inflation was possible, 
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the producers found themselves underneath an unsupport- 
able burden of debt. 


The history of the depression is in essence the history of 
efforts to make a workable adjustment between the old 
debts and the new price level. The record of the Hoover 
Administration in meeting this problem has been the logi- 
cal result of its previous policies. 

Believing that the post-war system of the Republican 
party was structurally sound, the Administration first met 
the depression by urging the country to make no adjust- 
ments. Business men were advised to maintain prices and 
wages. The Administration set the example by using public 
money to peg agricultural prices, by increasing its own ex- 
penditures, by reducing its own revenues. From the autumn 
of 1929 to the spring of 1931 the Administration threw 
the whole weight of its influence and example against a re- 
adjustment of costs. Yet in this time the price level was 
sinking rapidly, which meant that profits were disappear- 
ing and that the burden of fixed charges was growing 
heavier and heavier. 

By the spring of 1931 the deflation of prices, acting 
upon the crazy structure of post-war international finance, 
brought on a series of financial crises in various countries of 
Europe. Then the Administration realized that the collapse 
was endangering not merely employment and profits but 
contractual obligations as well. Beginning with the Hoover 
Moratorium of June, 1931, the Administration was forced 
to jettison one by one the main parts of the old structure. 

The attempt to maintain wholesale prices by price agree- 
ments or by resorting to the Treasury had already failed. 
The expanded export business had already dwindled, 
though under the influence of the financial crisis, it was 
virtually shut down by tariffs and other devices. In the 
Moratorium Mr. Hoover threw overboard the war debts. 
Then he withdrew his objection to the open reduction of 
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wage rates. Then it was admitted that taxes would have to 
be increased. Then that governmental expenditures ought 
to be cut. By the winter of 1932 nothing was left of the old 
structure except the fixed charges and the contractual ob- 
ligations. Wholesale prices, retail prices, artificially ex- 
panded exports, swollen governmental expenditures, the 
Mellon tax reductions, the old wage rates, not to mention 
the big profits and the dividends and the high stock quota- 
tions—all these elements of the proud structure had fallen. 
All that remained of it was the debts. On this ultimate line 
—in defense of the validity of their gold contracts—the 
Administration is, as this is written, making its final stand. 

To that end, to the support of the great mass of private 
credit, it has mobilized the public credit. To that same end, 
to obtain an adjustment between gold prices and gold debts, 
it has amended the banking laws to permit the Federal Re- 
serve System to attempt a “reflation” of prices—I employ 
the current euphemism. For unless gold prices can be made 
to rise, no amount of public credit in sight can permanently 
sustain the debts incurred during the boom. To this same 
end the Administration has finally, after acquiescing in a 
deficit of over 2,500 million dollars in 19 32, committed it- 
self in principle to a balanced budget. For the policy of re- 
flation—that is, of deliberate manufacture of bank credit 
—could command the confidence and co-operation of 
bankers, investors, and other creditors only if there were 
some assurance that the government itself would not absorb 
all the new credit created. 

The course pursued during the depression has been to 
adhere to the past as long as possible and to give reluctant 
and tardy consent under irresistible pressure to a readjust- 
ment by deflation. But as the readjustment has always been 
slower than the deflation of gold prices, the country has 
never been able to stabilize. The medicine was never strong 
enough by the time the doctor made up his mind to admin- 
ister it. In the end, after suffering all the pains of deflation 
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without enjoying any of the benefits, the deflationary 
policy has been reversed. For by the spring of 1932 it had 
become quite plain that the American democracy would 
not permit itself to be crucified upon a cross of gold. 

So, as this is written, a great effort to raise gold prices 
is under way. I do not attempt to forecast the chances of 
success though a success is greatly to be desired. It is im- 
portant to realize what is at stake. It is the final effort, 
barring some unforeseen break of good fortune, to make 
good in terms of gold the great mass of debts which, in ad- 
dition to some useful buildings and machinery, are the 
world’s chief heritage of the boom. If the Federal Reserve 
policy fails, either because it is attempting the impossible, 
or because it is being attempted too late or because it is not 
implemented with sufficient boldness, the alternatives are 
quite clearly a deep deflation through bankruptcy, fore- 
closure, unemployment, and wage reductions, or else a scal- 
ing down of all debts by a devaluation of the currency. 

But even if the deflation is successful in the sense that the 
bulk of gold debts is thawed out, it is difficult to see how 
a resumption of profitable enterprise can be maintained 
while the major policies of the last twelve years remain in 
force. For those policies have brought into being a produc- 
tive capacity which is geared to aggressive expansion of ex- 
ports. Those same policies have provoked and encouraged 
the other nations to erect insuperable obstacles to our ex- 
ports. The disastrous collapse of the foreign financing, 
which alone made the system workable for a while, makes 
it almost certain that for a long time to come our overbuilt 
plant for mass production must not count upon selling its 
surplus to foreigners who are furnished the means of pay- 
ment by American investors. 

Therefore, unless the country reverses the policies of the 
last twelve years, unless it embarks upon policies which will 
enable goods to be exchanged in international trade, unless 
it uses its influence to help stabilize Europe and to provide a 
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basis of economic security, we face, it seems to me, a long 
and protracted period on which we must write off much 
capital investment and find new occupations for those who 
as a result will be permanently unemployed. With the best 
of good fortune we shall in any event have to do these 
things in some considerable degree. For the régime of eco- 
nomic nationalism, which in the last twelve years we have 
done so much to provoke and inspire, is not likely to be 
abandoned quickly. Protection begets vested interests which 
are not easy to cancel, and we must probably make up our 
minds that for some time to come the rest of the world will 
be as protectionist as we have been and are. Therefore, the 
prospect of exporting our surpluses is not a good one. But 
even if the world were to move towards a condition where 
there was again relative freedom of exchange, it would still 
be a fact that under the influence of the inflation we have 
organized ourselves to take a larger share of international 
trade than the world will permit us to have. The conclu- 
sion seems inescapable that during the post-war era we mis- 
directed much of our productive energy and misinvested 
much of our capital. 

A period of social readjustment is, therefore, in pros- 
pect. For in the last decade, under the influence of the five 
policies I have been describing the development of the 
American economy has been gravely perverted. The pres- 
ent crisis is not merely a low point in an ordinary business 
cycle. It is a structural dislocation brought on by contradic- 
tory and destructive governmental policies. 

What I have been saying constitutes a severe indictment 
of the statesmanship of the Republican party. To refute it 
one would have to show that exclusive tariffs, aggressive 
exports, lavish lending, and political instability are a sound 
composite of policies which it was wise and prudent to pur- 
sue. No one, I think, can show that. Therefore, regardless 
of what one may think of any one of these policies, regard- 
less, that is to say, of whether one believes in political isola- 
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tion, or in high protection, or in expanding exports or jin 
foreign investment, these policies as an interlocking whole 
can and must be unreservedly condemned. One or two of 
them might stand alone, but taken together they are a pro- 
gramme of disaster. 

If then the policies are to be condemned, how far may 
the Republican party be held accountable? I think it should 
be held accountable. For though it is true that these policies 
had the support of a large majority of the American peo- 
ple, there is no responsible government unless the party in 
power is held responsible for the policies it initiates and 
maintains. That millions participated in the folly does not 
excuse those who led them into it. That bankers and cap- 
tains of industry avidly seized the opportunities for folly 
does not diminish the ultimate responsibility of those who 
by their political unwisdom created those opportunities. All 
these considerations count only in that they should make us 
charitable in our personal comments. But I am not charg- 
ing that the Republican party has been wicked. I am not 
proposing that its responsible leaders be punished. I am 
arguing merely that the Republican policies have been a 
composite of destructive contradictions and that for these 
policies the Republican post-war régime can and should be 
called to account. 

Nor does it relieve the Republican leaders of their re- 
sponsibility to point out that the whole world crisis is not of 
their making, and that every other administration in every 
other country has committed grievous mistakes. The United 
States is in diplomatic weight the greatest power in the 
world. In financial power it has been the chief creditor na- 
tion of the post-war era. In economic importance, relative 
to the economy of the world, it is about half of the capital- 
ist system. Therefore, the responsibility of those who con- 
duct America’s affairs is immense, and those who have ex- 
ercised power may fairly be judged by the consequences of 
their deeds. 
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GOVERNMENT SAVES US FROM 
DEPRESSION 


By FRED ROGERS FAIRCHILD 


HE American people have, through a century and 

a half of national life, persistently cherished a 

childlike faith in the power of government to work 

magic in the economic world. It is the first purpose 
of this essay to show how this time-honored tradition is to- 
day befogging the public mind and beguiling our leaders of 
politics and business into mistaken policies, which are mak- 
ing depression more deep and recovery more remote. We 
may then consider certain lines of conduct whereby govern- 
ment, abandoning its rdle of conjurer, might contribute 
soundness to our economic life. 

Demonstration that this tendency to exalt the power 
of political action over economic conditions is ingrained in 
our mental equipment requires no more than a superficial 
review of American history. It appears, for example, most 
openly in connection with our national pre-election cam- 
paigns. Time and again the party in power invites the voters’ 
attention to the unparalleled economic prosperity experi- 
enced during the period of its control of the national gov- 
ernment. The wheels of industry have turned swiftly and 
smoothly, yielding high wages to labor, handsome returns 
to capital, and an abundant stream of the necessities, com- 
forts, and luxuries of life to the consumer. Bountiful har- 
vests, marketed at good prices, have rewarded the farmers. 
While foreign trade has reached hitherto unprecedented 
heights, imports have been kept modestly within their 
proper place in the rear of exports. Everywhere the full 
dinner pail has gladdened the heart and the stomach. An 
all-inclusive gesture ascribes these happy results to the wise 
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policies of the party in power, whose return to office is the 
one sure guarantee of continued prosperity. 

The role of the opposing party isa less gracious one. Their 
campaign orators and slogan writers are under the necessity 
of calling attention to strikes and lock-outs and the generally 
deplorable state of industry. The farmers especially have 
been the objects of unjust discrimination, through low 
prices, high freight rates, and the unpatriotic machinations 
of the grain speculators. Contemplation of the contents of 
the dinner pail leaves much to be desired. For all such eco- 
nomic ills the misrule of their political opponents is held 
clearly responsible, and only by giving to themselves the 
opportunity to put into effect the basic principles of their 
own party may conditions be remedied and prosperity re- 
stored. 

Frequent repetition has made us familiar with all this and 
possibly inclined us to take it not too seriously. Yet this line 
of argument was never so potent as in the campaign of 1928. 
At the climax of four years of “Coolidge prosperity,” facing 
the Republican promise of “four more years of prosperity,” 
what chance had the poor Democratic donkey! But, it may 
be asked, have not recent events surely shaken faith in this 
tradition, and am I not wasting words over what must from 
now on be an exploded theory? Let us see. 

Everyone recognizes, of course, that President Hoover 
has failed to make good his promise of prosperity. But the 
popular inference is that his policies must have been wrong, 
whereas, had the Democrats been in power, panic and de- 
pression need not have occurred, or need not have been so 
severe. The depression of 1929-32 is seen as the result of 
the voters’ mistake of 1928. Conspicuous by its absence is 
the recognition that the national government had no such 
control over economic forces as would enable it to ward off 
depression and maintain prosperity and that Mr. Hoover in 
1928 made a promise which he had no power to fulfil. 
True, apologists of the Administration have recently 
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shown a willingness to seek other—and without doubt 
sounder—explanations of our present sad state, welcoming 
especially certain international factors. But they are pain- 
fully conscious that this comes with ill grace after their 
promises of 1928; their present apologies are only half- 
hearted and do not ring quite true. They know how the 
American public regards these things. ‘They know that the 
public has not forgotten. In their hearts they must admit 
that they have not made good. Their opponents, on the other 
hand, see only proof that Republican doctrine has failed 
and are bold to assert that Democratic policies would have 

roduced a different result. Governor Roosevelt in April 
made his bid for popular support by pointing out that half 
the population of the United States—being either farmers 
or otherwise dependent upon farming—had “lost their pur- 
chasing power” and stating as one of his own objectives the 
restoration of the farmers’ purchasing power. The general 
public, I fear, has failed to learn the lesson of the impotence 
of government to control national business conditions, con- 
cluding rather that in some way wrong policies were at- 
tempted; and they are still looking, though with hope now 
somewhat dimmed, to the magic medicine of government 
to bring us back to prosperity. 

Our trust in governmental control of economic condi- 
tions is, in its active manifestations, more or less a function 
of the business cycle. In times of prosperity our faith is pas- 
sive. Secure in the belief that sound public policies are safe- 
guarding our economic well-being and that, if danger 
should threaten, a wise and beneficent government stands 
ready to come to our relief, we pursue our happy course of 
speculation, borrowing, instalment buying, and care-free 
expenditure, content to let well enough alone. When 
eventually sharp panic calls a halt and deadening depression 
exacts retribution, our trust in government manifests itself 
in active form. Not content with the slow healing of natural 
economic law, we call upon government to save us. Eagerly 
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we seize upon whatever panaceas are offered. Superficial 
plausibility and government backing are all that we ask. We 
have neither the time nor the patience to subject the pro- 
posed action to careful analysis and sober judgment. It js 
quick magic that we demand. 

What I have here described will be recognized as the 
characteristic reaction of American popular thought in 
every period of economic depression. On the other hand, 
there can, I think, be no doubt that the demand for official 
salvation is more insistent, more reckless, and less restrained 
by sober opposition to-day than ever before. If this be true, 
I think we may find the cause, in part at least, in a certain 
recent trend of popular thinking away from the hitherto ac- 
cepted body of economic principles. It is now quite the 
popular thing to make disparaging reference to the doc- 
trines of “classical economics,” with easy inference that all 
economic science has been cast into the discard and has 
neither application to modern conditions nor proper place 
in modern thought. It is not quite easy to discern the mental 
process that leads to this position. Some may have been so 
impressed with the modifications and refinements that have 
been made in the ciassical doctrines by thinkers subsequent 
to the school of Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill that they 
conclude that the whole body of once accepted economic 
doctrine has now been abandoned. I judge, however, that 
the greater number, being in ignorance of all these modifi- 
cations, draw their inferences from the obvious inability of 
the original doctrines to account for everything in the mod- 
ern world. 

But, by whatever mental process, a considerable body of 
popular thinking appears to have reached a state in which 
any doctrine having the authority of economic science is 
viewed with suspicion, while a cordial welcome is accorded 
to almost any plausible theory provided it be new and pre- 
sented in popular style. The law of demand and supply 1s 
called “old stuff,” no longer valid in this modern world. 
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Economic history is “bunk,” and the business cycle is an ex- 
ploded fiction of the academic theorists. The old-fashioned 
notions of thrift and saving and accumulation of capital and 
increased production through reduced costs are all said to 
be exactly the opposite of the truth. The trouble with the 
world to-day, we are told, is that there is too much saving, 
too much capital, too much industry, too much production. 
The most naive theories of over-production and under-con- 
sumption are welcomed in good company. 

The new theory of lavish spending, as opposed to the old- 
fashioned emphasis upon thrift, had fertile ground in the 
prosperous years preceding the crash of 1929. We were then 
seriously told that poverty had been forever abolished, that 
a careful husbanding of one’s resources was no longer neces- 
sary. Spending was urged as the magic that would guarantee 
indefinite continuance of good times. And, as values con- 
stantly rose, here was the wherewithal to spend. If ready 
cash appeared not so plentiful, borrowing was easy and safe 
by mortgaging rising values and future incomes. 

It isnot my present task to examine critically all this body 
of new theory. I can only state my firm conviction of its 
generally fallacious character. The law of demand and 
supply, along with a goodly company of respectable old 
doctrines, I see in daily operation, undeterred by the views 
of the modern amateur prophets. Creating prosperity by 
spending is lifting ourselves by our boot-straps. There can- 
not, asa general rule, be too much production. But there can 
be too much speculation, too much reckless expenditure be- 
yond the spender’s means, too much pledging of hoped-for 
future income by instalment buying and other forms of con- 
sumption borrowing. And when all these are stimulated, 
there may easily ensue serious dislocation of production and 
consumption. Our unhappy experiences of the past three 
years contain some measure of retribution for disregard of 
natural economic law. 

My present point is this. The recognized body of eco- 
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nomic principles, which popular thinking would now rele- 
gate to oblivion, was apt to indicate rather narrow limits to 
the efficacy of government in controlling economic forces. 
Neglect of these principles sets the public off on a wrong 
premise and serves further to strengthen the traditional 
American faith in the big medicine of political control. 

No sooner had the stock market come tumbling about our 
ears in the fall of 1929 than government rallied its forces 
to meet the attack and save the day. The first step was to deny 
that anything very serious had occurred or that any substan- 
tial check to the progress of prosperity was presaged. What 
had happened was merely a stock-market flurry, the result of 
mistaken nervousness. Prices of the moment did not repre- 
sent the true values of securities, which were still funda- 
mentally as good as ever, and bargains at their current fig- 
ures. The newspapers of the country on October 30, 1929, 
broadcast with joyful assurance the statement of John D. 
Rockefeller: “Believing that fundamental conditions of the 
country are sound and there is nothing in the business situa- 
tion to warrant the destruction of values that has taken place 
on the exchanges during the past week, my son and I have 
for some days been purchasing sound common stocks.” Let 
us charitably draw the veil on the values of those sound com- 
mon stocks in this year of grace, 1932. The phrase “funda- 
mentally sound” flowed so unceasingly from the mouths of 
our leaders in politics and business as to become a byword 
and a laughingstock. 

In this stage, our political and business leaders were in 
effect denying the business cycle as one of the outworn doc- 
trines of the academic theorists. Conditions in the summer 
of 1929, we were told, represented the “normal situation,” 
to which prompt return was to be confidently expected. The 
fact should now be clear that the business cycle could not 
be thus lightly put aside. It has been following its recurring 
course with considerable regularity for generations, while 
the periods of high prosperity have been scarcely more nu- 
merous or longer than the periods of recession and depres- 
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sion. The crest of a wave is no more normal than the trough, 
and it is no great error to say that in the circumstances the 
depression of 1930 was as normal as the prosperity of 1929. 
Of course, hindsight is easier than foresight, and I have no 
desire to chide too severely the errors of prophecy of 1929 
and 1930 or to assume that anyone should have been able to 
predict accurately the events of the past three years. My in- 
dictment against the prophets is that without the foundation 
of sound principles they presumed to be able to prophesy. 

Accompanying and succeeding the attempt to minimize 
the economic collapse, came feverish efforts of government 
to counteract depression and restore prosperity by positive 
action. The history of these efforts is so painfully familiar 
that brief reference to a few instances will suffice. Action to 
restore agricultural prosperity—lost earlier in the game— 
to which the government was already committed, was con- 
tinued with renewed vigor. Strenuous efforts were made by 
the Administration to induce industry to maintain the ex- 
isting scale of wages. An extensive programme of public 
works was announced by the national government and rec- 
ommended by the President to the Governors of the several 
States. Charity and unemployment relief were dispensed 
with generous hands. On all sides, there was lavish expendi- 
ture of the public money, encouraged by the theory that 
money would thus be put in circulation, unemployment 
relieved, industry galvanized into life, and prosperity re- 
stored. Lavish government expenditure was urged as espe- 
cially necessary to counteract the decline of private spend- 
ing. 

Without even attempting to complete the catalogue, let 
us inquire as to the wisdom and the results of some of these 
measures. Few will deny, I believe, that we are justified, 
after two and a half years of experience, in concluding that 
these efforts of government to counteract depression have 
been in the main futile and in some instances positively 
harmful. Shall we make the verdict more specific? 

Heavy expenditures for charity and unemployment re- 
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lief were, of course, forced upon our state and local govern- 
ments by the exigencies of these years of depression. This 
need had to be met, no matter what the necessary cost. But 
we cannot overlook the popular attitude, which has fre- 
quently appeared to regard the putting of government 
money into circulation as at least equal in importance to pro- 
vision for the wants of the unfortunate; the main thing was 
to get the money spent. Hence careful control of expendi- 
ture has not always been considered important, and waste 
and impaired accomplishment have too often marked our 
relief efforts. 

Misunderstanding of economic forces, by inducing or 
supporting official efforts to maintain wage rates rigidly at 
their former levels, has wrought most unfortunate results. 
The belief that depression can thus be minimized has proved 
erroneous. High wages mean high costs of production. The 
one essential prerequisite to recovery after a period of de- 
pression is reduction in costs, to the end that renewed buying 
may be invited by lower prices. The popular notion that 
high wage rates mean high purchasing power and low wage 
rates low purchasing power is false. Experience should by 
now have taught us that lower wage rates, when workers are 
generally employed, mean more income to labor than high 
wage rates with unemployment. The attempt to peg wage 
rates did not succeed. Wages have declined. Even while 
former wage scales were being nominally maintained, 
workmen were quietly taking employment at reduced rates. 
Finally last autumn, the United States Steel Corporation 
made public announcement of a ten per cent reduction, giv- 
ing President Green of the American Federation of Labor 
the opportunity to charge the Corporation with violating a 
pledge made in 1929 to the President of the United States. 
At once other steel companies followed suit and later the 
railroads; now even the building trades appear to be yield- 
ing to the pressure of forces stronger than official admoni- 
tion. Wages were bound to fall. Official efforts served only 
to support popular misunderstanding and to delay the ar- 
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rival at normal conditions from which recovery may take its 
start. 

It can scarcely be claimed that the expenditure of govern- 
ment money upon public works has given enough stimulus 
to have any substantial effect upon business conditions. Cer- 
tainly the depression has not been terminated thereby. As to 
the effect upon unemployment, the most optimistic cannot 
assert that the number thus put to work has made any great 
inroads upon the army of the jobless. Not all of the money 
paid to public contractors finds its way into the hands of the 
working population. Nor should we forget that the law re- 
quires that all wage payments under government contracts 
beat the “prevailing rate,” and that the relief thus given has 
been anything but economical. The same sums otherwise ex- 
pended might have contributed relief to a far greater num- 
ber. Finally, the effect of government contracts at the pre- 
vailing wage has been, just to that extent, to check the wage 
adjustment which was a necessary prerequisite to economic 
recovery. 

We are forced to a similar conclusion with respect to the 
general policy of lavish government expenditures. Cer- 
tainly such expenditures have not ended the depression, and 
there is now, after two years and a half of hard times, no 
evidence to indicate any substantial salutary effect. I am 
strongly inclined to doubt that any important net increase in 
expenditure has in fact been brought about. Most of this 
money would have been spent by the taxpayers if they had 
been allowed to retain it. 

We shall be led to the same general conclusion if we 
glance at the latest relief measures, recently enacted or now 
under consideration by Congress, such as the Finance Re- 
construction Corporation, the liberalizing of the rediscount 
procedure of the Federal Reserve Banks, the promotion of 
home building on credit, and the campaign to bring hoarded 
money out of hiding. These measures will be recognized as 
by no means the most radical of the suggestions receiving 
favorable attention in Congress and out, which include such 
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old stand-bys as substitution of silver for the gold standard, 
fabulous issues of fiat money, and so on. Among the novel- 
ties is the Goldsborough Bill, passed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on May 2 by the overwhelming vote of 289 to 
60. This weird measure bluntly imposes upon the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Federal Reserve Banks, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the duty of restoring and maintaining 
the purchasing power of the dollar at the average of the 
years 1921 to 1929. “Control of the volume of credit and 
currency” is the means dictated. Here belief in political 
magic has reached its climax. There is little comfort to be 
derived from the fact that the Federal Reserve System, 
without waiting for Congressional direction, had already 
set out on this path by means of the purchase of government 
bonds at the rate of 100 million dollars a week, with corre- 
sponding credit inflation. I have little confidence in meas- 
ures of this sort, even the less radical ones. They may pos- 
sibly in some cases accomplish good. We can all join in the 
wish that these cases may be many. Generally, I fear that 
such efforts will at best prove futile, while in most cases I see 
danger that positive harm or even national disaster may be 
the outcome. 

I confess to concern over the threat of inflation. In every 
major period of depression, certain elements of the Ameri- 
can people have raised a strong demand for inflation. Such a 
demand was met in 1874 by President Grant’s veto of the 
greenback inflation Act. A similar demand, following the 
panic of 1893, was silenced by the defeat of the free silver 
movement in 1896. To-day while inflationist sentiment is 
manifesting itself more insistently and with wider support 
than ever before, there appears to be no strong element, offi- 
cial or popular, offering serious resistance. 

There is ground for alarm in the apparent official invita- 
tion to more borrowing by a people already burdened beyond 
endurance with debt. I see Uncle Sam started on the way to 
become the great final pawnbroker of the American people, 
while he is himself the biggest debtor of us all. And if, as 
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seems not improbable, some of the pledges he takes turn out 
not to be good, I think the taxpayers—who are taxpayers 
precisely because, having exercised industry and thrift, they 
are still supporting themselves and meeting their obligations 
—may not readily appreciate the logic whereby they are 
called upon to shoulder the burdens of unthrifty borrowers 
or to save unwise lenders from the consequences of their 
mistaken judgment. 

There is finally an aspect of this problem which, in the 
popular enthusiasm for government action, appears, until 
quite recently, to have been forgotten. The governmental 
relief programme requires heavy expenditures, and govern- 
ment has no magic source of wealth. Moreover, government 
itself is not immune from the consequences of business de- 
pression. It will be worth our while to investigate the rela- 
tion of government finance to the present business cycle. 

During the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1929, the 
total expenditures of the national government (chargeable 
against ordinary receipts) amounted to 3,848 million dol- 
lars. In the fiscal year 1930, they increased to 3,994 mil- 
lions, and in the year 1931 they mounted to 4,220 millions. 
The increase has continued at an accelerated rate during the 
current fiscal year. From July 1, 1931, to May 9, 1932, 
ordinary expenditures were 662 millions more than in the 
corresponding period of last year, so that, even if the ex- 
penditures of the remaining seven weeks should be no 
greater than a year ago, the total for the fiscal year 1932 
would reach the stupendous sum of 4,882 millions. 

Meanwhile, the revenues of government have been show- 
ing the effects of depression. All sources of revenue, espe- 
cially the income tax, have declined, and in the year ending 
June 30, 1931, the ordinary receipts of 3,317 million dol- 
lars were 861 millions less than in the previous year. This 
disastrous falling off in revenues is still going on undimin- 
ished, the ordinary revenues from July 1, 1931, to May 9, 
1932, being 892 million dollars less than in the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. 
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In the fiscal year 1931 the government, for the first time 
since the World War, suffered a deficit, expenditures having 
exceeded revenues by 903 million dollars. (It should be 
noted that, since expenditures chargeable against ordinary 
receipts include certain amounts appropriated for retire- 
ment of debt, the true deficits are less by about half a billion 
dollars than appears from comparison of ordinary receipts 
and expenditures. ) In the two years immediately preceding, 
there were surpluses of 185 millions and 184 millions re- 
spectively. Deficits have continued to the present, and the 
desperate plight of the United States Treasury is clearly in- 
dicated by the financial record for the first ten months (up 
to May 9) of the current fiscal year: ordinary receipts, 
1,708 millions; ordinary expenditures, 4,205 millions; 
deficit, 2,497 millions. Thus, during three years of depres- 
sion, the United States has both increased its level of annual 
expenditures by more than a billion dollars, and permitted 
its annual revenues to decline by a billion and two-thirds. In 
the current year, its revenues will scarcely pay for half its 
expenditures, and the deficit, of two and a half billions or 
more, will probably exceed its total income. The 1933 defi- 
cit is estimated with present taxes at a billion and three-quar- 
ters. The national government, while seeking to restore 
health to the world of business and private economy, has 
permitted its own financial house to reach this unhappy 
state. 

The year 1931 brought the first break in the nation’s 
splendid record of debt payment, which, since the close of 
the World War, had reduced the national debt from 25 and 
a half billion dollars to barely over 16 billions on June 30, 
1930. By theend of the current fiscal year (June 30, 1932) 
the total debt will be well over 19 billions, an increase of 
more than three billion dollars in two years, undoing all the 
reduction of debt that has taken place since 1926. 

The national government is not alone among American 
governments in its present unhappy situation. Nearly all the 
States and municipalities are having their troubles; in many 
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the condition is desperate, while in some financial collapse 
has actually occurred. To the long-standing tendency to 
constantly growing expenditures has been recently added 
the pressing demand of unemployment relief. Revenues, 
which for many years had in the aggregate not been keeping 
pace with growing expenditures, have since 1929 broken 
sharply. States have found their receipts from such sources 
as income tax, inheritance tax, taxes on corporations of vari- 
ous sorts, adversely affected by the general shrinkage in in- 
comes consequent upon the depression. The municipalities, 
and in lesser degree the States, have experienced heavy losses 
in property tax collections, both on account of declining 
values and as the result of delinquency in payments. State 
and municipal debts have for many years been increasing at 
a rapid pace. In the present crisis, resort has been had on all 
sides to more borrowing to meet current deficits. In some 
cases, public bodies are in default on interest payments and 
maturities. Many municipalities are experiencing serious 
difficulty in floating new loans or refunding old debts. Strin- 
gent cuts in expenditures have been forced, involving re- 
ductions in salaries, part-time work, and, in extreme cases, 
failure to pay salaries and even suspension of the regular 
functions of government, with dismissing of policemen and 
disbanding of fire departments. Several American counties 
and numerous cities and towns are to-day virtually bankrupt. 

The city of Detroit, according to Mr. Lent D. Upson, in 
1910 performed 170 distinct public functions, and these 
had grown to 306 in 1930. From 1910 to 1929 Detroit in- 
creased the burden of its general property taxes and special 
assessments from $16.71 to $68.93 per capita. In the pres- 
ent depression the city adopted a most generous policy of 
unemployment relief, caring for approximately 45,000 
families for more than a year, at a cost of more than 
$1,500,000 a month. Simultaneously came revenue defi- 
ciencies. Of the current tax levy of $76,000,000, only 
$55,000,000 had been collected in April, though another 
$2,000,000 was expected by June 30. Detroit had a public 
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debt of 345 million dollars in 1929, and of late has resorted 
to short-term loans to meet its current payrolls and bills. Ap. 
peals to local bankers as well as those of New York and Chi- 
cago have obtained loans amounting to $52,000,000, which 
were, however, granted only in return for a pledge to bal- 
ance the city budget. The original budget of $69,000,000 
for the current fiscal year (not including unemployment re- 
lief and debt service) has been reduced by some 14 millions, 
making the year’s expenditures $24,000,000 less than in 
1931. Unemployment relief was cut to $7,000,000. Even 
so, the budget has not been balanced and city employees are 
not certain of receiving full pay. 

Under circumstances such as these, taxation must be 
raised, national, state, and local. There can be not the slight- 
est doubt that the American nation is to-day facing an in- 
crease in the burden of taxation such as it has probably never 
before experienced except in time of war. 

It must not be forgotten that this situation comes as the 
climax of a long and virtually uninterrupted history of in- 
creasing taxation. Going back a little more than a genera- 
tion, we find that the total tax bill of the American people— 
for federal, state, and local governments—in the year 1890 
was in the neighborhood of 875 million dollars. Of this 
total the federal government exacted somewhat over two- 
fifths, the States took all together about one-tenth, while the 
share of the counties, cities, towns, and other local bodies 
was not quite half. In the 39 years since 1890 the nation’s 
tax bill grew steadily, till in 1929 it reached the huge total 
of 9,792 millions. Making allowance for the changing 
value of the monetary unit, the federal taxes have increased 
to more than five times their former amount, the States are 
collecting almost exactly ten tumes what they demanded in 
1890, while the local governments require seven times 
what formerly sufficed them. The total tax bill in 1929 was 
almost six and a half times what it was in 1890. 

Part of this great increase is, of course, to be accounted 
for by the growth of population and wealth. As to the 
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former, we note that the per capita tax burden, which, 
measured in 1913 dollars, was 17 dollars in 1890, had 
grown to 58 dollars in 1929. In other words, the nation’s 
tax bill had increased more than three times as much as the 
population. And finally, it is to be remarked that, whereas 
taxation in 1890 required 7.2 per cent of the people’s in- 
comes, in 1929 the share was 11.6 per cent. In relation to 
the income of the people, government in the latter year was 
taking more than half as much again as it did a generation 
before. In the list of necessary expenditures in the personal 
budget of every American citizen the cost of being governed 
stands well towards the top. And among the necessary costs 
of every American business man taxation is more and more 
to be reckoned with. 

And now, after this long record of tax increase, with 
taxation already demanding this heavy toll, comes financial 
panic and economic depression. Personal incomes dwindle, 
and values shrink. Business incomes and values do likewise. 
Domestic budgets must be cut to the bone, and business faces 
a strenuous fight to ward off bankruptcy. Whereupon gov- 
ernment, instead of tempering its exactions to meet our 
straitened circumstances, or even continuing on its former 
scale of costs, proceeds to indulge in lavish increase of ex- 
penditure and confronts the people with crushing burdens 
of increased taxation. Individuals struggling to maintain 
their economic independence, business men fighting dog- 
gedly to avoid bankruptcy and to perform their part in 
bringing about business recovery, face new discouragement. 
Here is an influence positive and concrete, measurable in 
cold figures, felt by every man and woman in the country, 
which is surely acting to prolong depression and to postpone 
the recovery of economic prosperity. Set over against this, 
all the vague and debatable benefits that may be claimed for 
government expenditure appear insignificant indeed. 

Nor is this all. No government—not even the United 
States of America—can assume the burden of increased ex- 
penditure, dwindling revenue, unbalanced budget, drastic 
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tax increase, and sudden enlargement of debt, without ad- 
verse effect upon its credit. I have called attention to the 
federal government’s deficit incurred in 1931 and 1932 and 
the apparent deficit of 1933, amounting all together to over 
five billion dollars. This three-year deficit is nearly one- 
third of the entire national debt as it stood on June 30, 19 30. 
Even after allowance is made for the required sinking fund 
appropriation, the deficit is over 3,500 million dollars and 
more than one-fifth of the public debt on June 30, 1930. It 
will, let us hope, be materially reduced through tax meas- 
ures to be enacted by the present Congress. But the public 
debt has already suffered substantial addition, and further 
increase is probably unavoidable. Though the Treasury’s 
credit position is not yet seriously affected, we may well 
watch with concern the effect of the heavy additional bor- 
rowings which the government will be forced to make in the 
near future. 

People are altogether too ready to assume that there is no 
limit to the financial resources of government. There is little 
excuse for such smug optimism in these days, with financial 
collapse of the German government barely averted and 
still threatening, with the recent record of British finance, 
wrecked by a decade of lavish expenditure resting on an in- 
sufficient tax base stretched to the breaking point, and with 
counties and cities bankrupt and States on the ragged edge 
before our eyes in this country. It is high time the public 
learned that we cannot play fast and loose with government 
finance without courting disaster. Failure of the United 
States government, or even the threat thereof, would be any- 
thing but a helpful influence towards recovery of economic 
prosperity. Government, while seeking to help everybody 
else out of depression, may well give anxious thought to its 
own situation, lest it find itself one day in the position of 
asking, instead of giving, help. 

Turning now from consideration of public efforts to 
ameliorate economic conditions along lines which I believe 
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are leading government outside its own proper sphere and 
which have proved or threaten to prove disastrous, let us by 
way of contrast direct our attention to certain activities 
which fall rightfully within the sphere of those functions 
which have been definitely assigned to government. The 
regular, orderly, and effective performance of these public 
functions is normally taken as a matter of course. It is an es- 
sential part of the foundation upon which the whole eco- 
nomic structure is erected. Failure of government to meet 
our expectations here may have serious or even disastrous 
effects upon economic stability. We may with profit inquire 
into the relation between the manner of performance of 
these strictly government functions and the state of the eco- 
nomic world to-day. 

First and foremost among the recognized functions of 
government is defense. This involves obviously defense 
against aggression by outside foes and necessitates a mili- 
tary establishment adequate to that end. But any except the 
most superficial view of the defense function will reveal 
that it should not content itself with mere readiness to repel 
attack when it comes but should include also every possible 
effort to prevent aggression. This requires that each nation 
renounce aggressive designs against its neighbors and seek so 
far as possible to remove causes which may induce attack by 
other nations. We are thus led directly to the question of 
disarmament. The nations are to-day involved in a vicious 
circle of fear and suspicion, necessitating ever greater arma- 
ments, while increasing armaments foment fear and sus- 
picion. Agreement upon reduction to the minimum needed 
for actual defense and maintenance of internal order would 
itself tend to minimize the danger of aggression and so, in 
turn, to reduce the need of the defensive establishment, thus 
making the circle a benign one. 

In like manner, we are led to the question of political in- 
terference with the freedom of international trade. There 
can be not the slightest doubt that the active recrudescence 
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of mercantilism, in conjunction with the creation of new 
states and the disturbance of old political frontiers follow- 
ing the World War, has had a powerful influence in pro- 
moting national rivalries, jealousies, antagonisms, and fears, 
More than any other single cause, tariff restrictions upon the 
free flow of goods across national boundaries promote terri- 
torial aggression and war. Why should the possession of 
Alsace-Lorraine be of such vital consequence to France and 
Germany! The answer, apart from sentimental considera- 
tions of national pride, is that the industries of either coun- 
try languish if cut off from the coal and iron resources of the 
disputed provinces. But why should the industries of either 
nation be so cut off? Why should not the coal and ores of 
Alsace-Lorraine flow freely to the points where they can be 
most economically fabricated, just as the coal of Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia and the iron and copper of our Lake 
States flow freely to factories in New England or wherever 
else they can be most advantageously utilized? There is no 
answer, except that governments have seen fit to draw im- 
aginary lines on the earth’s surface and to say that goods 
shall not cross these lines or shall do so only under heavy 
burdens of tariff duties. Abolition of tariff restrictions 
would at one stroke abolish a major cause of modern war- 
fare. 

Incidentally, the abolition of protective tariffs would 
operate directly to improve the economic situation and to 
hasten the escape from depression. Markets would be 
opened up, exports increased, trade generally stimulated, 
credit and financial relations between the banks and the 
people of the several nations improved. One of the reasons 
why the present depression, more than any of its predeces- 
sors, is international in character is the incongruity of out- 
worn mercantilist theories of international trade along with 
the extreme modern development of international finance 
and investment. 

We are led also to consider the unsolved problem of war 
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reparations and inter-Allied debts. Here is a matter which 
has been bungled by government with a degree of ignorance 
and childishness that would be ludicrous were it not so 
tragic. The consequences are international ill will, disturb- 
ance of world trade, investment, and exchange, and an in- 
tensification of those animosities and designs that make the 
atmosphere of war. 

Last July an official conference of representatives of 
seven great powers (including the United States of Amer- 
ica) assembled in London to consider measures to avert 
threatened financial collapse in Germany. Its deliberations 
resulted in the sterile announcement that the governments 
represented were “ready to co-operate so far as lies within 
their power to restore confidence” and in a gratuitous rec- 
ommendation to the banking institutions of the several 
countries to continue the credits already granted to Ger- 
many. I make bold to suggest that this conference never 
even began to explore the means “‘within their power to re- 
store confidence.” Suppose we let our imaginations play a 
bit and picture this conference of the great world powers 
issuing with some such statement as this: 

“We have determined that control of the financial ar- 
rangements between the banking institutions of our several 
countries is outside the scope of action of the respective gov- 
ernments, and we accordingly propose to leave such mat- 
ters to the agencies directly concerned therewith. For our 
own part, to the end that we may co-operate so far as lies 
within our power to restore confidence, we have determined 
that each of the respective governments shall forthwith 
proceed: (1) to reduce armaments to the minimum neces- 
sary for defense and internal order, (2) to abolish all tariff 
restrictions upon the free flow of goods in international 
trade, except so far as may be required for police regula- 
tion, and (3) to join with the other governments concerned 
in arranging a final and permanent settlement of war repa- 
rations and war debts.” 
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What would have been the effect of such a declaration 
upon the world economic situation? I incline to believe that 
a good many entrepreneurs would have begun at once active 
preparations for the revival of business. 

Turning from international to internal affairs, it is a com- 
monplace that government is responsible for maintaining 
justice and security among the people. That there prevail 
in America to-day a disturbing degree of lawlessness, repre- 
sented by frequent crimes of violence against persons and 
property, very often unpunished, bold activities of lawless 
gangs, and a general low regard for law and order will be 
denied by no one. That our police and penal systems are lack- 
ing in effectiveness and our judicial processes lumbering and 
costly will be equally admitted. The question of prohibition 
need be only mentioned; whatever the solution may be, here 
is a strictly political problem for whose solution government 
is directly responsible. Government, in America at least, 
seems not entirely successful in its function of justice and 
security. 

One of the most peculiarly public functions of govern- 
ment is the provision of a monetarv system. Upon the scru- 
pulous and efficient performance of this service the stability 
and prosperity of the economic world depend. What has 
been the record of government here? Not too good—most 
of the leading nations suspending specie payments during 
the World War, two at least subsequently repudiating their 
entire currencies, others repudiating the major part, all 
struggling hesitatingly and after more or less lengthy delay 
back to the gold standard, several only within the past year 
again suspending specie redemption, and the future very un- 
certain for some of the others. Here is indeed a record that 
is anything but praiseworthy and that is without doubt a 
prime cause of economic adversity and a stumblingblock in 
the path to recovery. 

Government, in the performance of its essential func- 
tions, inevitably finds itself involved in financial operations 
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of great magnitude. In the United States our several gov- 
ernments collect and disburse as much as thirteen billion dol- 
lars in a single year. Governments have frequently become 
responsible for large public debts. There are sound and or- 
derly methods for administering the public finances, and 
there are methods that are neither sound nor orderly. One of 
the essential duties which government owes to its people is 
to keep its financial house in order—to maintain a balanced 
budget, so to govern its tax system that the burden upon the 
people shall be as light as may be, to maintain its credit un- 
impaired. I have already undertaken to show how far below 
this ideal public performance has frequently fallen. Con- 
sider the manner in which the Congress of the United 
States has dealt with the financial problem confronting the 
national government this spring. There can be not the 
slightest doubt that the ignorance, irresponsibility, and lack 
of leadership displayed by Congress in this crisis has taken 
the heart out of American business and at least postponed 
whatever revival of confidence may have been expressing 
itself earlier in the year. 

Suppose that government, instead of dissipating its 
strength in futile attempts to ameliorate economic condi- 
tions by efforts which have led it outside its peculiar field, 
had devoted itself more zealously and effectively to those 
activities which are unquestionably within its province. 
Suppose that a body blow had been struck at the war menace 
by drastic reduction of armaments, by straightening the 
tangle of reparations and war debts, by abandonment of 
worn-out mercantilist restrictions upon the freedom of in- 
ternational trade. Suppose that government had devoted all 
its power to preserve inviolate the people’s monetary stand- 
ards and to maintain its own financial stability and its credit 
above the breath of suspicion. And, coming finally to mat- 
ters more especially American, suppose that more sincere 
and effective efforts of government were succeeding in the 
maintenance of law and order and the dispensing of sure, 
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swift, and impartial justice. Suppose that government, look- 
ing well to its own domain, had made successful strides 
towards an honest, efficient, and economical administration 
of its own everyday business. Suppose that government had 
come honestly and courageously to grips with the problem 
of prohibition. Can anyone doubt that even a partial ac- 
complishment along these lines would have reacted power- 
fully to improve those conditions in the economic world 
which government is powerless to control by direct action? 

Moreover, in so doing government might have accom- 
plished a welcome reduction of its tax demands. From a half 
to two-thirds of the total cost of modern national govern- 
ments is necessitated by war; and the United States is no ex- 
ception to this generalization, with 10 per cent of the total 
cost of government in 1931 devoted to debt retirement, 15 
per cent to interest on debt (the public debt is the result of 
war), 25 per cent to veterans’ relief, and 20 per cent to war 
and navy departments, 70 per cent in all. The possibility of 
saving through honest, efficient, and economical administra- 
tion is obvious and an old story. Sound finance, a balanced 
budget, and unquestioned credit mean small debts and low 
interest charges. Solution of the prohibition problem con- 
tains the possibility of great saving in government cost, or 
increased revenue, or both. In short, devotion of govern- 
ment to the solution of its own peculiar problems offers op- 
portunity to bring comfort and hope to a harassed economic 
world through lightening of the burden of present taxation 
and dispelling the nightmare of still heavier taxes to come. 

Taking for granted that the main lines of the present so- 
cial system are to be preserved, there are laid down certain 
definite and necessary functions for the performance of 
which we rely upon government. Outside this essential 
minimum lies a borderland into which the entry of govern- 
ment may be more or less debatable. The idea which I have 
sought to emphasize is that government’s best service to the 
economic world lies in strict devotion to its own peculiar 
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functions. The laws that govern the economic world are 
werful and extremely complex. No one possesses com- 
plete understanding of them. Governmental programmes, 
born of ignorance of economic law, may easily bring disas- 
trous results—have actually done so over and over again in 
American history. In particular, efforts of government by 
direct action to ameliorate economic conditions, to cure de- 
pression, and to promote prosperity, have been generally 
futile, and have often accomplished results exactly the op- 
posite of what was intended. On the other hand, the benefi- 
cent effects upon the economic world that might be at- 
tained by government acting wisely and strictly within its 
own sphere forma picture that is little short of dazzling. 
Let it be granted that the governmental programme 
which I here suggest presents difficulties, that its complete 
accomplishment in the sort of world in which we live may 
be impossible. Ideals are always impossible of full realiza- 
tion. But, if the ideal be true, it offers a sound guide to prac- 
tical action. How then can the way to such action be 
cleared? The ideal of governmental behavior which I have 
pictured, however it may appeal to you and to me, is any- 
thing but dazzling to the politician. Present signs indicate 
that our political leaders will take little interest in it unless 
forced to do so. But there are also signs that the American 
people are at the point of revolt against reckless waste of 
the people’s money and the resulting intolerable burden of 
taxation. It may be that the voters in 1932 will not regard 
the vague campaign promises of the political conjurers with 
their accustomed easy good nature or cynical tolerance. 
Should a leader come forward with the courage to renounce 
the medicine of governmental magic and to offer a sound 
plan to put the government’s house in order, it may be that 
party lines could be broken through. The time has arrived 
for the people, if they desire their government to keep to its 
own domain and rule it well, to make a supreme effort to 
impose their will. 
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PONCE DE LEON 


HAVANA, 1521 


By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


N Florida, the fair land he had named 

In admiration of its many blossoms, 
And for its opulence of promises, 
De Leon, with an arrow in his thigh, 
Lay stricken on the shore of his new world, 
Cursing it while he groaned and heard the sound 
Of water washing always on the sand. 
Around him, in a circle, all his men, 
Burning in armor hardly to be borne, 
Stood sweltered in defeat, and in despair 
Of what was next to do; and high above them, 
Blazing as if to melt them and their master, 
The tropic sun rose higher. A look of thanks 
For their protection and their loyalty, 
Was all he had for them while arrows flew 
From ambush, like fierce insects, and found iron 
Instead of flesh. 

Only when they were all 

Afloat again, and safe away from arrows, 
Was there more time for words: “If this thing here 
Is venomous, you had better pray for me, 
For you may do no more. I know its method,” 
He said, and scanned the arrow that he held 
Now in his fingers. “Take me away from here. 
There is a man of learning in Havana, 
A sage and a physician, an old man, 
Whose ways are famous. Men have said of him 
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That he reads all that we have written on us 
Of what we are within, and has a genius 
In all obscure things that are physical, 
To make them right and well. It may be so, 
But I am bitten deep; and I am older 
Than a man is who tames a wilderness 
For sport of being the first. I should have known 
Before that my home now is in my house, 
Which I have left behind me, and may see. . . 
Well, we shall see.” 
Time and a silent voyage 
Brought a slow ship and its unhappy freight 
At last into the harbor of Havana, 
Where the man was who might explore and heal 
De Leon’s wound, if there was healing for it 
In mortal knowledge. . . . And when all was done 
That might, for even the most magnificent 
Of invalids, be feasible, the physician 
Would only smile and say, “You are too old, 
My lord, for such a perilous game as this. 
Have you not fought and toiled and found enough 
For one man’s appetency, without this? 
Why has a mana fair wife, and a house 
Of state, and famous wealth, and a grand name, 
If he must only sail away from them 
And let one vicious hidden angry savage 
Do this? Is Midas less than a mosquito? 
God save you men of action, who will never 
Be done with acting. Be a child again 
In spirit, and our Savior will reward you; 
But if you be a child again in deeds, 
He may be overtaxed, and leave to nature 
Those who offend it. He left nature with us 
That we should recognize it and observe it, 
And through it find a wiser way to grace 
Than we are finding yet.” 
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De Leon, lying 

In a wide room that was as cool as rooms 
Could be in Cuba, said with a twist of pain 
That might have been a smile, “I see the drift 
Of your evasions, or believe I do; 
For I have been a sinner in this world 
Of sin too long, and heard too many lies, 
And told too many, to receive as healing 
Your playful way of covering a last hope 
With colors that I fear are mostly made 
Of dust and water.” 

“You are making words 
Into a poultice for your pain, my lord; 
And I have seen strong men who have done less, 
And with less fortitude. If speech is hard, 
Lie with your eyes closed for a little while, 
And let some valorous pictures of yourself 
And your performance inspirit you 
More than I may. To you that shake the world 
And change it, and have never enough of it, 
We that are only scholars, or physicians, 
Are so like books with faces, books that walk, 
That we must let you do our living for us, 
And thereby be the mightier. You are mighty; 
So close your eyes, and let the past come back.” 


“There is too much of it that will come back, 
My friend, whether I close my eyes or not. 
There are no valorous pictures of myself 
That will inspirit me, as you will have it, 
And there are few of my performances 


That are good memories, or good food for souls. 


You say the arrow was not venomous, 

But that another venom has come in 

To make my wound a flame and a damnation. 
You know, not I. I don’t know that it matters 
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What fire it is that burns. For I am burning, 
Burning; and this poor fuel that I am 
May not last long. Unless the fire goes out, 
I shall weigh more as ashes than as man. 
Doctor, are you my friend? You say you are, 
And your eyes are an answer. If you are, 
How long have I to live?” 

“Could I say that,” 
The old man answered, partly with his shoulders, 
“T might be questioned as an evil spirit, 
And burned alive. Is it not God’s first mercy 
To suffering man that he shall not know when? 
Will you in your distress, and your disaster, 
Forget what you have made of these wild islands, 
Or what your royal mother, royal Spain, 
Will say of you? Nor Spain alone, my lord; 
For there’s a world will say it. So take heart 
Of glory, and be glorious over pain. 
Your deeds are yours, and what is yours is you. 
And what of all the gates that you have opened, 
With your name shining over them in gold? 
Is there dominion without victory, 
My lord? And is there victory without price?” 


“Doctor, I see so little to deceive me 
That your deceit is innocence. Forgive me— 

I mean your kindness to a stricken man, 

Who sees more gates with his name over them 

In blood now than in gold. Or why not both? 
When were they not blood-brothers and allies 

In this ‘dominion’ and this ‘victory’ 

Of yours? Are they my comfort and reward? 
Dominion, is it? There was more of it 

In one small arrow than there was in me. 

You know; and all your skill and all your science 
Will give me only words to make me well.” 
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The old man smiled. “I say to you again, 
Unlock the casket of your memories 
And gaze on what is in it. You will see 
Jewels of conquest there, rich and intact, 
And indestructible; and you will see 
Treasures of effort and accomplishment 
Waiting for time’s account.” 

“Yes, time’s account,” 
De Leon answered, “will indeed appraise them. 
The only jewels of mine that I would see 
To-day are my wife, Ines, and her children. 
I left them all, a man too old for folly, 
For a fool’s voyage to find in Florida 
God knows what sort of gain. Jealous of time, 
Or Cortes, I must have a world unknown 
To conquer and call mine. When does a man 
Become his years, and see that these new doings 
Are not for men at rest and in the shade, 
With deeds enough behind them to remember, 
And to be sorry for? I practised evil 
Sufficient for one man’s alacrity 
In Borinquen, or call it Puerto Rico, 
And should have been content. Now I can see, 
And read the wisdom of a wiser God 
Who hid from me that fountain I was after, 
In a lost island that I never found, 
That I might flourish always. Had I found it, 
I might have walked with iron feet forever 
Over the maimed or slaughtered flesh and faces 
Of those who trusted me. Are we the worst, 
We Spanish, of all who might have been appointed 
For the blind occupation and the ruin 
Of this new land, or are we as we are 
Because we are here first? Are the first always 
The worst? Are they, being drunk with ignorance 
And opportunity, by God’s will ordained 
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And pampered for their ultimate undoing? 
Does history say so? I am not a scholar, 

And have not read so deeply as to know. 
Meanwhile I fear me, and for proper cause, 
There may stay after us, here in these islands, 
A mortal odor that will smell of slaughter, 
And will be slow to die, being death itself. 

I wish to God that we who have done this 
Had not forgotten time in our time-service.” 


The scholar shook his head, and laid his hand 
Affectionately on de Ledn’s forehead. 

“My lord, there is no hope in this you say, 
Although God knows there may be truth in it. 
Truth is not always hope; nor, as we learn, 

Is anguish always death. There are surprises. 
Listen, and you will hear a sound of hope 

In those slow waves below us on the shore. 

They break, and end; yet they are always there, 
And they are never ending. Do you hear them? ” 


De Leon sighed, glad for the touch he felt, 
Cool on his forehead: “Doctor, your poor wallet 
Of words has not much left in it for me. 

Have you an ear so out of tune with truth 

As to believe that there was ever a sound 

Of hope in any waves on any shore? 

My living hope is where you know it is, 

And it is not in waves. Are you so dry 

With desperation as to make me drink 

The sound of water, saying there’s life in it? 
Here’s water, at least, and not the sound of it; 
And water warm as blood. Is God’s whole world 
Itself burning alive, as I am burning? 

Your hand is cool, doctor; yet if those waves 
Down there have any hope in them for you, 
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You are the father and mother of hope. For me, : 
They are the music of time’s funeral, \ 
Which is a long one, and appears to have ] 
No end. My friend, your eyes accuse your tongue, 7 
And they say truth to one whose place and fame ( 
Are two delusions, founded and established | 
On tricks and treacheries and exterminations. 
God—amust a man be looking at his grave 
Before he sees of what his house is built . 
That he is leaving? ” | 

“No, no! You are speaking | 
As one of your despairing islanders, 
Who sees extinction in a slow eclipse— 
Until the shadow vanishes.” 

“No, no, 

My friend. And mine is a more potent no 
Than yours, for I have memories, and my eyes 
That see where yours do not. There was a land 
Where destiny had been asleep for ages 
Until I came to shake it, and my reign 
Began. There was no going away from it, 
Or leaving it unused, for time had spoken; 
But there are farther seeing ways than ours 
Of cutting nature’s throat. I was the end 
Of nature for those children of the earth, 
Who hailed me as they would have hailed a god— 
With joy and welcome, and with adoration. 
They more than half believed that I was God, 
Until I was revealed and was a devil— 
Far worse than any of theirs; for theirs at least 
Were native, and were understandable. 
My ways were not so devilish, if you like, 
If you insist, as were Ovando’s ways 
In Haiti, but I'll say no more for them. 
You are a doctor of our minds and bodies; 
You have read many books, and have left men 
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To die, knowing your knowledge could not save them— 
Which is not much to know. To know yourself 
Incarnate and inviolate in God’s image, 
You should be noble. You should be the flower 
Of man, with a new world for you to ruin, 
And ruin it, to see things that we have seen. 
Then you and others like you, and like me, 
Might see men drown themselves and hang themselves, 
And women leap with children from high cliffs, 
Rather than see your faces any longer, 
Or meet another sunrise. If they knew you 
Asa physician, and as one of us, 
They might avoid you, or might be too sick 
To care.” 
“Oh, this is bitterness, my lord! 
You may be feeling wounds you never made. 
I have heard many legends of Ovando, 
Of Roldan and of Esquival, and others, 
And their extremities, but fewer of you 
And yours. There may be gratitude unspoken 
For you in some dark hearts, and silent thanks 
For thoughts and acts that you may have forgotten; 
And you may still go back, and find them there.” 
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De Leon smiled, and frowned—feeling a tear 
Tickle his cheek. “There is no gratitude 
Awaiting me, nor silent thanks, I fear, 

Save in my house, where they may well be silent. 
For I shall not go back—or not without 

Some flags and cannon to say who is coming. 

We noble knaves and worshipful bloodhounds 
Must have processions and reverberations 

When we are dead, or men may not believe 

That we were noble. I shall be heard, not hearing 
The sound my going makes. I only hope 

When I am out of this, I shall not hear 
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Some cries, and other sounds, that I have heard 
Above the music my renown has made 

For my magnificence. I have heard sounds, 
Doctor, not to be heard—not even in hell.” 


“You are saying this to me alone, my lord; 
And you are wiser for not hiding it 
Within you, to become another poison. 
The marks that you are making on yourself ] 
Are more the brand of a bad fellowship é 
And of a seething fever, drugged with gold, ! 
I fancy, than of ingrained willing evil. 
If we knew more of our self-clouded means 
And privileges, I might say more of this. 

Being man, I say no more—saving a word 

Of thanks to God, and of congratulation 

To man, for your not coming to your fountain.” 


De Leon smiled again. “I have said that, 

My friend, and with no lightness of defeat, 
Or cynical deliverance. I believe 

There is a time for man that has been measured, 
By a wise God, and measured mercifully. 
When I asked that old woman from Luquillo, 
Who came once to my house with a long story 
Of water that would heal man of his years 
And hold him here forever, if she herself 

Had tasted it, she laughed at me; and said, 
‘No, master, I am doing well without it. 

But it is there, and I will send you there, 

If you are sure that you are thirsting for it. 

Be sure that you are sure. I have lived well 
For more years than I need to live again, 

And I don’t want it.’ I conceive suspicion, 
Doctor, when I set out on that north voyage, 
That I was looking more for a new land 
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That I had never seen, than for a fountain 
That I should never find. I never found it; 
And while you look at me, I am not sorry. 
For there is peace and wisdom in your eyes, 
And no fear for the end—which is worth more 
To me now than all fountains. Tell me something. 
Tell me—what does it mean?” 

“Some of it means, 
My lord,” the old man answered, easily, 
“That hidden voices are in some of us, 
And, when we least would hear them, whisper to us 
That we had better go the other way. 
And other voices are in some of us, 
Telling us to go on as we are going— 
So long as we go sensibly and fairly, 
And with a vigilance. There are voices also, 
Saying that if this world is only this, 
We are remarkable animate accidents, 
And are all generated for a most 
Remorseless and extravagant sacrifice 
To an insatiate God of nothing at all— 
Who is not mine, or yours. And there are voices 
Coming so far to find us that I doubt 
If you, my lord, have yet an ear to seize them. 
They may be near you now, unrecognized, 
If not unwelcome, and like unseen strangers 
In a dark vestibule, saying in vain 
That they are always there. You cannot listen 
To more than you may hear; you cannot measure 
More than is yours to comprehend.” 

“No, doctor,” 

De Leon said, holding his pain as hands 
Of island slaves held fire, because they must, 
“But you may see me lying here on this rack, 
And pierce me with hot wires until I die. 
Forgive me. All you say is excellent 
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For my nobility, but no cure for me. 
What else I may have earned, I may know soon. 
Now it will not be long.” 


There was a pause 
That was not hesitation. “No, it will not 
Be long, my lord.” The old man said it kindly, 
And without sorrow, and without regret 
That was revealed: “I shall soon follow you, 
For I am old; too old to be afraid, 
Or to care tragically where or when— 
So long as there are voices.” 


— 


“There are voices, 
Doctor, which I am glad you do not hear. 
And I am glad your eyes are watching me. 
They say more than you told me. Without them, 
Your words might all have crumbled, or been lost 
In that long sound down there of broken water, 
Where you found hope. I can see more in them 
Than I can see in all the sixty years 
That I have lived. I don’t say what it is; 
I don’t know what it is; and shall not ask— 
So long as it is there. It may be voices.” 


“T doubt if they will hold or show so much 

For you as that, my lord,” the old man said; 
“Though surely my old eyes, which have seen more 
Than they will see again, or wish to see 

Of this torn world and its infirmities, 

Should have some wisdom in them by this time, 
And some forbearance. There is no cry for haste, 
Yet when you have revealed your memories 

To your confessor, and have made your peace 
With God, you will be wiser, and be done 

With fear, which I see written on you still. 
Your pain will then be less your enemy 


PONCE DE LEON 


Than fear is now. You do not look to me, 
My lord, so black as you have drawn yourself 
In your defeat. Ambition forgets time, 
And opportunities are mighty forces; 
And we are not omnipotent, or all-wise. 

I am not very wise; but I am old, 

And I shall follow you in a few years, 
Or a few days—or I may go before you. 
Our minutes are all arrows. If one strikes, 
There is no balsam for it, and we go; 
And Time has a last arrow for himself.” 


“Doctor, if you were God, I should believe you; 
Since you are mortal, I can only thank you 

For saying not too much truth. If I might live, 

I might exalt you, and give you a name 

Larger than mine. You would not care for that— 
Or for my fountain. It was best for me, 

And for all men, that I was not to find it. 

Now let me say to God all that He knows 

Of me that I may say. I hope He knows 

A little more of me than I remember.” 


De Leon sighed, and felt the old man’s hand 
Cool on his forehead, as it was before, 

And closed his eyes to be alone with pain. 
Yet he was not alone, for the same eyes 
Were there. He smiled, knowing them to be there, 
And opened his to say that he was ready. 


LETTER TO A YOUNG POET 
By VIRGINIA WOOLF 


My dear John: 


ID you ever meet, or was he before your day, that 
old gentleman—I forget his name—who used 
to enliven conversation, especially at breakfast, 
when the post came in by saying that the art of 

letter writing is dead? The penny post, the old gentleman 
used to say, has killed the art of letter writing. Nobody, he 
continued, examining an envelope through his eyeglasses, 
has the time even to cross their 7’s. We rush, he went on, 
spreading his toast with marmalade, to the telephone. 
We commit our half-formed thoughts in ungrammatical 
phrases to the post card. Gray is dead, he continued; Hor- 
ace Walpole is dead; Madame de Sévigné—she is dead too, 
I suppose he was about to add, but a fit of choking cut him 
short, and he had to leave the room before he had time to 
condemn all the arts, as his pleasure was, to the cemetery. 
But when the post came in this morning and I opened your 
letter stuffed with little blue sheets written all over in a 
cramped but not illegible hand—I regret to say, however, 
that several ¢’s were uncrossed and the grammar of one sen- 
tence seems to me dubious—I replied after all these years 
to that elderly nekrophilist—Nonsense. The art of letter 
writing has only just come into existence. It is the child of 
the penny post. 

And there is some truth in that remark, I think. Natu- 
rally, when a letter cost half a crown to send, it had to 
prove itself a document of some importance; it was read 
aloud; it was tied up with green silk; after a certain num- 
ber of years it was published for the infinite delectation of 
posterity. But your letter, on the contrary, will have to be 
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burnt. It cost only three halfpence to send. Therefore you 
could afford to be intimate, irreticent, indiscreet in the 
extreme. What you tell me about poor dear C. and his ad- 
venture on the channel boat is deadly private; your ribald 
jests at the expense of M. would certainly ruin your friend- 
ship if they got about; I doubt, too, that posterity, unless 
it is much quicker in the wit than I expect, could follow 
the line of your thought from the roof which leaks 
(“splash, splash, splash into the soap dish”) past Mrs. 
Gape, the charwoman, whose retort to the greengrocer 
gives me the keenest pleasure, via Miss Curtis and her odd 
confidence on the steps of the omnibus, to Siamese cats 
(“Wrap their noses in an old stocking, my Aunt says, if 
they howl”); so to the value of criticism to a writer; so to 
Donne; so to Gerard Hopkins; so to tombstones; so to 
goldfish; and so, with a sudden alarming swoop, to—“‘Do 
write and tell me where poetry’s going, or if it’s dead?” 
No, your letter, because it is a true letter—one that can 
neither be read aloud now, nor printed in time to come— 
will have to be burnt. Posterity must live upon Walpole 
and Madame de Sévigné. The great age of letter writing, 
which is, of course, the present, will leave no letters behind 
it. And in making my reply there is only one question that 
I can answer or attempt to answer in public: about poetry 
and its death. 

But before I begin, I must own up to those defects, both 
natural and acquired, which, as you will find, distort and 
invalidate all that I have to say about poetry. The lack of a 
sound university training has always made it impossible for 
me to distinguish between an iambic and a dactyl, and as 
if this were not enough to condemn one forever, the prac- 
tice of prose has bred in me, as in most prose writers, a 
foolish jealousy, a righteous indignation—anyhow an emo- 
tion which the critic should be without. For how, we de- 
spised prose writers ask when we get together, could one 
say what one meant and observe the rules of poetry? Con- 
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ceive dragging in “blade” because one had mentioned 
“maid”; and pairing “sorrow” with “borrow”? Rhyme js 
not only childish but dishonest, we prose writers say. Then 
we go on to say: And look at their rules! How easy to be 
poet! How strait the path is for them, and how strict! This 
you must do; this you must not. I would rather be a child 
and walk in a crocodile down a suburban path than write 
poetry, I have heard prose writers say. It must be like tak- 
ing the veil and entering a religious order—observing the 
rites and rigors of metre. That explains why they repeat 
the same thing over and over again. Whereas we prose 
writers (I am only telling you the sort of nonsense prose 
writers talk when they are alone) are masters of language, 
not its slaves; nobody can teach us; nobody can coerce us; 
we say what we mean; we have the whole of life for our 
province. We are the creators, we are the explorers.—So 
we run on, nonsensically enough, I must admit. 

But now that I have made a clean breast of these defi- 
ciencies, let us proceed. From certain phrases in your letter 
I gather that you think that poetry is in a parlous way and 
that your case as a poet in this particular autumn of 1931 
is a great deal harder than Shakespeare’s, Dryden’s; Pope’s, 
or Tennyson’s. In fact, it is the hardest case that has ever 
been known. Here you give me an opening, which I am 
prompt to seize, for a little lecture. Never think yourself 
singular, never think your own case much harder than 
other people’s. I admit that the age we live in makes this 
difficult. For the first time in history there are readers—a 
large body of people, occupied in business, in sport, in 
nursing their grandfathers, in tying up parcels behind 
counters—they all read now; and they want to be told how 
to read and what; and their teachers—the reviewers, the 
lecturers, the broadcasters—must in all humanity make 
reading easy for them; assure them that literature is vio- 
lent and exciting, full of heroes and villains, of hostile 
forces perpetually in conflict, of fields strewn with bones, 
of solitary victors riding off on white horses, wrapped in 
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black cloaks, to meet their death at the turn of the road. A 
pistol shot rings out. “The age of romance was over. The 
age of realism had begun”—you know the sort of thing. 
Now, of course writers themselves know very well that 
there is not a word of truth in all this—there are no battles, 
and no murders, and no defeats, and no victories. But as it 
is of the utmost importance that readers should be amused, 
writers acquiesce. They dress themseives up. They act their 
parts. One leads; the other follows. One is romantic, the 
other realist. One is modern, the other out of date. There is 
no harm in it, so long as you take it as a joke, but once you 
believe in it, once you begin to take yourself seriously as a 
leader, or as a follower, as a modern or as a conservative, 
then you become a self-conscious, biting, and scratching 
little animal whose work is not of the slightest importance 
or value to anybody. Think of yourself rather as something 
much humbler and less spectacular but to my mind far 
more interesting—a poet in whom live all the poets of the 
past, from whom all poets in time to come will spring. You 
have a touch of Chaucer in you, and something of Shake- 
speare; Dryden, Pope, Tennyson—to mention only the re- 
spectable among your ancestors—stir in your blood and 
sometimes move your pen a little to the right or to the left. 
In short, you are an immensely ancient, complex, and con- 
tinuous character, for which reason please treat yourself 
with respect and think twice before you dress up as Guy 
Fawkes and spring out upon timid old ladies at street cor- 
ners, threatening death and demanding twopence half- 
penny. 

However, as you say that you are in a fix (“it has never 
been so hard to write poetry as it is to-day”) and that 
poetry may be, you think, at its last gasp in England (“the 
novelists are doing all the interesting things now”), let me 
while away the time before the post goes in imagining your 
state and in hazarding one or two guesses which, since this 
isa letter, need not be taken too seriously or pressed too far. 
Let me try to put myself in your place; let me try to imag- 
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ine, with your letter to help me, what it feels like to be q 
young poet in the autumn of 1931. (And, taking my own 
advice, I shall treat you not as one poet in particular but as 
several poets in one.) On the floor of your mind, then, for 
it is this that makes you a poet, rhythm keeps up its per- 
petual beat. Sometimes it seems to die down to nothing; it 
lets you eat, sleep, talk like other people. Then again it 
swells and rises and attempts to sweep all the contents of 
your mind into one dominant dance. To-night is such an 
occasion. Although you are alone, and have taken one boot 
off and are about to undo the other, you cannot go on with 
the process of undressing, but must instantly write at the 
bidding of the dance. You snatch pen and paper; you 
hardly trouble to hold the one or to straighten the other. 
And while you write, while the first stanzas of the dance 
are being fastened down, I will withdraw a little and look 
out of the window. A woman passes; then a man; a car 
glides to a stop and then—but there is no need to say what 
I see out of the window, nor indeed is there time, for I am 
suddenly recalled from my observation by a cry of rage or 
despair. Your page is crumpled in a ball; your pen sticks 
upright by the nib in the carpet. If there were a cat to 
swing or a wife to murder, now would be the time. So at 
least I infer from the ferocity of your expression. You are 
rasped, jarred, thoroughly out of temper. And if I am to 
guess the reason, it is, I should say, that the rhythm which 
was opening and shutting with a force that sent shocks of 
excitement from your head to your heels has encountered 
some hard and hostile object upon which it has smashed 
itself to pieces. Something has worked in, which cannot be 
made into poetry; some foreign body, angular, sharp- 
edged, gritty, has refused to join in the dance. Obviously, 
suspicion attaches to Mrs. Gape; she has asked you to make 
a poem of her; then to Miss Curtis and her confidences on 
the omnibus; then to C., who has infected you with a wish 
to tell his story—and a very amusing one it was, too—in 
verse. But for some reason you cannot do their bidding. 
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Chaucer could; Shakespeare could; so could Crabbe, 
Byron, and perhaps Robert Browning. But it is October, 
1931, and for a long time now poetry has shirked contact 
with—what shall we call it?—shall we shortly and no 
doubt inaccurately call it life? It has left all that to the 
novelist. Here you see how easy it would be for me to write 
two or three volumes in honor of prose and in mockery of 
verse; to say how wide and ample is the domain of the one, 
how starved and stunted the little grove of the other. But it 
would be simpler and perhaps fairer to check these theories 
by opening one of the thin books of modern verse that lie 
on your table. I open and I find myself instantly confuted. 
Here are the common objects of daily prose—the bicycle 
and the omnibus. Obviously, the poet is making his muse 
face facts. Listen: 

Which of you waking early and watching daybreak 

Will not hasten in heart, handsome, aware of wonder 

At light unleashed, advancing, a leader of movement, 

Breaking like surf on turf on road and roof, 

Or chasing shadow on downs like whippet racing, 

The stilled stone, halting at eyelash barrier, 

Enforcing in face a profile, marks of misuse, 

Beating impatient and importunate on boudoir shutters 

Where the old life is not up yet, with rays 


Exploring through rotting floor a dismantled mi!]— 
The old life never to be born again? 


Yes, but how will he get through with it? I read on and 
find: 
. . « Whistling as he shuts 
His door behind him, travelling to work by tube 
Or walking to the park to it to ease the bowels, 


and read on and find again: 


As a boy lately come up from country to town 
Returns for the day to his village in expensive shoes— 


and so on again to: 


Seeking a heaven on earth he chases his shadow, 
Loses his capital and her nerve in pursuing 
What yachtmen, explorers, climbers and buggers are after. 
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These lines and the words I have emphasized are enough 
to confirm me in part of my guess at least. The poet is try- 
ing to include Mrs. Gape. He is honestly of opinion that 
she can be brought into poetry and will do very well there, 
Poetry, he feels, will be improved by the actual, the col- 
loquial. But though I honor him for the attempt, I doubt 
that it is wholly successful. I feel a jar. I feel a shock. | 
feel as if I had stubbed my toe on the corner of the ward- 
robe. Am I then, I go on to ask, shocked, prudishly and 
conventionally, by the words themselves? I think not. The 
shock is literally a shock. The poet, as I guess, has strained 
himself to include an emotion that is not domesticated and 
acclimatized to poetry; the effort has thrown him off his 
balance; he rights himself, as I am sure I shall find if | 
turn the page, by a violent recourse to the poetical—he 
invokes the moon or the nightingale. Anyhow the transi- 
tion is sharp. The poem is cracked in the middle. Look, it 
comes apart in my hands: here is reality on one side, here is 
beauty on the other; and instead of acquiring a whole ob- 
ject rounded and entire, I am left with broken parts on my 
hands, which, since my reason has been roused and my 
imagination has not been allowed to take entire possession 
of me, I contemplate coldly, critically, and with distaste. 

Such at least is the hasty analysis I make of my own 
sensations as a reader; but again I am interrupted. I see 
that you have overcome your difficulty whatever it was; 
the pen is once more in action, and having torn up the first 
poem you are at work upon another. Now then, if I want 
to understand your state of mind, I must invent another 
explanation to account for this return of fluency. 

You have dismissed, as I suppose, all sorts of things that 
would come naturally to your pen if you had been writing 
prose—the charwoman, the omnibus, the incident on the 
channel boat. Your range is restricted—I judge from your 
expression—concentrated and intensified. I hazard a guess 
that you are thinking now not about things in general, but 
about yourself in particular. There is a fixity, a gloom, yet 
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an inner glow that seem to hint that you are looking within 
and not without. But in order to consolidate these flimsy 
guesses about the meaning of an expression on a face let 
me open another of the books on your table and check it by 
what I find there. Again I open at random and read this: 


To penetrate that room is my desire, 

The extreme attic of the mind, that lies 

Just beyond the last bend in the corridor. 
Writing I do it. Phrases, poems are keys. 
Loving’s another way (but not so sure). 

A fire’s in there, I think, there’s truth at last 
Deep in a lumber chest. Sometimes I’m near, 
But draughts puff out the matches, and I’m lost. 
Sometimes I’m lucky, find a key to turn, 

Open an inch or two,—but always then 

A bell rings, someone calls, or cries of “fire” 
Arrest my hand when nothing’s known or seen, 
And running down the stairs again I mourn. 


And then this: 


There is a dark room, 

The locked and shuttered womb, 
Where negative’s made positive. 
Another dark room, 

The blind and bolted tomb, 

Where positives change to negative. 


We may not undo That or escape This, who 
Have birth and death coiled in our bones, 
Nothing we can do 

Will sweeten the real rue, 

That we begin, and end, with groans. 


And then this: 


Never being, but always at the edge of Being 

My head, like Death mask, is brought into the Sun. 
The shadow pointing finger across cheek, 

I move lips for tasting, I move hands for touching, 
But never am nearer than touching, 

Though the spirit leans outward for seeing. 
Observing rose, gold, eyes, an admired landscape, 
My senses record the act of wishing 

Wishing to be 

Rose, gold, landscape or another— 

Claiming fulfilment in the act of loving. 
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Since these quotations are chosen at random and I have 
yet found three different poets writing about nothing if not 
about the poet himself, I hold that the chances are that 
you, too, are engaged in the same occupation. I conclude 
that self offers no impediment, self joins in the dance, self 
lends itself to the rhythm; it is apparently easier to write 
a poem about oneself than about any other subject. But 
what does one mean by “oneself”? Not the self that 
Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley have described—not the 
self that loves a woman, or that hates a tyrant, or that 
broods over the mystery of the world. No, the self that 
you are engaged in describing is shut out from all that. It 
is a self that sits alone in a room at night with the blinds 
drawn. In other words, the poet is much less interested in 
what we have in common than in what he has apart: in 
myself than in himself. Hence I suppose the extreme diffi- 
culty of these poems—and I have to confess that it would 
floor me completely to say from one reading or even from 
two or three what these poems mean. The poet is trying 
honestly and exactly, to describe a world that has perhaps 
no existence except for one particular person at one particu- 
lar moment. And the more sincere he is in keeping to the 
precise outline of the roses and cabbages of his private uni- 
verse, the more he puzzles us who have agreed in a lazy 
spirit of compromise to see roses and cabbages as they are 
seen, more or less, by the twenty-six passengers on the out- 
side of an omnibus. He strains to describe; we strain to see: 
he flickers his torch; we catch a flying gleam. It is excit- 
ing; it is stimulating; but is that a tree, we ask, or is it 
perhaps an old woman tying up her shoe in the gutter? 

Well, then, if there is any truth in what I am saying— 
if, that is, you cannot write about the actual, the colloquial, 
Mrs. Gape or the channel boat or Miss Curtis on the omni- 
bus, without straining the machine of poetry, if, therefore, 
you are driven to contemplate landscapes and emotions 
within and must render visible to the world at large what 
you alone see, then indeed yours is a hard case, and poetry, 
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though still breathing—witness these little books—is 
drawing her breath in short, sharp gasps. Still, consider the 
symptoms. They are not the symptoms of death in the 
least. Death in literature (and I need not tell you how often 
literature has died in this country or in that) comes grace- 
fully, smoothly, quietly. Lines slip easily down the accus- 
tomed grooves. The old designs are copied so glibly that we 
are half inclined to think them original, save for that very 
glibness. But here the very opposite is happening: here in 
my first quotation the poet breaks his machine because he 
will clog it with raw fact. In my second, he is unintelligible 
because of his desperate determination to tell the truth 
about himself. Thus I cannot help thinking that, though 
you may be right in talking of the difficulty of the om, 
you are wrong to despair. 

Is there not, alas, good reason to hope? I say “alas,” a. 
cause then I must give my reasons, which are bound to 
be foolish and certain also to cause pain to the large and 
highly respectable society of nekrophils—Mr. Peabody 
and his like—who much prefer death to life and are even 
now intoning the sacred and comfortable words, Keats is 
dead, Shelley is dead, Byron is dead. But it is late: nek- 
rophily induces slumber; the old gentlemen have fallen 
asleep over their classics, and if what I am about to say 
takes a sanguine tone—and for my part I do not believe in 
poets dying (Keats, Shelley, Byron, are alive here in this 
room in you and you and you)—I can take comfort from 
the thought that my hoping will not disturb their snoring. 
So to continue: why should not poetry, now that it has so 
honestly scraped itself free from certain falsities, the 
wreckage of the great Victorian age, now that it has so 
sincerely gone down into the mind of the poet and verified 
its outlines—a work of renovation that has to be done from 
time to time and was certainly needed, for bad poetry is 
almost always the result of forgetting oneself—all becomes 
distorted and impure if you lose sight of that central 
reality—now, I say, that poetry has done all this, why 
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should it not once more open its eyes, look out of the win. 
dow and write about other people? Two or three hundred 
years ago you were always writing about other people. Your 
pages were crammed with characters of the most opposite 
and various kinds—Hamlet, Cleopatra, Falstaff. Not only 
did we go to you for drama, and for the subtleties of hu- 
man character, but we also went to you, incredible though 
this now seems, for laughter. You made us roar with laugh- 
ter. Then later, not more than a hundred years ago, you 
were lashing our follies, trouncing our hypocrisies, and 
dashing off the most brilliant of satires. You were Byron, 
remember; you wrote “Don Juan.” You were Crabbe also; 
you took the most sordid details of the lives of peasants 
for your theme. Clearly, therefore, you have it in you to 
deal with a vast variety of subjects; it is only a tempo- 
rary necessity that has shut you up in one room, alone, by 
yourself. 

But how are you going to get out, into the world of other 
people? That is your problem now, if I may hazard a guess 
—to find the right relationship, now that you know your- 
self, between the self that you know and the world outside. 
And it is a difficult problem. No living poet has, I think, 
altogether solved it. Moreover, there are a thousand voices 
prophesying despair. Science, they say, has made poetry 
impossible; there is no poetry in motor cars and wireless. 
And we have no religion. All is tumultuous and transi- 
tional. Therefore, so people say, there can be no relation 
between the poet and the present age. But surely that is 
nonsense. These accidents are superficial; they do not go 
nearly deep enough to destroy the most profound and 
primitive of instincts, the instinct of rhythm. All you need 
now is to stand at the window and let your rhythmical sense 
open and shut, open and shut, boldly and freely, until one 
thing melts in another, until the taxis are dancing with the 
daffodils, until a whole has been made from all these sepa- 
rate fragments. I am talking nonsense, I know. What | 
mean is, summon all your courage, exert all your vigilance, 
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invoke all the gifts that nature has been induced to bestow. 
Then let your rhythmical sense wind itself in and out 
among men and women, omnibuses, sparrows—whatever 
comes along the street—until it has strung them together 
in one harmonious whole. That, perhaps, is your task—to 
find the relation between things that seem incompatible yet 
have a mysterious affinity, to absorb every experience that 
} comes your way fearlessly and saturate it completely so that 
| your poem is a whole, not a fragment; to re-think human 
| life into poetry and so give us tragedy again and comedy 
| by means of characters not spun out at length in the novel- 
ist’s way, but condensed and synthesized in the poet’s way 
—that is what we look to you to do now. But as I do not 
know what I mean by rhythm, and as most certainly I can- 
not tell you which objects can properly be combined to- 
gether in a poem—that is entirely your affair—nor can I 
tell you how metre can be modulated to do this business, I 
will move on to safer ground and turn again to these little 
books themselves. 

When, then, I return to them I am, as I have admitted, 
filled not with forebodings of death but with hopes for the 
future. But one does not always want to be thinking of the 
future, if, as sometimes happens, one is living in the pres- 
ent. When I read these poems, now, at the present moment, 
I find myself—reading, you know, is rather like opening 
the door toa horde of rebels who swarm out attacking one in 
twenty places at once—hit, roused, scraped, bared, swung 
through the air, so that life seems to flash by; then again 
blinded, knocked on the head—all of which are agreeable 
sensations for a reader (since nothing is more dismal than 
to open the door and get no response), and all, I believe, 
certain proof that this poet is alive and kicking. And yet 
mingling with these cries of delight, of jubilation, I re- 
cord also, as I read, the repetition in the bass of one word 
intoned over and over again, by some malcontent. At last 
then, silencing the others, I say to this malcontent, “Well, 
and what do you want?” Whereupon he replies, rather to 
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my discomfort, “Beauty.” Let me repeat, I take no respon- 
sibility for what my senses say when I read; I merely re- 
cord the fact that there is a malcontent in me who com- 
plains that it seems to him odd considering that English 
is a mixed language, a rich language; a language un- 
matched for sound and color, for its power of imagery and 
suggestion—it seems to him odd that these modern poets 
should write as if they had neither ears nor eyes, neither 
soles to their feet nor palms to their hands, but only honest, 
enterprising book-fed brains, uni-sexual bodies, and—but 
here I interrupted him. For when it comes to saying that 
a poet should be bi-sexual, and that, I think, is what he was 
about to say, even I, who have had no scientific training 
whatsoever, draw the line and tell that voice to be silent. 
But how far, if we discount these obvious absurdities, do 
you think that there is truth in this complaint? For my own 
part now that I have stopped reading, and can see the 
poems more or less as a whole, I think it is true that the 
eye and the ear are starved of their rights. There is no 
sense of riches held in reserve behind the admirable exacti- 
tude of the lines I have quoted, as there is for example 
behind the exactitude of Mr. Yeats. And if this is so, I am 
ready to hazard a reason all the more readily because | 
think it bears out what I have just been saying. The art of 
writing, and that is perhaps what my malcontent means by 
beauty, the art of having at one’s beck and call every word 
in the language, of knowing their weights, colors, sounds, 
associations, and thus making them, as is so necessary in 
English, suggest more than they can state, can be learnt of 
course to some extent by reading—it is impossible to read 
too much; but much more drastically and effectively by 
imagining that one is not oneself but somebody different. 
How can you learn to write if you write only about your 
self? To take the obvious example. Can you doubt that the 
reason why Shakespeare knew every sound and syllable in 
the language and could do precisely what he liked with 
grammar and syntax was that Hamlet, Falstaff, and Cleo- 
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patra rushed him into this knowledge; that the lords, offi- 
cers, dependants, murderers, and common soldiers of the 
plays insisted that he should say exactly what they felt in 
the words befitting them? It was they who taught him to 
write, not the begetter of the Sonnets. So that if you want 
to satisfy all those senses that rise in a swarm whenever we 
drop a poem among them—the reason, the imagination, 
the eyes, the ears, the palms of the hands and the soles of 
the feet, not to mention a million more that the psycholo- 
gists have yet to name, you will do well to embark upon a 
long poem in which people as unlike yourself as possible 
talk at the tops of their voices. And for heaven’s sake, 
publish nothing before you are thirty. 

That, I am sure, is of very great importance. Most of 
the faults in the poems I have been reading can be ex- 
plained, I think, by the fact that they have been exposed 
to the fierce light of publicity while they were still too 
young to stand the strain. It has shrivelled them into a 
skeleton austerity, both emotional and verbal, which should 
not be the characteristic of youth. The poet writes very 
well; he writes for the eye of a severe and intelligent pub- 
lic; but how much better he would have written if for ten 
years he had written for no eye but his own! After all, the 
years from twenty to thirty are years (let me refer to your 
letter again) of emotional excitement. The rain dripping, 
a wing flashing, some one passing—the commonest sounds 
and sights have power to fling one, as I seem to remember, 
from the heights of rapture to the depths of despair. And 
if the actual life is thus extreme, the visionary life should 
be free to follow. Write then, now that you are young, 
nonsense by the ream. Be silly, be sentimental, imitate 
Shelley, imitate Samuel Smiles, give the rein to every im- 
pulse; commit every fault of style, grammar, taste, and 
syntax; pour out; tumble over; loose anger, love, satire, in 
whatever words you can catch, coerce or create, in what- 
ever metre, prose, poetry, or gibberish that comes to hand. 
Thus you will learn to write. But if you publish, your free- 
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dom will be checked; you will be thinking what people 
will say; you will write for others when you ought only to 
be writing for yourself. And what point can there be in 
curbing the wild torrent of spontaneous nonsense which js 
now, for a few years only, your divine gift in order to pub- 
lish prim little books of experimental verses? To make 
money? That, we both know, is out of the question. To get 
criticism? But your friends will pepper your manuscripts 
with far more serious and searching criticism than any you 
will get from reviewers. As for fame, look, I implore you, 
at famous people; see how the waters of dulness spread 
around them as they enter; observe their pomposity, their 
prophetic airs; reflect that the greatest poets were anony- 
mous; think how Shakespeare cared nothing for fame; 
how Donne tossed his poems into the wastepaper basket; 
write an essay giving a single instance of any modern Eng- 
lish writer who has survived the disciples and the admirers, 
the autograph hunters and the interviewers, the dinners 
and the luncheons, the celebrations and the commemora- 
tions with which English society so effectively stops the 
mouths of its singers and silences their songs. 

But enough. I, at any rate, will not be nekrophilous. So 
long as you and you and you, venerable and ancient repre- 
sentatives of Sappho, Shakespeare, and Shelley are aged 
precisely twenty-three and propose—O enviable fate! —to 
spend the next fifty years of your lives in writing poetry, 
I refuse to think that the art is dead. And if ever the temp- 
tation to nekrophilize comes over you, be warned by the 
fate of that old gentleman whose name I forget but I think 
that it was Peabody. In the very act of consigning all the 
arts to the grave he choked over a large piece of hot but- 
tered toast, and the consolation then offered him that he 
was about to join the elder Pliny in the shades gave him, I 
am told, no sort of satisfaction whatsoever. 

And now for the intimate, the indiscreet, and indeed the 
only really interesting parts of this letter . . . 
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GOETHE 
By THOMAS MANN 


OR this essay on Goethe, a task of which I feel so 

unworthy, I shall fall back upon a memory, a per- 

sonal experience, to hearten myself for the venture 

and give it the stamp of authenticity, which is best 
and final in all things. I recall the emotions that crowded in 
upon me years ago when I found myself for the first time 
in Goethe’s childhood home on the Hirschgraben in Frank- 
furt. Those rooms and stairs I knew perfectly, in style and 
tone and atmosphere. Here was “ancestry,” as it is recorded 
in the book of my life, and the beginning, likewise, of 
something gigantic. I was at home and at the same time I 
was a late and shy guest in the realm of genius. The home- 
like and the grand rubbed shoulders. This bourgeois-patri- 
cian mansion, now become a museum, where reverence 
treads softly as at the cradle of a demi-god; this dignified 
and decorous setting, treasured and held sacred because of 
the son who left it behind—how far behind! —to grow to 
austere world stature—I gazed on all this, I breathed it in; 
and the discord between familiarity and awe in my breast 
was resolved into that feeling in which humility and self- 
assertion are one, into smiling love. 

I cannot speak of Goethe except with love—with a sense 
of intimacy; if there be offensiveness in this, it is mitigated 
by the keenest awareness that he is incomparable. I may 
leave it to those who feel qualified by training and tem- 
perament to dwell upon his highest flights, from their 
purely intellectual standpoint as historians and commenta- 
tors. It is quite another thing to share in Goethe’s substance, 
in its human guise; and it is only from this standpoint 
that I and others like me can speak of Goethe at all. Why 
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deny that recognition, that right of intimacy, transcending 
the personal and embracing the national? This year the 
world at large is commemorating that great citizen; but 
only Germans can do so with the familiarity I have men- 
tioned that comes through being a part of his substance. 
The dignified bourgeois setting as the home of one who was 
to be at home in all that is human; the world greatness with 
a bourgeois origin: this destiny, the result of good ancestry 
and tremendous growth, is nowhere found in such a typical 
form as in Germany; and everything German that has 
grown up from the bourgeois order to higher spiritual 
levels is smilingly at home in that Frankfurt birthplace. 
There are various ways of looking at the figure of this 
great man and poet (always putting the emphasis upon 
the man), depending upon the historical standpoint from 
which we regard him. Thus he appears—to take the most 
modest view first—as the lord and master of a German cul- 
tural epoch, the classical epoch, for which the Germans 
have been hailed as the nation of poets and thinkers. It was 
an epoch of idealistic individualism and the source of the 
German concept of culture; a period which, in Goethe’s 
own Case, cast its humane spell in the peculiar psychologi- 
cal combination of self-development and self-fulfilment 
with the idea of education, in such a way, moreover, that 
the idea of education bridged the gap between the inner 
life of the individual and the social order. To see Goethe 
thus, as the representative of this classical-humanist epoch 
of culture, is to take the narrowest view of his personality. 
A second, much larger, way of regarding him suggests it- 
self: it is that in which Carlyle, one of his first admirers 
outside Germany, saw him immediately after the great 
German’s death. There have been men on this earth, Car- 
lyle remarks, who have set up impulses requiring fifteen 
hundred years for their complete development, impulses, 
indeed, that even after two thousand years continue to act 
with all their individual force. From such a standpoint, the 
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age of Goethe extends not only over centuries but over mil- 
lennia. As a matter of fact, even to Goethe’s contempo- 
raries his personality had something so miraculous about it 
that they could call him “a divine human being” without 
any sense of extravagance. There was in this wonderful 

ersonality the making of a colossal myth, comparable 
with those of the greatest human beings who have trod this 
earth, and no one can say to what proportions his stature will 
yet grow with the passage of time. To such men belongs 
the world-wide acclaim that falls to the lot of legendary 
figures only, the pride of the race—representatives of time- 
less humanity, who form the highest justification of man- 
kind face to face with the eternal and the universal. 

But between these two ways of looking at Goethe, the 
most intimate and the most sublime, there is a third and in- 
termediate possibility; and for us, who are witnessing the 
ending of the bourgeois epoch, and who are destined in the 
throes and crises of the transition to find a path to new 
worlds, new patterns of life within and without—for us 
this third approach appears the most direct and natural. We 
may best see him as the representative of the half millen- 
nium that we call the bourgeois age, which extends from 
the fifteenth century to the close of the nineteenth. 

This son of a Frankfurt middle-class family once re- 
marked upon the problems that so gifted a man as Byron 
had to face owing to his social environment, his high birth 
and great weaith. A certain middle station, Goethe says, 
would seem to be more conducive to the growth of talent, 
“which accounts for the fact that we find all great artists 
and poets in the middle strata of society.”” This was not the 
only occasion on which he sang the praises of the middle 
class as a fertile soil of talent; there are countless passages 
in his conversations in which he ascribes to the bourgeoisie 
the steadfast human quality which pervades “Hermann und 
Dorothea,” or, as he himself calls it, “The beautiful, or- 
derly Bildung by which this class is enabled to survive in 
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peace and war.” Goethe tells us: “In Karlsbad somebody 
once referred to me asa sober poet. By this he meant to con- 
vey that for all my poetic activity I continued to be a sen- 
sible man according to bourgeois standards. Some regarded 
this as praise, others as censure. That is not for me to de- 
cide; my nature is as he described it, and it must be left to 
others to judge of its merits.”” So we, too, may regard the 
comment as neither praise nor censure; we simply take it as 
the dispassionate statement of a critical observer who was 
certainly no fool. It may seem rather a humorous business, 
almost by way of a joke, to point out in a man of Goethe's 
stature traits that one can call bourgeois in the common, or- 
dinary sense of the word. Yet it is possible to carry the ob- 
servation of the petty and the external to a higher level 
where even such trifles acquire significance. Take, for ex- 
ample, his outward manner of living, the attention he gave 
to dress, his taste for elegance, the neatness and cleanliness 
of everything that passed through his hands, as attested by 
his friends. These are the simplest and most natural habits 
of good breeding, formed in the nursery. 

In the words of one of Goethe’s contemporaries, “he 
showed no sign of the eccentric behavior so often found in 
men of genius; he was simple and courteous.” There was 
nothing solemn or pompous about him, no pose of priestly 
dignity. He could make fun of himself, and provided noth- 
ing weighed on his mind, he was quite capable of a child- 
like or fatherly good nature. It gave him the most genuine 
pleasure to do people kind turns, and to show them little at- 
tentions. With sympathetic solicitude he came to the aid of 
those who found difficulty in adjusting themselves to life, 
and then he was wont to harp on his favorite idea of “well- 
being,” a thoroughly bourgeois idea, surely. This idea 
raised to a higher spiritual significance we find in “Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit,” where Goethe analyzes the sense of 
well-being and finds it rooted in the periodic regularity of 
outward things—the interchange of day and night, the 
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succession of the seasons, of flowers and fruit, and all else 
that comes at regular intervals. Where that even rhythm in 
nature and in life’s phenomena falters, Goethe feels there 
is actual disease and danger, and he regards this as the chief 
reason for suicide. 

To this lighter side of the picture belongs also the bour- 
geois emphasis that Goethe laid upon good living, on both 
food and drink, taking offense when on occasion he felt 
himself neglected in such matters; and certainly his close 
friendship with Zelter owed part of its relish to the deli- 
cious young Teltow carrots that found their way to 
Goethe’s table. As business man and head of his household, 
he is keen, distrustful, and tenacious. For all that he is a 
poet, he drives a sharp bargain, and he exacts the maximum 
profit from his literary output. 

We find in Goethe, too, a bourgeois love of order, in- 
herited from his father, and, as in his father’s case, this de- 
generates, when he grows old, into decidedly pedantic 
habits and a whimsical mania for collecting. In “Dichtung 
und Wahrheit” he says that one of his father’s principles, 
which became a hobby, was to carry through at all costs 
anything once undertaken. When a book was selected for 
reading in the family circle, it had to be read to the bitter 
end, no matter how boring it turned out to be; and his 
father insisted in all other affairs that a thing once begun 
be completed, however arduous, or even pointless, the task. 
One must not underestimate the habit-forming effect of 
such discipline. It was Goethe’s nature to tire easily, to be 
restless and to pursue a diversity of interests; of these tend- 
encies that ethical imperative to finish work begun cer- 
tainly acted as a necessary corrective. From a point of view 
that is above practical and social considerations, it may not 
matter whether an artist possesses the middle-class virtues 
of patience, industry, and tenacity that make one carry 
through a project and put the final touches to it. But the 
egoism of the artist’s dream and self-gratification must be 
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offset by social impulses or, if you like, by a bourgeois sym- 
pathy and desire to render service—if it is to result in q 
rounded work. And who knows whether “Faust,” infinite 
in its inner scope, would have reached even the stage of ex- 
ternal completion that it has if the bourgeois father had not 
implanted in the boy’s mind the pedagogical imperative to 
finish things? 

“The half-artist,” says Goethe to Eckermann, “is al- 
ways in a hurry to have done and takes no pleasure in the 
work. Genuine, truly great talent, on the contrary, finds its 
highest happiness in the working out of the idea.” “One 
should not be concerned with the thought of getting 
through,” he says, “‘just as one travels, not for the sake of 
arriving, but for the sake of travelling.” “There are excel- 
lent people,” he remarks at another time, “who can do 
nothing extemporaneously or superficially. Their natures 
demand a state of calm and deep absorption in the thing 
under consideration. Such talents often provoke our impa- 
tience, in so far as they rarely satisfy our desires of the mo- 
ment. However, it is in this way that the highest achieve- 
ments come about.” Here he is speaking objectively of “ex- 
cellent people”; but it is obvious that in large measure he 
belongs with them, and that his own highest achievements 
were attained in this manner. 

Deliberateness and slowness, a motherly patience, as it 
were, in the creative process—these are features insepa- 
rably bound up with his genius. Goethe is much more the 
laborious artist than the dashing improviser. The wonder- 
ful story which ultimately appeared under the plain title 
of “Novelle” he carried about in his head for thirty years. 
“Egmont” required twelve years between conception and 
completion, “Iphigenie” eight, ‘“Tasso” nine. The work on 
“Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre” took sixteen years, that on 
“Faust” spanned almost four decades. In reality, the poetic 
activity of his entire life drew its sustenance from his 
youth. He was not the man of ever new projects and inven- 
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tions; essentially, his productive process consisted rather in 
working out themes which dated back to his early years, 
and which he carried about with him for decades, pouring 
the wealth of his whole experience into them, so that they 
took on a cosmic liberality. Thus “Faust” was in its origin 
a breezy student play, poking fun at faculties and profes- 
sors and unfolding in doggerel verse the sweetly tragic 
story of a little middle-class girl’s seduction. But the germi- 
nating power of this slender sapling was so great, and the 
steadfast care and zealous nurture lavished upon it in secret 
proved so effective, that eventually its canopied crown 
overshadowed everything, so that it has set a standard for 
the poetry of Germany and mankind at large and is a work 
to which one turns as one turns to the Bible, to find a com- 
pelling and comforting rendering of all that is human. 
Similarly, “Wilhelm Meister” set out to be the novel of a 
young man with a passion for the theatre, with no larger 
aim than to portray the world of wild bohemianism more 
vividly than had ever been done before. But in the end the 
whole business of the stage proved to be only the starting- 
point for an epic cultural journey of such far-reaching and 
all-embracing proportions that a clever Romantic critic 
could sum up the significance of his epoch in these three 
phenomena: ‘“The French Revolution, Fichte’s ‘Theory of 
Knowledge,’ and ‘Wilhelm Meister.’ ” This unforced, un- 
ambitious, quiet, and natural, almost vegetative, kind of 
growth from humble beginnings to something of universal 
scope, is the most lovable feature of Goethe’s impressive 
life work. 

Goethe is reported to have said: “There are only two 
ways of reaching an important goal: violence or persist- 
ence.” The way of this great foe of violence and champion 
of peaceful processes was persistence, steadiness, endur- 
ance. We find in Goethe an element of care, of solicitude, 
that may be regarded as bourgeois in its ethical aspects. 
“The provident man is master of the day,” he says. He 
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sings the praise of dawn, of morning, as the time when we 
are not only most intelligent but also most careful; “for 
care also,” he adds, “is an aspect of intelligence, even if only 
a passive one; stupidity does not bother about it.” And the 
praise of morning as the time of true creative vigor he 
chants in a festive strain: 


Day before day, divine honor be thine! 


Bound up with this carefulness is his sense of the value of 
time, amounting to a cult, a religion. He exploits every 
minute, and his life is one of the most industrious on record 
in the diversity of its activities. He never really relaxes. 
Despite his saying that to be a man was to be a fighter, 
he was a great lover of peace, and he has himself told us 
that the attitude of heaven-storming Titanism was alien to 
his soul. His poetry drew no inspiration from any such 
mood of radical defiance. “It was more in keeping with my 
temperament,” he says, “to portray that pacific, plastic, 
long-suffering resistance that acknowledges the rule of the 
higher powers though it would meet them on a footing of 
equality.” His contemplative, dispassionate way of looking 
at life, of entering into all phenomena and rendering them 
articulate, his blanket pronouncement that life is good, ex- 
cludes the tragic: were he to yield to that spell, he says, 
instead of dreading and shunning it, it would destroy him. 
There is a touch of sobriety and common sense in all this 
which was resented as anti-poetic by such seraphic vision- 
aries as Novalis. “Goethe is an utterly practical poet,” 
Novalis writes. “He is in his works what the Englishman is 
in his wares: thoroughly simple, tasteful, well-adapted, 
and durable. He has done in the field of German literature 
what Wedgwood did in the field of English art. . . . It is 
more in line with his natural inclination to finish some trifle 
to the final touch, to give it the most perfect polish and 
adaptation, than to undertake something of cosmic scope 
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and know in advance that it can never be executed to 
perfection.” 

For all their animus, these criticisms are keen and exact 
within certain limits. The bourgeois ideal, we note, is not 
lacking in their purport; and that Novalis felt the charm 
of what the term bourgeois connotes for him there, is at- 
tested by another passage where he declares: “ ‘Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre’ is a powerful proof of that magic of 
delivery, that insinuating flattery to the ear inherent in a 
bright, pleasing, simple, yet variegated style. He who has 
this charm of diction can interest and entertain us with the 
most insignificant trifles. This spiritual unity is the very 
soul of a book, the secret of its personal appeal.” It is im- 
possible to conceive a cooler and at the same time truer 
appraisal of the rational magic, the artlessly divine charm 
of Goethe’s style, than that of Novalis. All straining af- 
ter effect, all poetic extravagance are indeed foreign to 
Goethe’s style, which, nevertheless, always goes to the 
limit, moving on a middle plane of discreet audacity, mas- 
terly boldness, and infallible artistic tact. Always supple 
and precise, even the dictated prose of Goethe’s old age 
retains that magic rhythm, a most perfect blend of Eros 
and Logos, that lures and leads us on irresistibly. There is 
no solemn pomp or priestly dignity about his tone—to one 
schooled in Goethe’s tradition and taste, language of that 
sort is repugnant and utterly boring to read or to listen to 
with the inner ear. With Goethe one is invariably conscious 
of a voice of middle pitch and intensity, a voice not raised 
above the level of prose utterance, even in the lyrics, yet of 
a serene boldness unheard of in prose. He has a way of re- 
creating words—it is as if they had just sprung from the 
womb of language, absolutely fresh and radiant and 
unique. He seems to invest a word with new meaning, in 
such a way, moreover, that its meaning takes on a pecul- 
larly transcendental hue, serene and uncanny at the same 
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time, something that is both “golden” and sublime, at once 
well-bred and swashbuckling in the peculiar sense oj 
Goethe’s saying that there is a trace of the buccaneer iy 
every artist, and that talent is unthinkable without it. This 
holds good equally for “Faust,” the “Divan,” and the 
prose writings; and if the audacity in them must be 
credited to the artist, the element of temperate moderation 
may be set down as a bourgeois feature. 

And does not Goethe’s realism fall under the same head- 
ing—his realism as opposed to Schiller’s poetical practice 
of making an idea his starting-point—a contrast such a; 
exists between Tolstoi’s full-bodied, homeric figures and 
Dostoevsky’s shadowy visions? There was something that 
his friend Merck said to him when he was young, some- 
thing he never forgot and in a sense adopted as his motto: 
“Your way, from which nothing can swerve you, is to en- 
dow reality with poetic form; the others start out with 
poetic preconceptions and then try to endow them with 
reality, a procedure resulting in arrant nonsense.” “It is 
the spirit of reality that constitutes genuine ideality,” says 
Goethe with pointed reference to Schiller, clothing his 
idealism in anti-idealistic language in a way that is charac- 
teristic of his whole attitude towards individual human 
matters and towards the problems of the race, notably in 
political questions. As he once crassly put it, the burning 
of a farmhouse is a genuine calamity and catastrophe, 
whereas “the destruction of the fatherland” is a mere 
phrase. This is a most radical expression of his unpolitical 
and anti-political cast of mind, and, what amounts to the 
same thing, his impatience with political democracy. Yet it 
does not brand him as an aristocrat. Goethe insisted that at 
bottom Schiller was far more of an aristocrat than he him- 
self. Schiller represents the middle-class idea politically 
and democratically speaking, while Goethe represents it on 
the spiritual and cultural side. We are aware, of course, 
that it was as a bourgeois in the spiritual and cultural sense 
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F that Goethe abhorred the French Revolution as something 
| gruesomely alien, something that sapped his vitality like a 
' disease and came very near to ruining him as a poet. 

It is hard to say to what extent the German bourgeois 
idea owes its introspective, cultural, anti-political impress 
to Goethe, and to what extent Goethe, as an exponent of 
these qualities, merely reflected the German bourgeois 
character. Perhaps it is a case of interaction and mutual 
confirmation, for nothing can rock the conviction that in / 
spite of being a citizen of the world, or rather by virtue of / 
it, Goethe was spiritually a bourgeois, a German bourgeois. 
The impassioned language of the political humanitarian 
struggle for freedom is foreign to him. That is why he 
found it necessary to emphasize that he too was a fighter, a 
fighter for human freedom. “You need not hesitate,” he 
said, “to erect a monument to me as well as to Bliicher. He 
| freed you from the French: I freed you from the nets of 
philistinism.” He was a fighter and liberator in the realm 
of morality, of thought, especially in matters of sex, but 
not in the realm of political and social organization. In 
Gretchen’s pitiful lot and Faust’s love and guilt, there is 
no attack on any law, any social state, any institution: in 
this “tragedy” a poet holds communion with the Eternal 
on the fate of man. Thus it was possible that when called 
upon as member of the state council of Weimar to sit in 
judgment on an actual case of a mother charged with in- 
fanticide, in which the other stern ministers invoked the 
death penalty, this same poet could put his signature on the 
warrant with the words “I too,” and this despite the fact 
that the Duke himself was inclined towards mercy. I am 
not the first to feel that this is in its way as moving as the 
whole Faust tragedy. 

The French writer Maurice Barrés has called “Iphi- 
genie” a civilizing work because it champions the rights of 
society against the arrogance of the spirit. This remark is 
even more applicable to that other essay in self-education, 
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in self-discipline amounting to self-castigation, “Tasso,” 
a play which is so often berated because of the fastidioys 
seemliness of its atmosphere. There is a connection between 
this civilizing tendency and that awful “I too” by which 
Goethe forced himself to throw the weight of his official 
authority into the balance in defense of the rights of society 
against the spirit—this same Goethe who had so power- 
fully contributed to the liberation of the spirit, both as poet 
and man of letters, by releasing emotion and by his broad 
and searching analysis of human nature. He defended so- 
ciety in that conservative sense which is inherent in the 
concept of defense. A purely non-political attitude is an 
impossibility; one can at most be anti-political, that is to 
say, conservative, whereas the political spirit is humani- 
tarian and revolutionary in its very essence. Richard Wag- 
ner had the same thing in mind when he declared: “The 
German is conservative.” It can happen, however, as in the 
case of Wagner and his spiritual disciples, that this German 
conservatism may turn into nationalistic agitation—an atti- 
tude that left Goethe, German citizen of the world as he 
was, cold to the point of scorn, even at a time when nation- 
alism had so powerful a historical justification as in 1813. 
His horror of the Revolution was due to his abhorrence of 
political, democratic agitation, and its spiritual by-product, 
nationalism. And it is a significant fact, tending to show 
how little the German middle-class character has changed, 
that this same cultural dread of the inroads of political agi- 
tation reasserted itself in our own day, between 1916 and 
1919, roughly speaking; and the instinctive and elemental 
vehemence with which this struggle had to be fought all 
over again makes it seem unlikely that the embattled spirits 
were fully aware how true to type the whole performance 
ran. 

As to Goethe, an observation may be warranted concern- 
ing the human and personal implications of the anti- 
idealistic attitude, although the psychological ground is so 
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uncertain that a hint will have to suffice. There can be no 
doubt about the fact that idealistic faith, although it may 
lead to martyrdom, tends to make for happiness in its pos- 
sessor in a way that is not the case with a poet who takes a 
lofty and supremely ironical point of view and knows 


neither convictions nor preferential valuations but mirrors 
' all things with the same impartial affection. Scanning 


Goethe more closely as he appears after the innocence of 
youth has left him, we notice in his face deep furrows of 


: grief and of bitterness, a lack of zest that is related in an 
intimate and uncanny way to his skepticism regarding 


ideals, to his naturalistic impartiality—to what he called 
his “moral dilettantism.” There is a peculiar frigidity and 
viciousness about him, a humor suggestive of witches’ sab- 
baths, an eerie fitfulness that continues to arouse one’s curi- 
osity and must be encompassed in one’s love if one loves 
Goethe. When we press into this phase of his nature, we 
realize that it is the children of the spirit who are more 
closely concerned with happiness and harmony than are the 
children of nature. Clearness and singlemindedness in the 
conscious pursuit of a goal, positive faith and fervor, every- 
thing, in short, that makes for peace of mind is much more 
easily accessible to the children of the spirit. Nature does 
not give peace, simplicity, singleness; she is equivocal, con- 
tradictory, negative; there is in her an element of radical 
skepticism. She does not bestow goodness, for she herself 
is not good. She does not permit of clean-cut judgments, 
for she is neutral. She endows her children with an indif- 
ferent and problematical disposition that is more akin to 
torment and viciousness than to happiness and serenity. 
“Goethe’s tendency towards negation and his skeptical 
neutrality were strikingly in evidence once again,” wrote 
Chancellor von Miller. And many other contemporaries 
were struck by an elemental, obscure, malicious, confusing, 
even diabolical, strain in his make-up. One could collect a 
hundred statements attesting his moods of sardonic humor, 
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his spirit of sophistry and contradiction. “In one of his eyes 
there is an angel, in the other lurks a devil,” wrote a fellow 
traveller. But the most sinister comment on record about 
him says: “He has tolerance without kindness.” “He would 
speak,” Charlotte von Schiller writes, “in sentences that 
all contained contradictions, so that one could draw any 
conclusion one pleased; but one had a painful feeling that 
the Master was twiddling his thumbs at the world.” Twid- 
dling his thumbs! That sounds like nihilism—and, in all 
seriousness, what did Goethe believe in? Not in humanity; 
I mean, not in the possibility of mankind’s being purged 
and liberated by revolutionary means. “The see-saw will 
go on forever,” he says; “one class will suffer while the 
other thrives; egoism and envy, like evil demons, will al- 
ways be pulling the strings, and the strife of factions will 
never end.” But did he at least believe in art? Was it sacred 
to him in any emotionally religious sense? Certain remarks 
point to the negative answer. I shall never forget my im- 
pression on reading for the first time his rejoinder to a 
young man who had enthusiastically declared that he in- 
tended to live and labor and suffer for art. Goethe answered 
coolly, “With art there can be no question of suffering.” 
He always kept a cold douche in readiness for people who 
gushed and raved about poetry. One day he upset the per- 
son he was talking to with the paradox that a poem amounts 
to nothing at bottom. “Every poem is in a sense a kiss be- 
stowed upon the world, but mere kissing begets no chil- 
dren.” He then stopped abruptly and refused to take up the 
conversation again. 

I cannot help linking these traits with a phenomenon 
that has struck and put off a great many observers. All his 
life Goethe never got over a certain constraint and embar- 
rassment in his relations with people; this, which was espe- 
cially singular in a man of the world and a courtier, he 
would try unsuccessfully to hide under ceremonious stiff- 
ness. On one occasion, when notice was taken of the aloof 
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formality which Goethe assumed towards curious visitors 
and admirers, Ottilie von Goethe declared that it was a 
fact, however incredible in a man of his social experience 
and savoir-vivre, that this seemingly haughty bearing was 
in reality a mask to cover up genuine embarrassment. By 
way of explanation she added that Goethe was at heart 
truly modest and humble. I do not doubt it. The greater a 
man’s range, the further is he removed from conceit, 
which is always a sign of limitation. But Goethe himself 
has said: “Only rogues are modest,” and he was certainly 
not without a sense of his greatness, of his incomparable 
superiority over all the people he met. There must have 
been deeper grounds for his constraint: it is a sign of that 
ironic nihilism of which I have spoken, that eerie absence 
of innermost conviction characteristic of the poet, that lack 
of enthusiasm and faith in ideals such as animated Schiller. 

It is certain that all the hatred that Goethe had to en- 
dure, all the reproaches and complaints about his egoism, 
his haughtiness, his want of moral sense, his “vast obstruc- 
tive power,” are due to his coldness towards idealistic po- 
litical enthusiasm in the form of militant nationalism or 
the humanitarian revolutionary gospel; and also to the fact 
that his life was directly opposed to the dominant trend of 
the age, the idea of democracy and nationalism. In their 
criticism and complaints people forgot that Goethe’s indif- 
ference to the political order by no means signified a lack 
of love for mankind. Indeed, it was he who said that the 
mere sight of a human face could cure him of melancholy, 
and he endorsed the humanist’s words that “The proper 
study of mankind is man.” Nor can he have been indiffer- 
ent to the future of the race. For man, love, the future, 
these are all one—one emotional complex of sympathy 
with life. And despite Goethe’s unpolitical bent, sympathy 
with life was part of his very being. To express it he even 
coined a term that seemed to me both paradoxical and 
strikingly bold when I grasped its import. It was as a young 
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man who took his pessimism very seriously, having found 
its philosophical sanction in Schopenhauer, that I recall 
coming upon Goethe’s word “lebenswiirdig,” worthy of 
life, in a line of his Epilogue to Schiller’s “Bell”’: “Shall 
death snatch one so worthy of life?” This was an associa- 
tion that had not existed before, to my knowledge; it was 
a brand-new term bearing Goethe’s personal signature. The 
idea of life being enthroned on a pedestal and empowered 
to bestow on those who made themselves worthy of it the 
highest award of merit—an award that should rightfully 
exempt one from personal annihilation—this clashed with 
my juvenile notion of nobility, which I was accustomed to 
connect with a sublime unfitness and maladjustment to 
earthly life. And, in truth, Goethe’s strange term is the 
expression of a defiant positivism, of an affirmation of life 
that rises above pessimism and constitutes, to my mind, a 
very high and abstract form of the bourgeois idea. This 
aristocratic bourgeois idea of being in partnership with life, 
of having one’s feet solidly planted on the earth, is the 
prerogative of those whom nature has endowed with spe- 
cial privileges; and there is something not far from brv- 
tality in their contempt for “starveling souls that hanker 
after the unattainable.” 

In view of the gifts which nature lavished upon this 
favored child of hers, it may seem strange that. Goethe met 
all attempts, of envious critics and the enthusiasts alike, to 
extol his life as singularly happy with a clean-cut denial. 
Calm yourselves, he says, I was not happy; if all the good 
hours of my life were added together, they would not 
amount to four weeks. “It was an endless task of rolling a 
rock uphill that always had to be done over again.” And 
then follows the impressive statement that really explains 
everything: “The demands upon my activity, outer as well 
as inner, were too many.” So he was not happy—as a result 
of the tasks which his genius set while the importunings of 
the world constantly got in the way of his performing 
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them. And how about the relations of this marvel of vi- 
tality to health and disease? Genius, as we know, can never 
be normal in the banal, narrowly bourgeois sense; no mat- 
ter how favored by nature, it cannot be natural, healthy, 
regular in the sense of the philistine. Physically, there is 
always about it much that is delicate, irritable, precariously 
balanced; psychically, much that is uncanny, alien to the 
normal, and almost psychopathic. Goethe knew this and 
stated it for Eckermann’s benefit: “The extraordinary 
achievement of such people” (such people as I, we may 
interpolate for him) “presupposes a very delicate organiza- 
tion, more sensitively tuned than is usual and capable of 
hearkening to celestial voices. Such an organization is easily 
upset and dislocated when it comes into conflict with the 
world and its elements, and unless this abnormal sensibility 
is combined with an extraordinary tenacity, chronic ill 
health is likely to result.” In this combination of sensibility 
and tenacity the peculiar vitality of genius is once and for 
all defined. All this makes us realize what a tenacious will 
to live, in the higher sense of the word, what a vital ethos, 
as one might say, must have been needed to keep such a 
constitution as Goethe’s from deserting its post in the serv- 
ice of life, to make it endure to the end of the full biblical 
span and hold out until the age of eighty-two. That was 
no child’s play, either physically or spiritually. “He who 
wrote ‘Werther’ at twenty,” Goethe exclaims on one occa- 
sion, “how is he to live at seventy!” 

He feared this little book, filled with destructive senti- 
mentality, which had once plunged the world into a deliri- 
ous ecstasy of dying; and as an old man he confessed that 
since its appearance he had read it only once, carefully 
avoiding it afterwards. “It is all combustibles,” he says, 
“it has an uncanny effect on me, and I am afraid of 
experiencing again the pathological state from which it 
sprang.” In his maturity he insists, in theory, that art 
should offer what is healthy and full of zest. He rails at 
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what he calls the “field-hospital poetry” of his day. Over 
against such perverted art he sets the Spartan poetry which 
not only sings battle songs but also inspires men with 
the courage to face life’s struggles. But did he always act 
accordingly? Certainly not in “Werther”; and for a poet 
of harmony and inspiriting Spartan exhortation, it ap- 
pears strange that in his most intimate emotional revelation 
he identifies himself with an earlier fellow poet, whose 
career leads to the madhouse and the monastery. 

The bourgeois sense of partnership with life would seem 
to require strictness in morals, an unconditional affirmation 
of morality; for reason and morality are the pillars of life. 
Yet, in a very un-bourgeois way, Goethe defends passion 
and what people call “over-intensity and morbidity,” in- 
sisting that over-intensity and morbidity are also natural 
states of mind and that so-called “health” can exist only 
as an equilibrium of opposing forces. And he contradicts 
a disciple who ventured the opinion that there was nothing 
positive to be gained for man’s higher spiritual develop- 
ment from Byron’s writings because of their questionable 
morality. “But why not?” answers Goethe. “Byron’s cour- 
age, his boldness, his grandeur—doesn’t all that make for 
higher development? We must guard against trying to find 
this solely in what is strictly pure and moral.” That is what 
I call speaking in a way that transcends the middle-class 
manner. 

Be that as it may, an attist of Goethe’s creative genius 
contrives somehow to smile upon life and keep faith with 
it. Despite his conservatism and negative attitude towards 
politics, there is not the slightest trace of the reactionary 
about him, and this is indicative of his sympathy with life. 
The versatility, the infinite dilettantism of his nature, has 
made it easy for people on opposite sides to fall back upon 
Goethe for support; one thing, however, is impossible—to 
invoke his name in the cause of any spiritual reaction. He 
was no “prince of midnight,” no Metternich who muti- 
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lated life because of his sinister fear of the future. Goethe 
loved order, but he expressly placed reason and light at its 
service, and he despised stupidity and darkness. “The hu- 
man pack,” he says in “Wilhelm Meister,” “fear nothing 
so much as reason; they ought to fear stupidity if they had 
the sense to know what is really to be feared.” Against re- 
action and obscurantism in art Goethe stood his ground at 
all times, as when he opposed a certain fashionable affecta- 
tion of primitivism in painting. He is a champion of the 
free and the strong in art. He admires Moliére for his 
truthful, ruthless exposure of man’s foibles; and he would 
like to bar young girls from the theatre in order to leave 
the stage free for an absolutely unhampered portrayal of 
life before mature men and women. 

In spite of his being constantly attacked with a venom 
which almost strains our powers of belief to-day, he ad- 
dressed himself to the whole nation. It was a far cry from 
the middle-class boy, bending over his sketches and exercises 
by the window in the mansard roof of his house on the 
Hirschgraben, to the man of seventy who makes the mov- 
ing confession that he had “learned greatness painfully.” 
It meant learning to adjust his activity to an ever-widening 
range, both nationally and historically. And he learned 
more. The older he grew, the stronger became his desire 
to make the world his forum, as we can well understand 
when we remember that his literary career began with so 
widely known a success as “Werther.” The idea grew upon 
him that poetry is a gift to all mankind, and that Germans 
particularly must look beyond the narrow confines of their 
environment in order to avoid the pitfalls of pedantic con- 
ceit both as individuals and as a nation. “For that reason I 
like to glance around among foreign nations,” he adds, 
“and I advise everybody to do likewise. Literature that is 
merely national is now no longer of much account; the 
epoch of world literature is about to dawn, and everyone 
must work to hasten the coming of this epoch.” This term 
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“world literature” is a new conception of Goethe’s; he puts 
it as half fact and half challenge. World literature jp 
Goethe’s sense, it scarcely need be said, does not signify sim- 
ply the sum total of all the recorded expression of the hu- 
man spirit; he has in mind rather its rarest and finest flower, 
which, wherever it grows, is felt and recognized to be the 
possession of mankind at large, by virtue of its excellence 
and universality. Goethe’s new term is based upon recogni- 
tion of the fact that the time has come when only what has 
world capacity is of genuine significance; the day is gone 
for what is limited in its appeal to the sphere of its origin. 

As a matter of fact, what he himself gave us had, in the 
opinion of connoisseurs, long taken its place in this world 
literature; and not only that part of it which shows Medi- 
terranean influence in its classical-humanistic spirit and 
form, but also that which is pre-eminently Nordic and 
German—such works as the first part of “Faust” and the 
cultural novel “Wilhelm Meister.” In his old age Goethe 
had the satisfaction of receiving from the hand of the 
Scotsman Carlyle the English translation of ‘Wilhelm 
Meister,” accompanied by a letter full of fervent filial 
affection and devotion. He turned the pages of a French 
edition of his Faust poem, adorned with drawings by 
Eugéne Delacroix. He read solemn treatises on the newly 
published Helena episode of that poem in the journals of 
Edinburgh, Paris, and Moscow; and it is well to dwell upon 
this world-wide echo of his work as a satisfaction to him 
that must have helped make up for many a sneering de- 
tractor’s voice at home. “No nation,” he says, “is qualified 
to judge of its own deeds and its own literature. One could 
also say this of an age.” A clever Frenchman has coupled 
these two sentences in the phrase: “L’étranger, cette pos- 
térité contemporaine.” 

Undoubtedly Goethe’s term world literature was in 
large measure an anticipation. The developments of the 
ten decades that have elapsed since his death, the perfec- 
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tion of communications, the stimulation of literary ex- 
change that followed in its wake, the movement of Europe, 
indeed of the whole world, in the direction of greater 
intimacy—a movement actually accelerated rather than 
retarded by the Great War—all this was necessary to bring 
fully into being the epoch which Goethe saw ahead. So 
much is this epoch now upon us that there is grave danger 
of our confusing what merits world-wide acclaim with 
inferior productions that happen to have international cur- 
rency—a fact which intellectual provincials delight to ex- 
ploit with a view to bringing into disrepute at home accom- 
plishments that have found the approval of the outside 
world. This possibility did not exist in Goethe’s time, or 
was much smaller than to-day. It was never feasible to use 
the honors that came to him from foreign countries as 
evidence against him of an unGerman mediocrity. 

The thing that interests me about Goethe’s strong lean- 
ing towards all that is large and world-wide is the bour- 
geois and super-bourgeois nature of this trait. It comes out 
strikingly in certain phrases that he uses. He speaks of a 
“free-trade in ideas and feelings,” a characteristic trans- 
ference of the language of economic liberalism to the spir- 
itual life. And this leaning towards freedom and expansion 
appears in connection not only with space but also with 
time. “In wide epochal circles,” as Goethe puts it, he 
sought scope for his activity. He is a citizen not of one 
century alone. I have already referred to his intimate af- 
filiations with earlier centuries, but it is important to em- 
phasize his present and future status, and to suggest the 
direction in which his life force is moving upon us and 
beyond us. | 

In this regard, the personal relations of the great lover 
of life with Schopenhauer are to me symbolic. One evening 
in his later years, Goethe, who had seen Mozart in his 
youth, attended a social gathering, and, without looking 
around went straight up to the young philosopher whose 
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doctoral dissertation on the fourfold root of the principle 
of sufficient reason he had just read, and congratulated him 
on this magnificent piece of work. He took the hand of the 
man who was preparing to write “The World as Will and 
Idea,” the classic mainstay of European pessimism during 
the second half of that pre-eminently bourgeois age, the 
nineteenth century, a work which had a decisive influence 
on the life of Wagner, and also of Nietzsche. This scene 
suggests a wonderful conjunction in the spiritual heavens, 
Goethe, Schopenhauer, Wagner, Nietzsche—they were 
the great fixed stars of our youth, for both Germany and 
Europe: our spiritual ancestry, of which we are proud; for 
all ancestry, all consciousness of spiritual ancestry, is aristo- 
cratic. “The artist must have ancestry, he must know 
whence he comes,” Goethe said. Here is the great spiritual 
home in which we were reared, the world of the bourgeois 
spirit. It has within it a certain transcendental element, 
by which it uplifts and transforms itself. “From what 
should the highest culture spring if not from bourgeois 
stock?” Goethe says; and this saying has a deeper meaning 
than the word culture seems capable of conveying to-day. 
I have asked, and I ask again: From what did the great 
liberating achievements of the revolutionary spirit spring 
“Gf not from bourgeois stock”?—the will and the call to 
effect the most radical emancipation from limitations of 
class, to embark upon the most dangerous adventures in the 
realm of thought—that is the charter of liberty which the 
Spirit has granted to the middle class. As for Nietzsche, 
child and grandchild of protestant parsons, in whom nine- 
teenth-century Romanticism achieved its own conquest, 
where was he rooted if not in the soil of the middle class’ 
And just such a self-conquest of the bourgeois character 
through the Spirit we find in the novel of Goethe’s old age, 
the “Wanderjahre.” 

The theme of this book is the self-conquest of individu- 
alistic humanity. With a prophetic boldness Goethe here 
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sets his face against it, in order to embrace human and edu- 
cational principles and aspirations which properly belong 
to our own day and have but lately begun to permeate the 
general consciousness. In its pages one feels a tremor of 
the distant thunder of ideas that lead far away from all 
that classical bourgeois concept of culture that Goethe 
himself had been so eminently active in fostering and for- 
mulating. The ideal of individual universality is dropped, 
and an age of specialization proclaimed. Our present-day 
sense of the individual’s inadequacy is there: it takes the 
sum total of men to make mankind; the individual becomes 
a function; the idea of community and co-operation asserts 
itself; and the rigid discipline of the “Pedagogical Prov- 
ince” depicted in the ““Wanderjahre,” for all its concessions 
to the Muses, leaves little roon: for the individualistic, the 
“liberal,” bourgeois ideal. 

This bold, dream-like anticipation of a new society to 
succeed the bourgeois order is as remarkable, as impressive, 
as the old man’s growing interest in engineering projects of 
utopian scope, his enthusiasm for undertakings like the 
cutting through of the Isthmus of Panama. He talks of 
these things insistently and goes into detail as if they were 
of more importance to him than all the poetry in the world, 
and that is true, in the last analysis. His optimistic delight 
in the scientific side of civilization, affecting communi- 
cations particularly, need cause no surprise in view of the 
end of Faust, who experiences his highest moment in the 
realization of a utilitarian dream, the draining of a swamp 
—a peculiar affront, indeed, to the one-sidedly aesthetic 
and philosophical trend of the age! In the same way, 
Goethe was astonishingly indefatigable in his old age in 
discussing the possibilities of joining the Gulf of Mexico 
with the Pacific, and in expatiating on the incalculable ef- 
fects of such a feat upon the whole world, civilized and 
uncivilized alike. He wanted the United States to under- 
take the work, and his fancy dwells upon the prosperous 
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cities that would spring up one after another along the 
Pacific coast, where nature had so felicitously prepared the 
ground for man by making good harbors. He could hardly 
wait for that to come about—that and the joining of the 
Danube and the Rhine, a perfectly staggering project, to 
be sure, along with a third very great project, the Suez 
Canal for the English. “To see all that,” he exclaims, 
“might make it worth while to hold out on this earth for 
another fifty years.” He cast his eyes over the earth, refus- 
ing to stop short at the borders of his own country; his en- 
thusiasm for the future was vast enough to take in the 
whole world; and the quickening of life, the joys and 
sorrows, of foreign nations affected him as did those of his 
own people. His was an imperialism of love—the imperial- 
ism of an august mind risen above barriers of nationality, a 
mind that cherished liberty particularly under its aspect 
of greatness. It is the same trait that we have already seen 
in his heralding of a world literature. 

In setting itself to create a utopia of applied science, the 
bourgeois outlook expands to world-wide proportions; it 
turns into “communism,” taking that word in a sufficiently 
broad, undogmatic sense. This is an enthusiasm of a sober 
sort. But what we need to-day is the sobering of a world 
that is dying from the strangle-hold of emotional survivals. 
Who was it who said that the Germans should be pro- 
hibited from using the word “Gemiit” for fifty years? It 
was Germany’s greatest poet. The middle-class man is lost 
and is doomed to be swept aside in the era that is approach- 
ing unless he can succeed in ridding himself of the fatal 
sentiment and life-sapping principles that still govern his 
thinking. He must bravely espouse the future. It is idle to 
scorn reason and hold to a stubborn cult of atavistic feel- 
ing which, in present conditions, appears utterly blind 
and senseless—a kind of desperate, malignant, murderous 
sentimentalism. 

The new, socialized world, the world of planning and 
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co-operation, will come; humanity will get rid of unneces- 
sary sufferings that are a disgrace to intelligence; and this 
will be achieved by a great and sober effort that has already 
enrolled under its banner all who have turned their backs 
upon a cult of musty, obscurantist, petty bourgeois senti- 
ment. It will come; for a rational outward order of things 
in keeping with the present stage of human enlightenment 
must be created, or, if the worst happens, will be produced 
by violent convulsions. Only then can the heart reassert its 
rights with good conscience. The great sons of the bourgeois 
age, those whose capacity for spiritual growth raised them 
above the level of their class, are living proof of the fact 
that there are in the bourgeois nature infinite potentiali- 
ties, unlimited potentialities for self-liberation and self- 
conquest. Our time summons the middle class to remember 
these innate powers and to take their stand upon them in- 
tellectually and ethically. The right to power is contingent 
upon the conviction that one has a historic mission to per- 
form. If any class refuses to do this, or is too weak, it will 
have to step aside, abdicate power, and make way for a 
type that knows none of the inhibitions and ties of atavis- 
tic sentiment, which, one cannot but fear at times, may 
render the European middle class unfit to guide the body 
politic and economic into a new world. 

Without doubt, the credit that history is still willing to 
accord to the bourgeois republic to-day—a short-term 
credit, indeed—rests upon the faith not yet lost that de- 
mocracy also has that ability which its increasingly pow- 
erful enemies claim as their own: the ability to undertake 
our guidance into the new age. It is not by staging celebra- 
tions for its great sons that the middle class proves itself 
worthy of them. The greatest of these, Goethe, hails it: 


Turn your backs upon dead trappings, 
Let us love what is alive! 
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BONES OF CONTENTION 
By FRANK O’CONNOR 


T was as a visitor to my grandmother that I first knew 
the old lady. 
My grandmother, if I may be permitted to digress 
so soon, was rather a terror. Five years before, she had 
undergone an operation for something or other that went 
wrong with her insides. She was then sixty-four, and we 
were not surprised when Peter Daly, the undertaker, paid 
us what was supposed to be an informal and friendly visit. 
Neither were we surprised when the nun at the hospital 
told us there was nothing to do but pray hard. We prayed, 
but not very hard, for my grandmother, as I say, was a bit 
of a terror. But our calculations seem to have been a little 
out. She did not die. The doctors, who were beginning to be 
concerned about their own calculations, operated a second 
time. After that they told us there was no chance whatever. 
But still the old woman clung on. 

She came home to us. She had lost the use of her legs, 
but she ruled us as always from her attic, nor did the con- 
finement seem to disturb her in the least. In my family we 
still attempt to take off her calm and grateful look when 
the doctor informed her that had she been accustomed to 
drink she could never have endured the first operation 
much less the second. For when he said that, she just looked 
at him calmly and gratefully, and thanked him in a few 
well-chosen words, while we went outside the door and 
crammed handkerchiefs in our mouths. The old woman, 
God rest her, had a colossal appetite for whisky. I have seen 
her put away half a pint without turning a hair. I am told 
she could dispose of a pint. No one had ever seen her drunk. 
She was much too dignified for that. 

In the days when she sold vegetables about Cork she 
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was looked upon as a knowledgeable woman, always well 
up in the news, and in her retirement this reputation did 
not desert her. Poor people consulted her as you or I might 
consult a solicitor, and always when they came they brought 
her a glass or two of whisky in which the health of good 
counsel was drunk. Her pet subject was international poli- 
tics. She had a mind like a card index, and could give you a 
miniature biography of Clemenceau, Poincaré, or Venize- 
los while you waited. She disliked Viviani. I can still see 
her, plump, gracious, and opinionated, sitting up in bed 
scrutinizing the day’s news, and giving a judgment as care- 
fully considered as a lawyer’s. She had a naturally loud and 
penetrating voice acquired in her business, but the more 
opinionated she grew the milder grew the voice. When she 
was beginning to get angry it sank to a whisper, and beyond 
that whisper no one that I knew ever had the courage to 
draw her. Beyond that whisper, I imagine, was something 
that would have been consumed by spontaneous combus- 
tion. I do not profess at this late hour of the day to decide 
whether or not she talked sense. Perhaps she didn’t. 

But to return to the other old lady. You learned that she 
had had five sons, all killed in the Boer war. Five sons, five 
violent deaths, one on top of another, five wakehouses with- 
out a corpse. You did not wonder that the old lady had 
never been the same since then. She gave you the impres- 
sion of being frightened out of her wits. Consequently, you 
did not wonder either that she had only a miserable pen- 
sion, for you knew at a first glance that she would never 
again fight for her rights, or know that she had any rights 
to fight for. She just sat there, her hands limp upon her lap, 
and listened. 

Besides those five sons she had had one daughter, and 
this daughter was her main link with my grandmother. At 
the age of sixteen the girl had been sent to Paris by the 
nuns. She lived au pair with a French family for a year or 
perhaps more. Then she married a baker up for a few days 
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from the country. She knew nothing of him or he of her, 
but they married on the strength of an immediate liking, 
and had lived ever since like a family in a story book. He 
was an atheist, and out of affection for him she ceased to 
practise her religion. Her children were brought up a; 
atheists. They lived in a little town in—Limousin perhaps 
it was—where the English were still the hereditary ene- 
mies, and her mother-in-law frightened the children to 
sleep with tales of the Black Prince. Her mother described 
—and now I think it unbearably pathetic though then we 
used to laugh at it—how year by year her letters became 
more and more difficult to understand, until, at the time | 
speak of, they were written in a sort of pidgin English and 
were deciphered by a hilarious gathering in my mother’s 
front parlor. And all the while the old lady sat with her 
frightened air, her hands lying limp upon her lap, her gray 
eyes roving pathetically from face to face. When the last 
sentence had been interpreted she would put the letter care- 
fully away in her bosom and disappear as quietly as she had 
come. I am sorry now for the pain we must have caused 
her. 

She came to my grandmother to have the news explained 
to her. She bought the daily paper but only to see what 't 
said of France. A government fell and a new government 
was formed. Up she came with her paper. How would the 
election affect Joan? There was a strike in Bordeaux or 
Marseilles. Would Joan’s husband be out of work? There 
was trouble on the frontier. Would Joan’s husband be con- 
scripted? 

My grandmother would be sitting up in bed, her spec- 
tacles very far down her nose, her little crimson shawl 
about her. She would nod two or three times when the old 
lady appeared. She would never seem surprised. 

“Ts that yourself, Mary?” she would ask dryly. “I was 
expecting you.” 

“T’m a worry to you,” Mary would reply. 

“Ah, what worry, woman alive?” 
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“J am then, a worry. Were you reading it?” 

“] wasn’t considering it. But ’tis queer enough.” 

By this time the old lady would have produced a flask of 
whisky, which she would lay unobtrusively on the table be- 
side the bed. My grandmother would look at it long and 
hard with a set frown that made you think she hated the 
very sight of whisky. 

“Tut-tut-tut-tut,” she would exclaim slowly and em- 
phatically. “Aren’t you a great fool of a woman? Aren’t 
you now? Oughtn’t you to be ashamed of yourself, tell me? 
How many times did I warn you not to be wasting your 
couple of ha’pence on that stuff? Well, well, well!” 

At this the old lady would chuckle and sit down. 

“Judy,” my grandmother would call, “Judy, girl!” 

“What is it?”? my mother would shout back. 

“Tis a couple of glasses, girleen o. Hurry let you now, 
before the thirst would go off me.” 

She would wink at the old lady as she said this, and the 
old lady would rock with silent mirth. 

When my mother appeared with two glasses the old lady 
would protest. She wouldn’t drink, she would not; didn’t 
my grandmother know well she couldn’t stand whisky? 
And my grandmother would wave a conternptuous hand, 
and say in her mildest, most nonchalant tone, “Pour out, 
girleen.” 

The two old cronies would raise their glasses to one an- 
other. 

“Slate chughat,? my grandmother would say in chal- 
lenging tones. 

“Your health, ma’am.” 

“Slainte,” my grandmother would repeat belligerently, 
for she did not believe in these newfangled English toasts. 
Then she would drink, and a look of unutterable loathing 
would cross her face. Her little eyes would get lost in their 
folds, her mouth would suddenly spread across the width 
of her face; she would splutter and shiver like a child that 
has taken some particularly unpalatable medicine. Then 
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she would draw her hand hastily across her lips as though 
to rid them of the vile taste of the liquor. The old lady 
would look concerned, and my mother would laugh. 

“Poor creature, tis a great trial of her!” she would ex. 
claim. My mother, poor woman, thought the whole uni- 
verse a joke. 

My grandmother would say nothing, but you gathered 
that her nervous system was slowly recovering from the 
shock it had experienced. Then she would put out her hand 
carefully and gather in the snuffbox. She would open it and 
pass it to my mother who would take a pinch; then the old 
lady would take a pinch; then it would reach me if I hap- 
pened to be there. My grandmother would wait for some- 
one to say the traditional prayer. 

“For the souls of all that are gone before us,” the old 
lady would say mildly. 

“And for our own souls,” my mother would add. 

“Go ndeanaidh Dia trocaire orainn abhus agus thall,” 
my grandmother would trumpet. “God have mercy on us 
here and yonder.” 

Then she would draw up her snuff in a long pull through 
either nostril, dust herself neatly, and pick up the daily pa- 
per once more. 

“Now about what you came to ask me, Mary—” she 
would begin complacently, and my mother would take up 
the glasses and go. As I say, at this late hour I cannot pro- 
fess to know whether or not she talked anything like sense. 

I was sorry when the old lady got ill. Somehow you 
missed her coming to the house more than you would a 
noisier visitor. She was removed to the workhouse, and 
there my mother and I visited her. She was so grateful to 
us, poor little woman! She told us that no one else had come 
near her, and I think she was rather lonely. We brought 
her a naggin of whisky with which we were entrusted by 
my grandmother. It was not, as you say, a very sensible gift, 
but I think now it was probably the only one she had during 
the three weeks she lay in the hospital, dying; and my 
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grandmother being what she was and the old lady being 
what she was, it was not inappropriate. 

“Make Michael write to her daughter,” said my grand- 
mother. “She should be told her mother is dying.” 

I wrote. In reply I received a letter that caused us some 
difficulties. Eventually we made it out. The writer said she 
was sorry her mother was dying (well she might be, said 
my grandmother, who did not understand why any woman 
should be unable to write her own language). There was 
not enough money in the house to do more than bury her; 
so it was impossible that she should come to Ireland, but she 
begged us to do the burying and see that everything was as 
it ought to be. We were to do all decency required and send 
the bill to her. 

“Decency,” commented my grandmother with some- 
thing like scorn, “requires very little.” 

One evening a messenger came to tell us that the old lady 
was dying. When my mother and I reached the workhouse 
we saw her bed stripped bare of mattress and bedclothes; 
the old lady had gone with them. 

“That little woman will be a great loss to me,”’ said my 
grandmother. “Judy, take out my walking clothes and give 
them an airing.” 

“Are you taking leave of your senses? ” asked my mother. 

“I’m taking leave of my bed. For one day anyhow.” 

“You won’t attempt it.” 

“Faith then, I'll do more than attempt it,” said my 
grandmother with great placidity. 

My father was called in. He was a big, simple, quiet 
man with a drooping moustache. 

“Listen to me, ma,” he said determinedly, “listen to me 
and mark me well. You’re stopping where you are. Judy 
and me will be enough at that funeral.” 

“Denis,” she asked, reaching him the snuffbox, “you’re 
forty-six years in this world come the third of February, 
God spare you, and would you tell me when you or anyone 
else hindered me doing a thing I made up my mind to do?” 
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“But when you can’t rise to it, woman!” he shouted in 
exasperation. 

“Why would I rise to it when I’ve my fine strong son to 
carry me?” 

All that evening the argument went on, but my father 
made no impression on her. She had made up her mind to 
go, and go she would if the heavens fell. That little woman, 
she declared to all who spoke to her, was one she had a great 
regard for, one of the old stock that had almost died out. 
And you began to perceive in spite of my grandmother’s 
dryness that she did really feel the loss of the old lady some- 
where deep inside her. But all her obstinacy would not have 
availed her if she had not had another argument, an argu- 
ment which she might use unscrupulously. That argument 
was her money. She had the money, and she would have 
more in two months’ time when she qualified for the old- 
age pension. 

“Cross me, Denis,”’ she said mildly, wagging a bony 
forefinger, “‘cross me, a chuisle, and I'll shift my tent.” 

The old rogue knew well my father did not like the 
thought of that pension leaving the house, and she played 
on his hopes of it. After a while you noticed he was disput- 
ing only for appearance’ sake, so that it should not be said 
that his mother ruled the house. 

And quite imperturbably she went on making her plans. 
Her wardrobe was spread out upon the bed, her two bon- 
nets, her dolman all bright with beads and lace, her bodices, 
skirts, and petticoats. When she had done with those her 
bank book was produced, and she gave my mother instruc- 
tions on the method of drawing two pounds; just as if my 
mother, that great laughing country woman, was a child 
being entrusted with a delicate commission. 

Next morning ripened into a lovely, bright windy day. I 
was in ecstasies. I adored funerals because of the long, slow 
drive out in the country and the quick drive home, the 
lemonade and biscuits which were brought to me in the 
carriage, and the feeling of holiday in the air. We had an 
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early dinner, and immediately afterwards a carriage drove 
up to the door. My father was upstairs, and when I ran to 
call him I heard him swearing atrociously. He was so angry 
that he did not cease even after I came in. 

“Took at me!” he shouted as my mother came up in hat 
and coat. “Look at me, the father of a family, and I being 
turned into a public show!” 

He began to beat his hands together and strode up and 
down the room. It was only then I noticed my grand- 
mother. She was sitting up in bed, propped up with pillows, 
and very red under the weight of her bonnet and dolman. 
She was just as I used to know her as a little fellow when 
she wiped my nose and gave me sweets. But somehow she 
had diminished in size. To my astonishment, she appeared 
at last a tiny woman in spite of her high bonnet. 

“Merciful God!” said my father. “How will I ever get 
over it? The shame and disgrace of it! A man like me that 
have a job to mind and a wife and family to see through 
the world. Blast you, woman,” he shouted at my mother, 
“are you a dummy or what that you stand there with that 
idioty smile on your face? Do you hear what I’m saying? 
Do you know what I’m being made to do? Do you know 
your children will never live down the shame of it?” 

“Ah, what shame?” asked my mother innocently with 
what he described as her idioty smile. 

“What shame?” He raised his fist at her, choking with 
rage. “Are you mocking me too, are you?” 

“Is it a man to be ashamed to carry his own mother? 
Often and often she carried yourself.” 

“Aye,” said my grandmother complacently, “and leath- 
ered him.” 

“The divil roast you!” he shouted as he made a sudden 
dive towards the bed. You would have sworn he was going 
to strangle her, but instead he caught her deftly in his arms 
and whirled her out of the room and down the stairs. He 
seemed scarcely conscious of her weight, for she had dwin- 
dled to nothing in those five years. She was placed in a 
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half-recumbent position in the carriage round which an 
excited knot of neighbors had clustered. My father, mad 
with shame and rage, went off to look for the driver, who 
had gone off to look for a drink. My grandmother gravely 
received the neighbors. She took out a large mirror from 
beneath her dolman and proceeded to readjust her bonnet. 
My mother, I could see, was enjoying it all. 

At last we drove off at a spanking pace. I and my grand- 
mother were left waiting in the carriage outside the back 
gate of the workhouse. I do not know what delay occurred, 
but delay there was before the coffin containing the old lady 
and all her dreams and anxieties appeared. The funeral— 
it consisted of the hearse and one carriage—moved sol- 
emnly off. 

On our way into the city we saw other funeral carriages 
on their way to the workhouse back gate. “That must be 
for the poor little man we saw in the mortuary,” said my 
mother. We did not take the short cut to the cemetery but 
paraded the city in state. After all, as my grandmother 
said, it was no one’s funeral but our own, and mightn’t we 
as well see a bit of the world from our comfortable car- 
riage? She would not allow my father to draw the blinds, 
and, now that I think of it, she must have been a peculiar 
sight, lying back on pillows with her old bonnet and cloak. 
Though she would not have wished any of us to know it, 
she was wildly excited. 

“Give a knock on the window and tell that man not to 
drive so fast, Denis,” she commanded once or twice, and 
each time my father sat and glowered at her. 

“Oh, my, oh, my, there’s great alterations in the world,” 
she said, pulling out her snuffbox. “Look at that new shop! 
Denis, Judy, Michael, who owns the new shop?” 

“Linehans do,” replied my mother with a smile. 

“‘Cronins used to own the old one. Oh, my, oh, my, what 
happened the Cronins at all? And I remember well the 
time that man used to have two carriages and a dozen ser- 
vants. A nice little man he was too. For all his grandeur 
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he’d be the first to raise his hat and say, ‘Good-morrow, 
Mrs. Kiely,’ whenever he ran against me. Judy, girl, don’t 
forget to go over to the new shop and inquire what hap- 
pened to him. Pd sooner than a five-pound note that noth- 
ing unforeseen happened that little Mr. Cronin.” 

“By the jumping bell of Athlone,” swore my father, 
looking at his watch, “if he don’t hurry we’ll be burying 
that woman by starlight.” 

“Ah, what hurry is on you?” exclaimed my grand- 
mother. 

We were mounting the hill from the river at this mo- 
ment. Suddenly the carriage pulled up with a hideous jolt, 
and the horses began to prance distractedly about the 
roadway. My father looked out and swore, this time by 
something more substantial than the bell of Athlone. I 
looked out at the other side and saw what was wrong. 

Another hearse had pulled right across the track of ours, 
completely blocking the road. The driver of our hearse was 
swearing in a horrible fashion. Then as I jumped from the 
carriage I saw him lean forward and lash at the other man 
with his whip. The other man dodged, just in time, and 
with an infuriated yell ours lashed out again, this time at 
the horses under the obstructing vehicle. They reared, our 
steeds began to take fright and moved forward, but even 
as they did so a covered car emerged from a lane and the 
road was blocked once more. 

By this time there was inextricable confusion, and to 
make it worse, every house along the road was shooting out 
contingents of shawled and aproned women and dirty chil- 
dren and men in shirt sleeves who dodged this way and that 
under the noses of the terrified animals. The drivers of the 
two hearses were standing up on their boxes shouting abuse 
and oaths at one another in voices that somehow or other 
rose all too clearly above the general clamor. I too began to 
poke my way through the crowd. 

Then I suddenly seemed to reach the heart of the confu- 
sion. The voices of the drivers died away. I was one of a 
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ring of people that surrounded two figures; one an elderly 
woman in hat and coat, the other a young woman with a 
shawl that trailed about her feet. The older woman was 
supporting her. She was swaying backwards and forwards 
with rhythmical pendulum-like movements, tossing her 
arms and screaming. I began to feel afraid for no reason 
that I could define. 

“Now, now, now,” said the older woman. “Don’t take 
it to heart so, Nonie girl. Never fear, the neighbors will see 
you righted. Go easy now, girl, go easy.” 

“Easy?” screamed the young woman called Nonie. 
“Oh, you sweet heart of God, how would I go easy? I’m 
trod and trampled underfoot. I’m only a poor crazy woman 
with no man to mind me. I’m only seaweed on the rocks. 
I’m only dirt, dirt, dirt, dirt.” 

‘What is it happened you at all, poor woman?” called a 
female voice from the crowd. 

“What happened her, is it?” echoed the elder woman 
with tears standing in her eyes. “Ask her and she’ll tell ye, 
neighbors, ask her, now let ye.” 

“From under my eyes,” screamed Nonie, “they stole my 
Auntie Mary.” 

I looked up and saw my father standing behind me. He 
was as white as a sheet, and the sweat was glowing on his 
high cheek bones. 

“What did they do to you?” came the strange voice 
again. 

“They stole her Auntie Mary,” wailed the elder woman. 

“My Auntie Mary,” screamed Nonie, “that I loved 
more than my own mother. The smiling thieves of Ireland 
snatched her from under my eyes, and no man will fire the 
shot at them. Seaweed on the rocks, seaweed on the rocks, 
is all I am.” 

“Come on away out of this,” hissed my father, and his 
hand alighted upon the collar of my coat. 

“Took at this what you’re after bringing us into,” he 
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snarled at my grandmother a moment later. “Stealing the 
woman’s auntie we’re after doing.” 

“That the Almighty God would break every bone in 
their stinking bodies,” the voice of Nonie intoned piously 
as she was escorted towards us by an excited throng. 

“Oh, merciful Jesus!”? moaned my father, putting his 
two hands before his face. “We’re disgraced for ever and 
ever. How will I face the world after this black day?” 

“Tet her come here to me,” said my grandmother, “and 
[ll read her. ll teach her her Testament.” 

She was exquisitely calm. But there was no need to so- 
licit Nonie’s appearance. Nonie was coming, her excite- 
ment growing with every step. She invited the woman who 
accompanied her to let go of her for one solitary minute 
till she made a vegetable stew of the lot of us. And you 
could feel that the crowd was siding with her. In life as in 
literature the crowd pays for the salted dish. My grand- 
mother took out her mirror and straightened her bonnet. 
Then she took a meditative pinch of snuff. As she did so 
Nonie’s brilliant features appeared in the window. Nonie 
was drunk. There was no doubt about that, Nonie was ex- 
ceedingly drunk. The expression of the crowd changed 
suddenly as it apprehended the presence of an old lady in 
the carriage. There were shouts and threats and questions. 
My grandmother took no notice of Nonie but nodded and 
smiled at the crowd. I could hear their exclamations. 
“Lemme see, can’t you! Who is it? Is that the one snatched 
the girl’s Auntie Mary? Wisha, God help us, will you look 
at her!” 

Nonie herself scented the unpromising change in the 
atmosphere. Gathering up her shawl she levelled a naked 
and accusing arm at my grandmother and suddenly began 
to execute an intricate dance step. 

“There she is!” she yelled. “There’s the old witch that 
stole my Auntie Mary.” 

Then my grandmother winked. As a gesture it was less 
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than nothing, you would have said, but the three or fou; 
people who beheld it began to laugh. The laughter spread, 
and soon you could not hear Nonie for the boisterous mirth 
of the crowd. 

After a while the other woman began to speak. What- 
ever about Nonie, her companion was sober enough. She 
had documentary evidence, she hissed. Let us try to cross 
her, and she’d see us all, man, woman, and child, in the 
body of the jail. The poor creature she was speaking for 
was the grandniece of the corpse; she had documentary 
evidence to prove it. And hadn’t she, the dead woman, 
insured herself? Hadn’t she? She had. And wasn’t she a 
respectable publican that could clap her hand on her bank 
book in the morning? She was. And did we think that after 
the mint of money she had put into the funeral she was 
going to let us run off with the corpse on her? No, by God, 
she wasn’t. She’d blue-paper us all first. 

“Denis,” cried my grandmother. “Lift me out of this 
till I talk to her. Neighbors, let ye take me in off the public 
road till I tell ye my story!” 

My father, who by this time was beyond reasoning, 
lifted out my grandmother in his powerful arms, and half 
a dozen women crowded about him offering him the shel- 
ter of their roofs. It was a superb gesture on my grand- 
mother’s part, for the moment she appeared in his arms 
there was a roar of cheering from the people around. She 
looked so tiny, so helpless, and for all so plucky, that their 
innate dramatic sense was roused to fever pitch. 

I remember vaguely being swept into a room where she 
was lying upon a bed, a big bed with a patchwork quilt. 
Nonie did not appear—I had left her clinging for support 
to the jamb of the street door—but the woman who had 
sunk the mint of money in the funeral did. And I remem- 
ber faintly my grandmother’s calm and reasoned tearing 
asunder of every passionate speech of hers. She and I and 
everyone else swayed hither and thither as the crush drove 
us; my grandmother alone remained aloof. 
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“Steal her Auntie Mary?” she would ask derisively 
(that phrase was getting on all our nerves). “How could 
we steal her Auntie Mary? Is it larceny you’re charging us 
with, woman? And are you fool enough to think anyone in 
their senses would believe you? Sure, how could you steal 
a corpse, you fool? Tell me that. Don’t the whole wide 
world except yourself know you could do nothing with a 
corpse but take a loan of it?” 

“Never mind your excuses,” the other woman would 
hiss. “Never mind your excuses, you old alligator. We 
know who she is and where she came from. We have docu- 
mentary evidence to prove it.” 

“A grandniece,” declared my grandmother dispassion- 
ately, “a grandniece have no existence in law. The best 
authorities say so.” 

What else was said at that extraordinary debate I do not 
recall. But suddenly a silence fell in the room, and when 
some woman raised her hand it was to a group of statues. 
Plainly we heard the rattle of wheels and then a shout of 
fury. Someone burst into the room. It was the driver of our 
carriage. 

“They’re after stealing the hearse,” he shouted. “Hearse 
and coffin and all. Give the word, ma’am, give the word 
till we folly and kick the guts out of them.” 

“Who was it?” asked my grandmother. The more I saw 
of her, the more impressed I was by her Olympian calm. 

“Mike Sullivan, the hearseman. Oh, you, God, why did 
I take my two eyes off him? Himself and the drunken 
gazebo along with him. Oh, ma’am, ma’am, what come 
over me at all? And it was just one saucy word of the man 
on the covered car that made us turn on him instead of the 
other. What’ll I do? What’ll I do this day?” 

“Forget it,” said my grandmother. 

“One word,” he said beseechingly, going upon one knee 
and extending his open hand. “One word and I'll make so 
many pieces of him that all the wax-end in Ireland won’t 
sew him together again? ” 
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“Never mind,” said my grandmother. “Denis!” she 
called. 

My father lifted her and carried her through the now 
passionately devoted crowd to instal her afresh on her 
pillows in the carriage. 

“Home!” he shouted to the driver. “Home, as fast as 
them horses will carry you!” 

“Ah, what home?” asked my grandmother. “Would 
you disappoint the poor men, and they after going to so 
much trouble and worry for you?” 

“God increase you, ma’am,” said the driver of the car- 
riage touching his cap. 

There was another cheer from the crowd as they gath- 
ered the new proposal. 

“Home!” said my father weakly. 

“To Carrigrohane,” said my grandmother. “Step in, 
Denis.” 

“As sure as faith you’re out of your senses,” he said with 
a scowl. But he did as he was told. 

“Grandma,” said I, “could I sit on the top with the 
driver?” 

“To be sure you could,” she replied. 

So I sat on the box beside the driver. He was in great 
good humor and told me at the top of his voice that if he 
had a little woman like my grandmother to drive, he 
wouldn’t mind if they stole every damned corpse in Ireland 
off him. No, by God, but he’d drive her in fair fashion 
through the gates of hell if she bade him. He asked me if 
I wouldn’t rather this than a rotten old funeral. I said, of 
course I would. 

At a glorious pace the empty hearse that was not ours 
and our carriage jolted in clouds of dust along the wide 
valley road to the west. It was an evening of sparkle and 
scurry. The clouds rolled up silently across the horizon, and 
when you looked at them hard, it was as if the whole sky 
were spinning up with them upon a well-oiled axletree. 
Headlong they spun, their frothing tops shining with gold 
and silver, across the wide expanse of blue. The wind whis- 
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tled past our ears. The trees that fringed the river swayed 
with a sombre and gentle motion as if from their roots. 

We stopped outside a publichouse. I remember that 
there were trees above and around it, and a wide shallow 
river flashed and tinkled near by. The man went in for 
drinks, and reappeared with lemonade and biscuits for my 
mother and me, and with a double whisky for my grand- 
mother. She was telling my mother how she and a young 
man who was courting her had come here on a jaunting- 
car one Sunday before he went to America to make his 
fortune. He was a very nice young man, and she was sorry 
he had died before she could go out to him. My mother 
listened to her with a great good-humored smile. Then she 
suggested that we should go on to Blarney. It appeared that 
the young man and she had gone on to Blarney. Since the 
two drivers still stubbornly maintained that they would go 
to hell with her, we went to Blarney and arrived there at 
dusk when the great trees were gathering up the shadows 
from the fields. 

We drove back to the city under a full moon. My father 
was sitting beside the driver of the hearse; I, almost asleep 
but obstinately contemptuous of the amenities of the car- 
riage, was wrapped in a half of the driver’s rough coat, the 
buttons of which flickered enchantingly in the moonlight, 
coaxing open my eyes. And he and my father and the driver 
of the hearse were singing in broken and tearful voices a 
ballad about a man who had to leave his native place and 
go to America. It was my grandmother’s favorite song. 

Three weeks later we took her by the same route to the 
hillside cemetery, but this time without interruption. And 
the drivers of the hearse and carriage said, by God, she was 
as nice a spoken woman as ever they listened to in their 
lives, while my father, whose eyes were dazed with grief, 
kept saying mechanically that in another month she would 
have been getting the old-age pension. 

The last words belong to me. As I write them I remem- 
ber her favorite prayer and murmur it with affection and 
reverence: God have mercy on us here and yonder. 
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YOUNG JAFFERY 
By GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


OCK-EARED rabbits sit and blink 
Bright as coal and black as ink; 
Rooks, all jetty-brittle, strut 
Brisk as beetles in a rut, 
Bright as a reason-peopled brain 
That never gave the fancy rein— 
And what would happen, if it should, 
Is known alone in Maidenswood 
Beyond the field and far away 
Out on the very rims of day. 


Young Jaffery, brooding all the day 

To catch the very sprite of May 

Stares on the cowslip field, until 

The glooms of Maidenswood go shrill 
With more than blackbird screaming. He, 
Barred only by a gate, can see 

The gold-edged greenery part and sway, 
A naked woman pure as laughter, 
White, O the very sprite of May, 

And swift male limbs that follow after 
Flash out and in, and so—away. 


Rook and rabbit flopped affrighted 

As over the gate his feet alighted. 

O have you seen a dog that chases 
Swallows in their sunset races? 

He cares not if his strength is hurled 

Over the rims of the bright world; 

And such was Jaffery’s speed, the meadow 
Tossed out of breath to catch his shadow; 
He ran, like one who sees his weird, 

To Maidenswood. He disappeared. 


YOUNG JAFFERY 


Rabbits alone come out again, 

Dews hide the tracks of mortal men; 
The sun dips down, and tree shadows 
Spill pools of black on cowslip glows, 
But panting hard as in a vision 

Jaffery chases on and on 

The rogue he saw in supposition; 

He runs, and ever finds him gone— 
But not her limbs of flashing whiteness 
And hair’s incomparable brightness, 
That leave the leafy lights, from sorrel 
Below and beech above, to quarrel 
About which flying curve they kissed. 
She seems to fell the trees with speed; 
Stem upon stem they flash and fall, 
And on without an interval 

Flashing unfallen stems succeed, 

And infinitely pale and far 


A clearing glimmers like a star, 


While Jaffery, brain all fire and mist, 
Pursues his ever-likely tryst. 


O mortal lover, you may wait, 
Probing the shadows from the gate. 
You may wait—he will not come, 
Though rooted like its post, and dumb 
As bird-deserted tree you grow. 

All you hear as bells toll nine, 
Startling the rabbits’ puppet-show 
And mice in moonlit masquerade, 
Is—listen—bells are chiming now: 
“Far and far our paths have strayed. 
Cowslip gold and cowslip wine 
Thou must get thee, maid of mine, 
To bring me to those arms of thine.” 
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JAPANESE POLICY AND OPINION 
By YUSUKE TSURUMI 


APAN is facing a great change. The military opera- 
tions on the Asiatic continent and the diplomatic ac- 
tivities in Geneva and Washington, important as they 
are, are only a part of the metamorphosis. To stu- 
dents of social forces at work in that island empire 
this is nothing new. It is over seventy years since Japan 
emerged from her peaceful era of isolation and self-con- 
centration. The social forces that in 1868 brought about 
the downfall of the Tokugawa Shogunate and the inaugu- 
ration of the new government under the Emperor along 
modern lines had nearly exhausted themselves by the end 
of the Great War. Some change was bound to come. It has 
been in the air for the last decade. During this time, a fight 
over the leadership of the people has been going on between 
the moderates, who believed in an orderly evolution of so- 
ciety, and the radicals, who sought in drastic measures a 
more permanent cure of social evils. This all came to a head 
with the explosion of the bomb outside of Mukden on the 
fateful evening of September 18, 1931. 

In order to understand the present internal as well as in- 
ternational policies of Japan, we must take account briefly 
of three important changes that have taken place in the 
country in the last sixty years. One is the spread of popular 
education, which has reduced illiteracy to less than 6 per 
cent of the population. The school attendance of the chil- 
dren of school age is 99% per cent of their total number. 
This development has brought many things in its train. 
One is the growth of the press—there are, for example, two 
newspapers in Osaka that have a circulation of a million 
and a half. Another is the great amount of book publica- 
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tion in the country. While about ten thousand appear in 
America and fifteen thousand in England, Japan publishes 
annually from twenty to twenty-five thousand new books. 
In addition, there are increasing numbers of radios and 
moving pictures to spread news or knowledge. All these in- 
fluences have helped to transform the psychology of the 
people of the land. The second important national change 
has been in the political emancipation of the masses. The 
Universal Manhood Suffrage Law of 1925 enfranchised 
all Japanese men above the age of twenty-five without any 
qualifications whatsoever. Doubtless within a few years, 
women also will be given votes. This means that the politi- 
cal power has been steadily moving from the hands of a 
few to the many. The third salient change is the industrial 
revolution that has made what was in 1868 an agricultural 
nation into one of the five leading industrial nations of the 
world. The value of exports, which was seven and a half 
million gold dollars in 1868, rose to one billion in 1919. 
The urban population increased from ten per cent of the 
total in 1868 to over fifty per cent in 1925. 

In the first few decades after 1868, Japan’s industrial 
expansion was rather smooth and rapid. Prosperity began to 
spread to all walks of society. With the end of the World 
War, however, a new era came in. In the intellectual field 
keen social criticism made itself felt, and there was a rising 
tide of liberalism in politics. Internally, this period was 
marked by political democracy and labor legislation; and in 
foreign affairs there were international disarmament agree- 
ments and a policy of reconciliation towards China. 

While liberalism was in the ascendency at home and Ja- 
pan was winning the confidence of the outside world by 
her spirit of co-operation, a serious phenomenon began to 
emerge in her midst and to disturb public opinion. This 
was the steady rise of her population. During her period of 
industrial expansion she could take care of the increase 
without difficulty. But when a great depression overtook 
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her after the end of the Great War, she began to feel the 
pinch. Since that time Japan has had a so-called “surplus 
population,” and there has been a consequent social unrest, 
It has gradually become “the problem” for Japan. During 
the Tokugawa period, from 1603 to 1867, the population 
was kept more or less stationary—a necessity because of the 
policy of absolute isolation from the outer world. In 1868 
her population was 32,000,000. Within sixty years it had 
doubled: according to the census of 1930 there were 64,- 
450,005 in Japan proper. The ratio of increase in 1930 
was 15.19 per thousand, or 1,000,784. Taking one million 
as the annual average increase of her population, she would 
have one hundred million by 1965 in a territory smaller 
than the State of California. And not more than 16 per 
cent of her land can be cultivated. This means that she has 
to support two and a half times as many people as Belgium 
on the same arable area. In the last decade, the birth con- 
trol movement has spread far and wide, but it has not af- 
fected the ratio of increase in the population because al- 
though the birth rate is decreasing, the death rate is also 
decreasing. There is, it may be added, no statutory prohibi- 
tion in Japan of the birth control clinics nor any religious 
opposition to them. 

What, then, is the solution for this problem? There are 
only four conceivable ways out—migration to foreign 
countries, acquisition of new territories, expansion of in- 
dustries, or a drastic change in the distribution of the 
wealth of the country. The present internal and external 
policies of Japan are the results of the acceptance of one or 
another of these alternatives. 

Before discussing these possibilities, it is pertinent to ask 
how this increase of population has affected Japan. It is on 
the economic side that the effect first appeared and was 
most obvious. It increased unemployment, particularly 
among the intellectual class. In 1930, for instance, the 
South Manchuria Railway Company advertised that it 
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would employ twenty college graduates. The number of 
applicants exceeded two thousand. It was the same with 
other corporation and government offices. Hence the great 
number of the unemployed among the highly educated. 
This could have only one result—the rising tide of radi- 
calism among the intellectuals. Then because of the na- 
tional tradition of respect for education and culture, the 
change in the attitude among intellectuals began to be seen, 
though differently, among the common people. Liberalism, 
which had won its battle over nationalism in the better edu- 
cated group, had to give way before a severe onslaught of 
socialism and communism. 

In the political field, it was this growing radical move- 
ment that forced the conservatives to yield to the pressure 
for universal manhood suffrage in 1925. However, it was 
not long before the people were disillusioned. The idea of 
the progressives in demanding the political emancipation 
of the masses was that with the great increase of voters they 
might be able to improve the tone of politics by breaking 
the political machines of the two major parties. They also 
hoped that practices of corruption in elections would be 
rectified. But the succeeding general elections of 1930 and 
1932 dashed these hopes. Slowly and steadily, a tide gath- 
ered force against the parliamentary system of govern- 
ment. 

The sixty years of industrial expansion had created in 
Japan a group of powerful bankers and industrialists, who, 
by helping the leaders of political parties, gradually super- 
seded in power the old leaders of the feudal clans. Osten- 
sibly, the party chieftains were rulers of the nation, but 
there was an invisible government behind them. How 
strong these banking and industrial houses have grown can 
be best understood by recalling the fact that to-day one- 
half of the deposits of all the banks, trust companies, and 
insurance companies in Japan is held by the six leading 
banks, among which the House of Mitsui and that of 
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Iwasaki are the strongest. And it has been repeatedly 
pointed out that the Seiyukai party was in close connection 
with Mitsui, and the Minseito party with Iwasaki. Slowly 
but surely the opposition of the people to the chief political 
parties tended to turn towards the great capitalists. In the 
years from 1928 to 1930 this opposition to the combination 
of the machine politics and the capitalists was carried on 
by the left-wing liberals and socialists, communists being 
barred from political action. The general elections of 1930 
and 1932 almost wiped out the small liberal groups and 
socialistic labor parties. The defeat of the moderate re- 
formers drove many discontented elements into a new 
channel—the Fascists. 

With this background of recent Japanese history in 
mind, let us look at the solutions that have been proposed 
for the population problem. The first possibility to be con- 
sidered is the acquisition of new territory. Now, the peace 
treaties signed in France in 1919 laid down the principle of 
the territorial status guo. This statement of principle was 
further strengthened at Washington in 1922 by the nine 
power pact. On the practical side, the international peace 
movement since then has rested upon the retention of the 
territorial map of 1919. Japanese students of public af- 
fairs have taken the view that peace is only possible when 
accompanied by justice. Peace demanded the maintenance 
of the status guo. But justice demanded that all the races of 
the world should be offered adequate means of subsist- 
ence, which again meant freedom for the migration of 
individuals and a free movement of commodities among 
nations as well as a fairer distribution of wealth among in- 
dividuals within each state. If the political status quo was 
to be maintained, some Japanese contended, it could be 
done only with the realization of these three accompany- 
ing conditions. 

What was the attitude of the leading powers of the 
world towards the other possible solutions of the Japanese 
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population problem? How about the migration of people 
from their homelands to foreign countries? In 1919 at 
Paris, the Japanese peace delegation proposed to insert a 
clause of racial equality into the Magna Charta of the 
peace—the Covenant of the League. They were pressing 
not for an immediate enforcement of the idea but for its 
acceptance in principle. It obtained the majority of the 
votes, but was opposed by Lord Cecil, representing Great 
Britain, on the ground that it was not practical. It was 
ruled out later by President Wilson on the ground that for 
the adoption of such a principle there must be a unanimous 
vote. The attitude of these statesmen disappointed the 
Japanese nation deeply. Then in 1924 the unfortunate in- 
cident of the American immigration law aroused the same 
sense of disappointment. I myself do not share the view 
that emigration will solve the greater part of Japan’s popu- 
lation problem, but I feel strongly that an attitude or policy 
that tends to create an impression of racial discrimination 
weakens the stand of all liberals who work for co-operation 
among nations, and strengthens that of the nationalists, 
who think first in the terms of the protection of their own 
nation’s interests. At present the Japanese are denied the 
right to settle in all the neighboring countries; they can 
move freely only to South America. Thus emigration does 
not offer any great help towards the solution of Japan’s 
population problem. 

Not long ago, all parties in Japan came to the conclu- 
sion that the only solution to be found was in the further 
expansion of her industries. Yet here there were obstacles 
to be met. One was the fact that she was poor in minerals 
like iron, coal, and oil, and other materials such as raw cot- 
ton and wool. These are all found in Manchuria, or can be 
raised there. This fact linked her vitally with Manchuria. 
The opinion began to grow that Manchuria was the key to 
the economic safety of Japan. Another difficulty for Japan 
was the growing tendency throughout the world towards 
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higher protective tariffs. This expression of economic na- 
tionalism, or economic imperialism as some would call it, 
seemed to divide the world into many units each sur- 
rounded by a high tariff wall. In such a scheme of society a 
nation with large territories and abundant natural resources 
may fare well but not nations of small area and meagre 
natural resources. This current ran counter to liberalism in 
the international sense. The Japanese liberals proceeded to 
work for a lower tariff both at home and abroad. But their 
ideals seemed to meet with defeat in most of the lead- 
ing powers of the world, and that fact in turn began to 
strengthen the hands of the conservatives. 

There was, of course, another group of the Japanese 
people who sought a solution of the population problem in 
economic adjustment at home, that is, a new social order to 
bring about a better distribution of wealth among the dif- 
ferent classes. This group contended that an attempt at a 
redistribution of territory among the nations would result 
in an international war. It was better, they argued, that a 
nation should try to meet its economic problems by a social 
readjustment within its own boundaries. As to the method 
of application, the communists advocated a social revolu- 
tion and socialists or radical liberals, parliamentary social 
legislation. In order to fight for this kind of social legisla- 
tion in parliament, the latter went into the House of Rep- 
resentatives and organized themselves as labor parties or 
small liberal groups after the general elections of 1928. But 
the elections of 1930 and 1932, which threw these small 
parties out of parliament and gave the absolute majority to 
one of the two major parties, killed the chance for such 
mitigation of the social unrest by legislation. Some lib- 
erals then drifted towards communism, while some in de- 
spair went over to the ranks of the Fascists. 

Now, all these internal changes have reacted upon Ja- 
pan’s foreign policy. When liberalism was strong, Japan’s 
diplomacy naturally changed its aspects. It came to be 
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known to the world by the name of the Foreign Minister, 
Baron Shidehara. It meant, in short, co-operation with the 
Western powers and friendliness and helpfulness towards 
China. It had the whole-hearted support of the people. We 
may well recall here what this liberal foreign policy of Ja- 
pan has accomplished since 1919. It accepted the Covenant 
of the League, the international labor agreements, the 
Washington naval agreement, the nine power pact, the 
Kellogg pact and the London naval treaty, among many 
other things. In the Far East it took the expeditionary army 
out of Siberia, returned the Boxer indemnities to China, 
returned the railways and other properties in Shantung to 
China, withdrew the troops stationed in Hankow and other 
cities in the interior of China, gave up the Japanese post 
offices in China proper, returned the tariff autonomy to 
China, and showed a warm sympathy for the Chinese Na- 
tionalist movement. This policy explains the reason why 
Japan declined to join England in sending troops to Shang- 
hai in 1925, and also the reason why, when the American 
and British fleets bombarded Nanking after the Nanking 
incident in 1927, the Japanese navy alone refrained from 
shelling that city. It also explains the reason why Baron 
Tanaka’s dispatch of troops to Tsinan was so unpopular in 
1927 and 1928. The main cause of Baron Tanaka’s down- 
fall in 1929 was his China policy. And Baron Shidehara 
again came back as Foreign Minister, in the cabinet of 
Yuko Hamaguchi in July, 1929. 

Hamaguchi’s cabinet was an unusually strong one. He 
carried out many policies along the line of liberalism and 
won a great victory at the polls. It looked as if liberalism 
had come to stay in Japanese politics. 

Scarcely a year had passed after the imperial Japanese 
sanction of the London treaty, when the explosion on the 
railway in a suburb of Mukden threw the whole world into 
turmoil. By this time Hamaguchi was dead, from the 
wound of an assassin’s bullet, and Baron Wakatsuki, the 
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chief delegate at the naval conference at London, was 
premier, with Shidehara still in the Foreign Office. Despite 
Shidehara’s statement that the incident would be localized, 
military operations kept on spreading all over Manchuria, 
Serious events followed in quick succession. The Wakatsuki 
cabinet fell in the middle of December, and two months 
later, the Japanese navy was fighting around Shanghai, 
The whole world was taken by surprise. What had hap- 
pened to Japan? 

Two things had been undermining the liberal policies of 
Baron Shidehara in the Far East before the fateful evening 
of last September. One was the deepening depression in 
Japan, which was weakening the people’s faith in social 
reform by legislation, and the Hamaguchi cabinet’s failure 
to carry out such reform. The other was the attitude of the 
Chinese leaders. 

While liberal Japanese were intent upon meeting the 
Chinese demands as best they could, China’s new leaders 
were conducting a strong anti-Japanese policy. This was 
partly the result of their internal political condition. In 
order to turn the attention of the people from their failure 
to create an organized government, these leaders attacked 
foreign nations as the source of all China’s evils. Japan was 
particularly singled out as the target. In textbooks for the 
government primary schools, violent anti-Japanese pas- 
sages were printed. Anti-Japanese boycotts were staged in- 
termittently all over the country. These all tended to 
weaken the standing of Japanese liberals who were trying 
to co-operate with China, and strengthened that of nation- 
alists who from the beginning had not trusted the integrity 
of the Chinese leaders, and had urged a policy of a more 
vigorous nature. The party of conciliation had thus lost 
ground, and all this naturally weakened the position of 
Baron Shidehara. By 1931 he did not receive the same na- 
tion-wide support as he had previously had. 

In Manchuria the situation assumed an ever graver as- 
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ect. The minimum demand of Japan in Manchuria was 
simply this—the maintenance of territorial integrity and 
the safeguarding of the people. In other words, if Man- 
churia continued to enjoy an autonomous status under the 
Chinese sovereignty, and was kept free from the spread of 
chaos and disorder prevailing in China proper, Japan’s re- 
quirements would be met. As long as Chang Tso-lin was 
content to be the absolute ruler of Manchuria, Japan had 
little trouble there. However, the continued peace and or- 
der made Manchuria the richest part of war-ridden China, 
and its ruler the strongest of all the Chinese war lords. The 
exports of Manchuria were fifty million dollars gold in ex- 
cess of its imports. Over one million Chinese attempted to 
settle there, to escape the civil wars, famine, flood, and 
bandits of China proper. The population of from four to 
five millions in the 1890’s rose to about thirty millions in 
1931. 

Ambition took hold of Chang Tso-lin, and by 1927 he 
was firmly entrenched in Peking as the generalissimo of the 
whole country. Then Japan began to have trouble with him 
over the problems of Manchuria. Chang Tso-lin in Man- 
churia had to be a friend of Japan, but Chang Tso-lin in 
Peking had to play a different game. He was forced to 
maintain a large army in North China, and for that reason 
he drained the financial resources of Manchuria pretty 
heavily. This, in turn, began to affect the Japanese inter- 
ests adversely. Still, being a man of unusual shrewdness, he 
knew where to stop and did not go too far in opposition to 
Japan. 

When he met with death in June, 1928, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, young Chang Hsueh-lian, the situation 
began to change in Manchuria, for the worse. After a few 
years of rule in Mukden, he became ambitious, like his 
father, to rule in Peking, and he resorted to the same tac- 
tics as his father, in a more extreme form. The heavy taxa- 
tion, nine-tenths of which he used for his military pur- 
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poses, endangered the economic life of the people, and the 
ruthless inflation he caused began to undermine the eco. 
nomic structure. Japan, being by far the largest foreign 
investor there, was affected most severely by this situation, 

Then an intense anti- Japanese movement was set in mo- 
tion. The extensive scheme of railway construction that 
had been started by Chang Tso-lin was vigorously put 
through, and the new lines gradually encircled the Japa- 
nese lines, with Hulutao in the south as their seaport to 
compete with Dairen of Japan and Vladivostok of Russia, 
This raised the question of parallel lines. What was most 
keenly resented by the Japanese was the unfair competition 
indulged in by the Chinese lines. The Japanese contended 
that China had violated over three hundred treaty and 
other obligations. Then the psychological atmosphere also 
grew worse, owing to many cases of insults and attacks by 
Chinese upon Japanese. Baron Shidehara tried to control 
the situation by diplomatic negotiations and China tried to 
evade the issue by procrastination. Meanwhile the feeling 
of intense resentment accumulating in the minds of Japa- 
nese residents of Manchuria was fast spreading in their 
homeland, and owing to the growing popular unrest, due 
to the depression, it began to fan a keen sense of dissatisfac- 
tion with the party government. 

When the radical liberals and socialistic laborites failed 
to increase their power in parliament and left the field clear 
for the two major parties to rule the country, a new force 
quietly pushed its way forward to contest the power of the 
political parties. That was the army. At the end of the Si- 
berian expedition in 1921 and 1922, the army was pretty 
unpopular in Japan. It then dawned on the minds of some 
of the young officers that if they were to achieve anything 
in this world of democracy, they must first win the support 
of the people. So they decided to go to the people directly. 
They began seriously to study the conditions of the rural 
districts where most of the soldiers are recruited, and their 
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eyes were opened to the real situation of the country. No 
one who studies the conditions of Japanese peasants could 
help feeling a keen sympathy for their miserable plight. 
These law-abiding and industrious workers get on an aver- 
age forty-nine cents a day on which to support their fami- 
lies. Seeing these wretched conditions, this group of officers 
realized the need of social reform. They also realized that 
the growing dissatisfaction among the common people was 
driving many in desperation into the ranks of the com- 
munists, and that something ought to be done about the de- 
plorable machine politics in villages and small towns. So 
they took as a slogan “Down with the machine politics 
and communism,” which became very popular. Then, 
again, when the situation in Manchuria grew acute, the 
army group launched a nation-wide campaign for the pro- 
tection of Manchuria with a view to Japan’s economic and 
political safety. Gradually, popular feeling turned towards 
the army as the most dependable pillar of the nation, and 
developed a new confidence in it. 

When on the memorable night of September 18, 1931, 
the storm finally broke in Manchuria, the public opinion 
was at first divided, and there were many in Japan who 
criticised the action of the army. In the cabinet the Foreign 
Minister Shidehara, supported by the able Finance Minis- 
ter, Junnosuke Inoue, whose assassination in February was 
deeply lamented by the nation, stood firmly for localizing 
the conflict on the Chinese continent. However, the effect 
of the campaign that the army faction had conducted in 
the villages and small towns now began to be felt, and there 
was a growing popular sympathy for the course pursued by 
the army in Manchuria. Then suddenly came the news of 
the strong action taken by the Council of the League in 
Geneva. The instant reaction of the Japanese people to that 
was the feeling that in spite of Japan’s loyal adherence to 
the League, the Council had ignored Japan’s side of the 
case, and had taken a partial and unfair view. The nation 
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felt as if it were isolated from the whole world, and this 
sense of isolation naturally led the whole country to stand 
solidly behind the Manchuria campaign. 

After that it became more and more difficult for men 
like Shidehara and Inoue to restrain the army. Despite their 
gallant fight, they were carried away by the pressure of 
popular opinion. All the social forces that I have men- 
tioned came into play. The intellectual radicalism, the social 
unrest among the common people, the dissatisfaction of the 
radical liberals and socialistic laborites with the alliance of 
the moneyed class and the political parties, and the ultra- 
conservatives’ dislike of parliamentary government, all 
worked against the moderate Minseito leaders. The atmos- 
phere was tense with the prospect that a Fascistic coup 
might be sprung upon the nation at any moment. It was the 
wise guidance of men like Prince Saionji which saved 
Japan from that situation. 

Now let me present the views of the two opposing 
schools of Japanese thought in regard to this problem of 
Manchuria. 

The argument of those who favor drastic action in 
Manchuria runs somewhat like this: Manchuria has never 
been Chinese territory in a strict sense. Manchuria often 
governed China in the past, but China has never really 
exercised complete administrative control over Manchuria, 
and the reason why Manchuria is now under Chinese soy- 
ereignty is simply that Japan took it from Russia and re- 
turned it to China. We Japanese have occupied Manchuria 
twice by right of conquest and yet instead of occupying it 
permanently, we returned it to China, and retained only 
economic interests and certain political rights to safeguard 
these economic interests. Because of the exclusion of Japa- 
nese immigrants from most foreign countries and the rising 
tariff walls of all the nations of the world, Japan’s only 
chance to live is to retain her economic interests in Man- 
churia. This is a vital necessity for Japan’s existence and 
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self-preservation. In recent years, China’s policy has been 
clearly to drive Japan out of Manchuria. That is not fair 
because the present prosperity of Manchuria is mainly due 
to the presence there of the Japanese, which has kept the 
territory in peace and order. If the chaos and disorder of 
China proper should spread into Manchuria, it would de- 
stroy the social structure of that region and menace the 
economic safety of Japan. Then, again, political disturb- 
ance in Manchuria has always meant a war of defense for 
Japan. After the two experiences in the past thirty-five 
years we cannot afford to have this danger again arise. If 
China is so unreasonable as to disregard all of Japan’s legiti- 
mate claims in Manchuria, the only thing we can do is to 
defend our own interests by force. We do not mean to fight 
China at all, nor Russia, but we mean to defend our na- 
tional interests with all the power at our disposal. If peace 
is kept in Manchuria, and we can develop the territory in 
the interest of the five races living there, Manchus, Mon- 
gols, Koreans, and Chinese, and Japanese, then we are do- 
ing a real service to the welfare of the Far East. 

Another group of people in Japan opposes the above 
argument. Their case may be put in this way: We do not 
disagree about the fundamental economic importance of 
Manchuria to Japan. However, we disagree about the 
method pursued to protect Japanese interests, the method 
of drastic military operations. This will destroy the friend- 
ship of the 400,000,000 Chinese whose trade is more im- 
portant for us in the long run. We also think it unwise to 
go counter to the present tendency of the world and to lose 
the good will of other great nations. Such a loss would 
eventually result in decreased trade and increased difficulty 
in obtaining foreign loans. The best and sanest method is to 
reduce the military activities to the minimum of defending 
the lives and properties of the Japanese residents in Man- 
churia and leave the settlement of other problems to diplo- 
matic negotiations. Then again, we question the relative 
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economic value of Manchuria itself. Is it worth our while 
to win Manchuria and lose the good will of China and the 
world? What stake have we in Manchuria that is precious 
enough to warrant our risking for it these other assets’ 
Even if we succeeded in developing Manchurian resources, 
what would happen to Japanese industries if Manchuria 
were brought into an economic unity with Japan and free 
importation of Manchurian goods into Japan were al- 
lowed? That would damage and in some cases wipe out 
Japanese industries at home. The talk of Manchuria’s eco- 
nomic importance is exaggerated. 

This latter view was particularly the one held by the 
late Mr. Junnosuke Inoue. He was the man who could best 
have organized the moderates in the country and made a 
definite stand against the party of extreme nationalist 
views. By his death Japan was deprived of one of the very 
few strong leaders of all those sharing this opinion. 

There is, however, a very important point which is at 
the basis of all the controversies over China. Let me take it 
up with the utmost frankness from the Japanese stand- 
point. At the bottom of all these differences as to our policy 
towards China, there lies a fundamental difference of opin- 
ion about the future of China. The people who stand for 
the policy of moderation base their view upon the hope and 
faith that China’s future is bright. They believe in the 
natural ability of the Chinese to create an orderly govern- 
ment and a modern civilization. Those who are opposed to 
this view start from a pessimistic premise about the future 
of China. They believe that the salvation of China will not 
come for many decades. They, therefore, wish to formulate 
Japan’s foreign policy on that basis. According to this view, 
it is safer for us to protect by force what we have in Man- 
churia than to expect an increase of Chinese trade by end- 
less concessions. Unfortunately for the cause of peace, most 
of the Japanese who have lived in China take the latter 
view. Those who know China only as travellers, or have 
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studied the conditions through books and newspapers, are 
the greater optimists and are inclined to a conciliatory atti- 
tude. These different opinions have influenced Japan’s pol- 
icy towards China from time to time. The present swing of 
the pendulum to the more vigorous policy is due to the dis- 
appointment of the Japanese during the period of concilia- 
tion towards China under Shidehara. The people who take 
the pessimistic view do not admit that the drastic actions in 
Manchuria and Shanghai have seriously hurt the cause of 
Japan. They think rather that by calling a spade a spade 
they have made Japan’s position clearer to the Chinese and 
made it clear where they can expect Japan to concede and 
where they cannot. Therefore, they argue, after satisfac- 
tion has been obtained in Manchuria and at Shanghai, the 
trade with China proper will gradually return to a normal 
course. 

Japan’s action in Shanghai as in Manchuria is, to a great 
extent, the result of this fundamental concept of China it- 
self. The party in control at present in Japan thought that 
it was better to tell China firmly that we could no longer 
stand the constant boycott which amounted in fact to an 
economic war. No party in Japan, I believe, entertains the 
slightest desire to hold Chinese territory, but all are deter- 
mined to put an end to the hostile boycott. This view is borne 
out in the recent signing by Japan of the agreement for a 
cessation of military operations at Shanghai and for a speedy 
withdrawal. 

Japan’s foreign policy always revolves around the pivot 
of her China policy. Her fundamental China policy, ac- 
cepted by all schools of opinion, is the upholding of the 
unity of China itself. A China divided among the powers 
of the world would endanger Japan’s own political integ- 
rity. Then in a broader sense a stable balance of power in 
the Western Pacific is the supreme concern of Japan. In 
the early part of this century, she tried to obtain it by an 
alliance with Great Britain. Later she did so by pursuing a 
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policy of co-operation with the liberal nations of the West, 
Japan’s Russian policy also has always been formulated 
with a view to the maintenance of the integrity of China, 

The recent developments in the Far East and their re- 
ception in some parts of the world are having a profound 
effect upon the psychology of the Japanese. I have reason 
to believe that Japan may be forced eventually to make 
a re-orientation in her foreign policy by seeking new 
friends among the nations of the world in order to create a 
new balance of power in the Western Pacific. That would 
mean that she is entering upon the third period of her 
modern diplomatic history different from the first period 
of vigorous foreign policy from 1895 to 1918, and also 
from the second of liberal policies of the last decade. The 
fight going on in Japan between the forces of moderation 
led by men like Prince Saionji and Baron Shidehara and the 
rising Fascist group with a bold programme of drastic 
social reform will have a profound bearing upon the course 
of her foreign policy and may in the end influence the his- 


tory of the whole world, because the world cannot ignore 
the Western Pacific and also because Japan occupies a 
strategic position there. 


BUSINESS AND THE GOOD LIFE 
By RAPHAEL DEMOS 


N the past, we have been apt to think of business and 
the good life as excluding one another, and this is be- 
cause we have identified business with the purely ma- 
terial side of life. Yet a moment’s consideration will 
show that we have been wrong about this. The business of 
publishing and selling books serves not a material but an in- 
tellectual need; on the other hand, medicine, which is a 
profession, promotes a physical need, the need of health. 

Business is the service of any need, spiritual or material; 
what sets it apart from other enterprises is the fact that it 
makes wealth of all kinds generally available. Business is 
the flow of values in the common stream of human life. 
Economic wealth is any value taken in its public form. For 
example, to treat the body involves an immediate relation 
between doctor and patient; but selling the medicine neces- 
sary for the treatment is an external relation, and so an af- 
fair of business. Now, value, as something that may be 
passed on, has a physical aspect; a poem is something in- 
tangible and spiritual, and the public cannot enjoy it un- 
less it is written down in a book or recited at a certain time 
and place. In this limited sense, it is true that business deals 
with material goods. Business builds the tissues through 
which values may flow with ease in the social body. Eco- 
nomic action turns the human group into a unity. Clearly, 
it is an organic process, with delicate adjustments and bal- 
ances and general laws like any other organic process. 

All this everyone knows to be true when he pauses to 
think of it, but in the rush of affairs business seems to lose 
sight of its purpose. The legal profession, we say, exists for 
the making of justice, but business is for the making of 
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money. The purpose of teaching is to train the intellect, 
but business is—business. By a big business man we mean 
one who has accumulated great wealth, though a great 
artist, we agree, is one who has produced great art. A man 
is a poor doctor if he does not know how to fight disease, 
but a business man is a failure if he cannot show profits in 
money. On the other hand, a business man is deemed a suc- 
cess if he sells his goods well, whether these goods have a 
social utility or not. And yet what could be the justifica- 
tion of business if not that it serves a social end? 

By regarding trade as an end in itself, we have endan- 
gered its health. Advertising is pushed to the point where 
it stimulates new needs in order to increase sales; needs are 
made to serve sales, with the result that products may ac- 
cumulate out of proportion and even out of relation to 
human requirements, as is the case to-day. The more busi- 
ness gets separated from its true social function the less it 
can control its own growth; indeed, it enters into a fury of 
expansion, and so defeats all its ends including the making 
of money. We assume without question that business must 
continually expand; also that the business man must make 
more and more money even when he does not need it and 
cannot use it. An analogy might help at this point. In the 
human body, it sometimes happens that cells break loose 
from their function and begin to multiply at a furious rate, 
forming diseased growths, until they drain the energy to 
their own ends. Similarly, we often have exaggerated real- 
estate activity or stock-exchange activity or automobile 
production, which is unhealthy, because out of relation to 
the social organism. 

There is no such thing as the good of medicine in itself, 
there is only the good of health; there is no such thing as 
the good of the teacher, there is only the good of the in- 
tellect—yet there is supposed to be such a thing as the good 
of business in itself. Towards the beginning of the Middle 
Ages, philosophy took the form of a game, in which ar- 
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gument was carried on without reference to the truth of 
the conclusion, and without much observation of facts. 
This movement was known as scholasticism; it died at the 
time of the Renaissance. But we have a reincarnation of it 
in modern business, which, like mediaeval scholasticism, is 
an activity divorced from its function, something apart 
from the human economy. We think of business as the 
stronghold of efficiency; but it is not hard to be efficient, if 
you refrain from looking far. So were the mediaeval 
schoolmen efficient in spinning out arguments. But what 
may succeed in the short run may fail in the long run. To 
decide whether business is efficient it is not enough to ask 
ourselves whether it yields a profit. We must ask whether 
it promotes human satisfaction. 

Prosperity has not necessarily meant increased human 
happiness. If we recall the hopes which the Industrial 
Revolution inspired, and then turn to the actualities of the 
present, what a distance we find between the two. The 
Athenians of Pericles’ time had about five slaves to a 
family; the use of energy which industry gives man, 
woman, and child in the United States to-day has been 
rated as equivalent to thirty servants. Yet leisure is far 
from achieved. The production of goods has been enor- 
mously accelerated, yet poverty is still with us. We have 
multiplied mechanical contrivances and comforts, but dis- 
comfort is still here, what with the enervating pace of 
work, the terrific noise of a modern city, our hurried ways 
of eating, the cramped quarters in which we live. Compare 
the microscopic rooms and kitchen in a modern apartment 
with the spacious living quarters in the older houses. We 
have improved the plumbing, but we have lost the space. 
We have speeded up processes, and yet our time is as filled 
up as ever. Something has gone amiss with the vast indus- 
trial effort. Is this the fault of the industrial system itself? 
Not at all; it is the result of our failure to develop industry 
in close relation with human needs. We have allowed the 
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material devices to clutter up life instead of easing it. And 
so we have seen the rise of congested cities, largely without 
beauty, with smoky streets and with huge buildings but 
small rooms. These rooms have plenty of windows, but 
through them come impure air and disturbing noise. 

Our mistake has been in thinking that the mere piling 
up of wealth would make us rich. Like food, economic 
goods have to be assimilated. The same mistake is often 
made in education. Merely by giving information to the 
student you do not train his mind; you may even stuff his 
mind with facts to the point where he becomes stupid. So, 
too, it is possible to be poor while having great wealth. In- 
formation does not become knowledge unless it is inter- 
preted by the intellect. Riches do not become wealth unless 
they are adjusted to the needs of the individual and com- 
munity. Despite our tireless energy in affairs, we have 
really been lazy; we have been satisfied with receiving the 
products of industry and have not made the effort to inte- 
grate them with the social organism. Wealth as quantity 
of goods is one thing, and as increase and poise of human 
satisfaction is another thing. 

For all these ills we are apt to blame industry instead of 
ourselves. Intellectuals are loud in condemning industrial- 
ism as materialistic. Such criticism is not correct. Consider 
the modern farmer moving his products in a truck; this is 
materialism, we are told. Very well, let the farmer get rid 
of the machine. And now he is carrying the load on his own 
shoulders, and as the load is heavy, his wife and children 
are carrying part of it. According to the argument, he has 
risen to a level of idealism—but has he? M. Georges Du- 
hamel, the well-known French writer, on a visit to the 
Chicago meat-packing houses was shocked by the mass 
operations of preparing meat. What is the alternative? 
Surely M. Duhamel does not propose giving up the eating 
of ham; a Frenchman likes his jasmbon as much as an 
American. Then the only alternative is a return to the old- 
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fashioned way of having animals slaughtered by individual 
butchers. Will this be more idealistic? One thing is certain: 
it will be more unsanitary and more cruel. The material- 
istic machine often makes for greater humanity and clean- 
liness—qualities usually associated with godliness. The 
scholar can read his books easier by electric light than by 
candle. By the use of my automobile, I may go and listen to 
a distant lecturer. But, says the critic, what you actually do 
with your car is not to go to lectures but to drive around, 
going nowhere in particular. Quite so, but then the ma- 
terialist in the case is myself and not the automobile. Mate- 
rial production contains the germs of art; by perfecting the 
adaptation of means to ends one can arrive at excellence 
and grace. In a limited way, a machine is an organism; it is 
the union of parts according to a plan. In primitive times, 
manual labor with clumsy tools, far from being disdained, 
was regarded as a ritual and was performed as part of a 
religious ceremony. If we do not use our more highly per- 
fected tools in such a spirit, it is not the fault of the tools— 
it is because business has lost the religious motive. 

The failure of our industrial civilization arises from our 
lack of a sound philosophy—a clear idea of our purpose 
and a thoughtful adjustment of means to ends. It has been 
frequently pointed out that the most important fact in 
modern times is the rise of science, and also that the control 
of those things which the scientist has created and let loose 
upon the world is in the hands of the business group. Yet, 
as many writers have reminded us, especially during the 
current depression, business itself has been conducted on a 
purely empirical basis, on intuitions and guesses without a 
scientific basis. Though the material side of civilization has 
become so important, we have put less thought into its 
management probably than into any other major human 
enterprise. At the same time, some of the most pressing 
problems of our day arise from defects in our economic or- 
ganization—problems like social justice and poverty, eco- 
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nomic freedom, sickness, and the lack of leisure. If we are 
to solve them we must apply intelligence not only to pro. 
ducing wealth but to converting wealth into human hap. 
piness. We must make clear to ourselves the general pur- 
pose for which business is conducted, and then see to it that 
business fulfils that purpose and no other. 

Frequently, we condemn the Orientals as unpractical, 
and so they are in a sense. But in another sense, they are 
highly practical; their general ideas are working ideas, 
their philosophy is a way of living, their art comes out of 
their everyday life and tasks. But in the West, work, which 
is, after all, three-fourths of life, has generally been kept 
apart from the higher impulses, such as thought, art, social 
idealism. We are so expert in specialization that we have 
managed to separate means from purposes. We have po- 
litely escorted ideals to the top floor of the social structure, 
as far away from the dirt of life as possible, and we have 
confined the conduct of affairs to the ground floor. As a re- 
sult of this unnatural division, philosophy and art have 
tended to fly up into empty space, while business has bur- 
rowed into the ground. We have brought about an almost 
complete separation between public spirit and economic 
affairs, between idealism and practical action. And so pub- 
lic spirit has largely become something formal—honor, 
nationalism, and the like. Obviously, public spirit could not 
long survive as a beautiful shell, and that is why in recent 
times a decay in the traditional responsibility to the state 
has set in. 

Laissez faire in business means the denial of the need of 
reason in the running of our affairs. Hardly could opti- 
mism go farther than in the view that without any fore- 
thought, but like the lilies of the field which do not toil 
neither do they spin, economic matters would adjust them- 
selves automatically in this best of all possible worlds. As 
soon as you remove reason from the guidance of impulse, 
you get opportunism. There are numerous cases of business 
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enterprises exploiting natural resources to the point of ex- 
hausting them, so that the state has been obliged to step in. 
But state intervention gives us an external check only, 
whereas the check should come from within. 

If you do not lead the horse, the horse will lead you. We 
know from psychology that a normal desire which is re- 
pressed tends to become an obsession; we get possessed by 
the very thing we neglect or profess to despise. So, too, we 
are in danger of being possessed by our material civiliza- 
tion. When some years ago one of our well-known univer- 
sities announced its acceptance of a gift for the building of 
a large school of business administration, great were the 
outcries of the intellectuals against what they termed an 
outrage to the cultural responsibilities of a great institu- 
tion. A business school, they maintained, has no place 
among the halls of learning, because business is not a sci- 
ence, not a profession, not a noble occupation of any sort. 
Now, the intellectual snobbishness underlying such criti- 
cism is so plain that it requires no comment. To make 
wealth available is no more ignoble than it is to create that 
wealth in the first place; the business man who manufac- 
tures a drug is performing just as essential a social service 
as the doctor who prescribes that drug to his patient. If 
business to-day is unprofessional, the one way to keep it so 
is precisely by depriving it of all contact with institutions 
of culture and learning. If your boy is wild, you don’t im- 
prove him by sending him into the streets; and when he 
comes back into the house, he will drive you out of it. In- 
tellectuals have treated business as the prodigal child of 
the human family, and in revenge the business attitude is 
now invading journalism, law, education, and threatens to 
overwhelm the old professional standards. 

The absence of the rule of reason is evident elsewhere. 
Business habitually caters to the public; it seeks out what 
the public wants and then gives it that, irrespective of the 
quality of the want. Catering to the public is not at all the 
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same as supplying its needs. In every other sphere of life, 
barring politics, we set up standards by which we control 
desires; we regulate impulses, by a sense of right and 
wrong, feeling by the technique of art, experience by the 
methods of science. But in business a desire creates its own 
right. If it is there, it must be satisfied. We talk loosely ot 
rationalization; rationalization of the fundamental sort js 
the supervising of economic wants by rational standards, 
In a profession like medicine or teaching, one’s rule is not 
what the patient or the student wants but a definite ideal, 
So should business proceed according to standards of social 
usefulness. 

From rational control to ethical outlook is only a step. 
Thomas Hobbes, the English philosopher, many years ago 
coined a now famous phrase. He said that in the beginning 
man was in a “state of nature,” which means that at first 
every man was at war with every other man, because each 
person was a law unto himself. This is the condition of the 
jungle. The state of nature was succeeded by the state of 
society, in which personal rights were given up for-the sake 
of the common good. And this is the stage when ethical 
considerations began to prevail. 

When we look around, we find that nationally we have 
become communities, but internationally we are still in a 
state of nature. In our professions and in our relations as 
man to man we exist as societies, but in our economic life 
we are still, for the most part, in a state of nature—a group 
of distinct entities each of whom tries to beat the rest. Now, 
each business man is related to three groups: his fellow busi- 
ness men, his employees, and the public. Yet in none of 
these cases has the business man reached the stage of re- 
garding the other fellow as an end in himself. He is in- 
clined to look at his fellow producers as rivals, competitors, 
enemies even; but professional workers in the same field 
may still be colleagues. Profit divides people, but the ideal 
of a social good brings them together; Harvard and Yale 
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are in a sense competitors, but they do not feel it to their 
interest to destroy one another. The Jaissez-faire school has 
thought of society in a pluralistic way, expecting that the 
good of the whole would somehow emerge from the mere 
conflict of private interests. Such an attitude can no more 
bring harmony than the policy of the balance of power 
could keep the peace in the Europe of 1914. We need to 
abandon the standpoint that private interests are absolute, 
and to raise business from the level of a state of nature to 
that of society. Once he admits social usefulness as the 
chief aim of economic action, the business man will no 
longer, to attain success, feel obliged to swell profits at the 
expense of quality, or of the happiness of his employees, or 
of the prosperity of other producers. 

Of course, I am not denying that the business man has 
his rules, especially the rule of fulfilling contracts and of 
honesty. But the principle of honesty does not touch the 
root of the matter. Whatever the code of business may be, 
it accepts at present the theory that business is a condition 
of war, and the rules you are required to obey are those of 
war. It would be quite wrong to say that the business man 
has less social feeling than other people. Indeed, the 
American business man is very much of a philanthropist. I 
am only saying that his social feeling is generally expressed 
outside his circle of business activities and not inside. So he 
lives a double life: in business he follows the code of profit, 
and as a human being he promotes the social welfare. It is 
the policy of not letting your right hand know what your 
left hand is doing. This is most unbusinesslike. We have 
learnt to put more business into our charities. It is far more 
important to put more social feeling into our business. And 
as we do this, charity will become less and less necessary. 

All this has some bearing on socialist theory. Socialists 
are impressed by the same social anarchy that I have been 
describing, but they draw quite different conclusions. They 
misinterpret the need for a social outlook as the need for 
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state control. We must avoid this confusion of the ethica] 
with the political. Socialism points out that economic so. 
ciety to-day is a chaotic mass of private interests. It is ob- 
vious that these interests must somehow be unified, and 
socialism proposes to bring about unification by putting 
economic activity into the hands of the state. But, after 
all, the state represents only the shell of social unity; it js 
mechanical and formal. The real unity of society is moral, 
What we need is a change of outlook and of spiritual atti- 
tude, expressing itself in altered codes and habits. Social- 
ism makes much of the fact that all property has social 
roots, but there is hardly anything in human affairs which 
is not social in origin: the scientist works with material 
furnished by his predecessors, the playwright takes his 
theme from folk lore, the individual owes his existence and 
his upbringing to his family and his environment. Does it 
follow that the scientist, poet, ordinary man, should be 
managed by the state? No. What follows is that a person, 
in whatever occupation, should regard himself as a trustee, 
and be animated by social motives. 

Again, it is a fact that some people work much and have 
little reward, while others have all the rewards and do 
hardly any work at all. What should be done about this? 
The remedy of socialism is to redistribute al] property by 
force, or to do away with the system of private property 
itself. This remedy would touch the symptoms but the 
cause not at all. The cause is the jungle point of view, and 
the absence of the functional motive in business. The so- 
cialist goes on the same assumptions as the advocate of 
laissez faire; he adopts the same pluralistic picture of so- 
ciety and the same idea of man as stimulated only by profit. 
Therefore he can only look to force as the remedy. From 
the one extreme of competitive anarchy we are asked to 
go to the other extreme of the tyranny of the state. Be- 
tween the two lies the method by which self-interest is re- 
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Socialism resorts to the same easy method as does pro- 
hibition; it attempts to cure a social ill by passing a law. 
The other way is slower and requires more hard thinking, 
but it attacks the problem at its roots. In our colleges to-day 
we are faced with a similar situation. The student is often 
indifferent to the importance of scholarship. Shall we then 
resort to compulsion, multiply assignments, make him at- 
tend more and more courses, or shall we, choosing the way 
of freedom, awaken in him a love of the things of the 
mind? There is no inevitable opposition between private 
management and promotion of social ends. Oxford Uni- 
versity is a private body, yet, in the fullest sense of the 
word, it is a public institution. Nevertheless, the reason for 
socialism will exist as long as business ignores the social 
motive. The only way to make socialism unnecessary is for 
business itself to recognize and adopt this motive. 

People may object that such a view is utopian; they will 
say that man works for self-interest alone, and that the idea 
of an economic machinery operated by a social sense is 
fantastic. But what they call a utopian dream in this field 
isa fact in the professions: medicine is for healing, and the 
soldier works in the service of his country. True, self-sac- 
rifice is utopian, but so is pure egotism; to think of man 
when dealing with affairs as merely a profit-making ma- 
chine is to simplify matters too much. It is natural for man 
to seek an end outside himself. Take teaching, of which I 
can speak from intimate experience. In the teacher you 
find, of course, the motive of earning a good living. If this 
is egotism, make the most of it. But there are other motives 
too; for example, the attractiveness of the field of study 
which, goading him like a restless demon, compels the sci- 
entist to spend many extra hours in the laboratory, or the 
mathematician to labor in the invention of abstract systems, 
without any direct expectation of financial reward. And in 
teaching, there is the human interest in the student, the de- 
sire to waken his mind and bring him into intellectual ma- 
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turity. On the other hand, the scientist enjoys his hours jn 
the laboratory; he feels the zest and release which come 
from creativeness. The teacher gets a sense of success as he 
sees his pupils going ahead, and he wins the esteem of his 
colleagues. It is a case neither of pure altruism nor of pure 
egotism; this is a false opposition anyway. The truth js 
rather that, in a profession, work is guided by the motive 
not only of private gain but of social results and advance- 
ment of research. To say that business must have the social 
outlook is not to say that it must be a charitable enterprise. 
The functional idea is, in fact, opposed to sentimentality— 
it is realistic. Business must pay. The tool which serves a 
social purpose must itself be provided for; but the claim 
of business for profit must be fitted into the framework of 
the general good. 

What are the motives which underlie productive ac- 
tivity in general? Let us begin with the self-regarding 
motives. The most obvious is, of course, the desire for 
money. But a normal worker desires also other rewards— 
social approval, glory, power, leisure for travel or for fam- 
ily and friendly intercourse or for reading. For a manual 
laborer, the chief meaning of a rise in wages is often a rise 
in the social scale; and in many cases the business man is 
eager to amass a fortune mainly because in the eyes of the 
public a large fortune is a symbol of accomplishment. 
Clearly, the desire for profit is a disguise for still deeper 
motives. Among them is.the craving for self-expression. It 
is like the artist’s feeling towards his art. Work which af- 
fords a means of self-expression has something of the 
quality of mystical experience. In any absorbing occupa- 
tion, the boundaries between the self and the world are 
abolished, and the individual is lost in the object or the ac- 
tivity which interests him. In business, there is the imme- 
diate satisfaction of action and the exercise of power, of 
quickness of decision and battle against odds; and of the 
creation of going concerns, which are organisms after a 
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fashion. But a human being is not satisfied with merely 
immediate and private pleasures; he wants to achieve 
yalues for their own sake. These values are of two kinds, 
human and abstract—on the one hand, the aid and de- 
velopment of fellow beings, on the other, the promotion of 
abstract causes in science and culture, art and philosophy. 
So we get the physicist, the builder of a new railroad, the 
surgeon, the inventor, the philosopher. 

I have tried to show how business might become a pro- 
fession by adopting the social outlook. An opponent might 
object that analogies between business to-day and the pro- 
fessions are misleading because business is bound to remain 
tied to the motive of profit. My answer is that we must not 
let the actual state of affairs blind us to the possibilities of 
the future. The rule of the general good in the conduct of 
business is necessary for the survival of mankind, and what 
is necessary must be possible. After all, the struggle to 
bring self-interest under the sway of a sense of social re- 
sponsibility is no new thing in the history of mankind. We 
come upon it at every turn in our daily lives, and it is the 
familiar task of all human progress. 

This struggle is a two-sided affair. On the other side of 
it, there is the task of bringing social standards back to 
earth: of modifying rigid moral principles to allow some 
freedom for impulse, of connecting abstract speculations 
with everyday experience, of making art an expression of 
life and nature. We are apt to regard this conflict as one 
between the higher and the lower parts of human nature. 
But this is a false and snobbish way of putting the matter, 
since the two parts are equally indispensable. 

Writers like Ruskin and Morris have deplored the fact 
that in modern times work is no longer a craft, and that 
labor has tended to become an impersonal relation between 
man and his tools. It is true that man has almost identified 
himself with his tools, has become a tool himself. We are 
faced with the retreat of the human factor from business. 
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Puritanism, which has been on the decline as a religious sys- 
tem, has found renewed expression in modern business and 
science. Work has cut itself off from the springs of feeling 
and instinct. Likewise, traditional science has had as a prin- 
ciple the reduction of quality to quantity. In the picture of 
the world which the natural sciences give, the unexpected- 
ness and irregularity, the variety and concreteness of ex- 
perience are done away with. But very recently, eminent 
scientists have begun to move away from this puritanical at- 
titude. Industrial leaders might well follow their example. 

Of all our arts, business is the most up-to-date in method 
and the most mediaeval in outlook. Distinctively a demo- 
cratic occupation, it is the one most dominated to-day by 
self-interest. It calls for the most virile, active qualities of 
human nature, and yet it is curiously passive in face of the 
wider problems which its energy creates. The ills of busi- 
ness to which I have called attention are results of inertia, 
lack of imagination, and lack of thinking. The responsi- 
bility for these ills rests upon the business group but not 
upon that group alone. It must be shared by the general 
public, especially by intelligent citizens who take the view 
that the sole end of business is to make money. 


THE MAN WHO DIED YOUNG 
By KAY BOYLE 


HE darkies’ voices could be heard in the kitchen, 

for the windows were open on to the back garden, 

and at times they would come out under the maple 

trees to shell the peas or shine the silver there. It 
was the “y’all” and “ah” of their voices and the thick 
honey of their laughter that aroused General Washington 
in the morning. But it was more like turning over to an- 
other kind of slumber rather than coming awake, to stir as 
he did under the clothes and listen to them in the early 
summer morning. This, he thought, was the way he would 
live when he could, in all conscience. He would linger at the 
Potomac’s side, and edibles would be served on the lawn, 
late, under the trees, and once the first heat of the middle of 
the day had waned, he would sit behind a fancy little pair 
and drive them out before him into the afternoon. 

Although he was early—“‘satinal,” exclaimed his host- 
ess, who had been educated with the French and was quite 
an intellect—the lady of the house and her young daughter 
were down before him. The little girl was not accustomed 
to the sight of the great, and she could not take her eyes off 
him. Never had she seen such ruddy jowls or such a fine 
clear eye. The color which had flown to their cheeks when 
General Washington kissed their hands still lingered now 
upon their faces. 

“La,” said his gracious hostess as she seized up the silver 
coffeepot, “I never could keep in mind, I’m that scatter- 
brained, whether it was General Washington or Lafayette 
who wouldn’t hear of chicory in his coffee! I had them 


leave it out this morning, General. I hope to goodness I did 
the right thing! ” 
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He had placed his gloves on the table, beside his plate, 
as if in readiness, and as Eva lifted her eyes in awe the bet- 
ter to view him bite his toast, she saw that one finger tip of 
a gauntlet was entirely worn through. 

“Please, ma’am,” said Eva in terror now that she was to 
speak, “if I could leave the table now I could fetch a needle 
and cotton to put a repair in General Washington’s gaunt- 
let.” 

“Ta!” exclaimed her mother. “How could you call at- 
tention to it, child?” 

At the sight of her returning across the grass with her 
wooden thimble on her finger, the stern concern between 
his brows smoothed out and he began to smile. In the cor- 
ners of his mouth still lingered remnants of egg and sweet 
potato. Eva sat down close to him on the marble bench and 
began to ply her needle back and forth through the tough 
material that fashioned his riding glove. 

General Washington stretched one handsome calf across 
the other. 

“Ah, this is the way things should be!” he said. 

That was the phrase she remembered. The way things 
should be, with the weather mild, and the world at ease, 
and time to smoke a depth of fragrance in and out of the 
heart. But for all his feigning leisure and a long period of 
repose ahead, in the back of their heads they knew it was 
war time. In two shakes of a lamb’s tail, George Washing- 
ton was up in his saddle again and riding out of town. 

It was those words she remembered one morning as she 
unlocked the door of the schoolhouse. She halted a moment 
with the key thrust into the lock, a stern, beautiful young 
woman, well-composed, pausing to look back over her 
shoulder to the plains that were rolling down beyond. Dry 
as a desert they were, with a great army of yellow grasses 
marching this way and that in the prairie wind. The little 
settlement of people, of no importance to the eye, was 
tossed out below her on the land, and from the threshold of 
the school she could make out the roof of her cousins’ cabin 
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smoking like an Indian fire. Some day this savage country 
might acquire its own veneer and produce books and music, 
maybe, as European countries had done. There was no 
promise anywhere in sight, except perhaps in the heavens 
where great foreign clouds were blooming as marble-white 
and splendiferous as if they had set sail from Italy or Spain. 

As she entered the schoolhouse and closed the door be- 
hind her, she was thinking that Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Treasury, for all they called him a fop and a macaroni in 
the capital, might yet be worthy aid to the first President 
of the land. He had that elegance, from all she could read 
or hear tell of him, and that esprit which flourished in New 
Orleans and which everywhere else the country so sorely 
lacked. Things must some day be all over the nation as they 
had been at home, she was thinking; before mother had 
died and left her a pauper, before she had come with her 
cousins to the West. What a start she had given them, she 
thought as she drew back the curtains in the classroom, by 
setting out to make her own way as they thought no sloth- 
ful Southern girl would be able. 

“How many black folk did you have in all?”’ Cousin 
Emmy would ask her. 

And, “Did ye ever so much as lift your little finger for 
yourself, Eva?” Jem would say with a spark of the devil 
in his eye. 

Jem was the reason that had brought them West, for he 
was a young man and wanted to grow up prosperous with 
the country. Emmy and Jem, brother and sister, as different 
as any two could be. Eva struck twice the bell that hung 
outside the schoolhouse. She waited there at the door while 
its tune went singing down the air. Having met the Presi- 
dent when he was General Washington, it gave a dignity to 
the heart, a pride to the bearing. 

“Laws!” she could hear Cousin Emmy saying. “Sitting 
down at table with him!” 

She could see Jem’s face before her, winning and shift- 
ing, like the wings of a butterfly. 
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“Laws, ain’t ye ever goin’ to get over it!” was the sound 
of his voice as slow and sweet as honey. Mocking her, like 
a catbird, with his head cocked and the spark of the devi] 
in his eye. 

Only the sight of the children coming into their places 
brought her back to the guiding and shaping of the young. 
It was no easy thing for Americans, scattered out all over 
the hills and dales of it, to acquire the sense of owning a 
land. This time of moulding and correcting the people’s 
intentions seemed like a high and adventurous time to her. 

“You mustn’t have any shifty, shiftless feeling about 
your country,” she said to the class in warning. ““Now mind 
you.” 

She taught them with such patience, slowly and me- 
thodically, with heed for the different kinds of blood in 
them, and for the different fidelities which drew them 
apart. She wanted them spirited, well-to-do gentlefolk, as 
President Washington was and her mother before her, with 
ease if their duty gave them time for it, and a very strong 
notion as to what an American should be. 

“Now mind your P’s and Q’s” she’d say, “and Alexander 
Hamilton.” 

His name in her mouth rang out like a soft sweet bell. 

On an afternoon when school was over, she sat on the 
raised platform writing, and like the wind blowing gently 
around the cabin, a shadow passed from one window of the 
schoolhouse to the next. Knowing it would be Cousin Jem, 
she did not lift her head until he had come quietly in and 
sat squarely down on the page she was filling out with her 
fine sloping handwriting. 

“Now mind yourself, schoolma’am,” he said to her. 

“Ah, now, Jem,” said Eva smiling. “Now, I must finish 
this out.” 

“T do declare!” said Jem, and he burst into laughter. 
“Tf she ain’t writing a word or two about the whisky 
insurrection! ” 
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Jem was one of the young men, thought Eva as she 
looked up at him. Twenty-three, he was, and five years 
older than herself. But still the kind of young man who had 
no real care for the country or what it was going to grow 
into. Every day was just like another to him, she thought 
as she looked up into his brightly tinted face. His eyes were 
black as coal, and his lips as warm as cherries. 

“It’s a very important thing, Cousin Jem,” she said. 

“A fine government you have, Miss Cousin Eva!” said 
Jem as he swung off the desk with his fine long legs and 
took a turn across the room. “Sending the militia after its 
own people!” 

“A law’s a law,” said Eva looking her cousin sternly in 
the eye. 

“Tt ain’t no crime to have a whisky still!” said Jem, 
with his temper rising. 

“Tt is if President Washington and Alexander Hamilton 
say it is!” said she. 

“Mr. Hamilton!” said Jem with light contempt. Eva 
stood up quivering. Jem crossed the timber floor with the 
heels of his boots dancing, and a spark of the devil gleam- 
ing in his eye. “Poor dear,” he said. “Poor little Mr. Maca- 
roni Hamilton!” He pierced the heart of one curl with his 
finger, and Eva turned her head to toss his touch away. “‘So 
long as he has his whisky bottle on the table, he ain’t con- 
cerned with how the poor Pennsylvanians are going to get 
their spirits!” 

And Eva must stand upholding the stern right quality of 
America to him, imbue him, a young man, with the hu- 
mility that should have been his own. He sat himself down 
before her in the children’s places. 

“Who are you, Mr. Jem,” said she, “to be questioning 
the acts of great wise gentlemen? ” 

“I ain’t nobody,” said Jem, and her heart lost patience. 
“But you’re a pretty girl.” 

At night they sat down by the fire and listened to Cousin 
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Emmy romancing. She could take any story heard told in 
the day, and charm and bewitch it. A flower was set be- 
tween its teeth, its wig curled up, and a veil of powder cast 
over its features. Here and there, and this and that, with 
the moon at the window. | 

“You two,” said she, fabricating and inventing, “would 
be as pretty a pair as ever I saw if ever you’d stop your 
disputing.” 

“Indeed!” said Eva over her work. She had no time for 
it. What peace could she make with a young man who had 
no thought in common with her? 

“Mind you,” said Jem one day in the afternoon, “I’m 
driving over to Cloppers’ and I was counting on you to 
come along.” 

Under the icy chalk in his hand, she could see her own 
face lined out on the slate before her. 

“There you are, schoolma’am,” said Jem as he finished 
the hair pinned on her head. “You’re not going to let me 
go off alone, now Evie? Just think of them little prairie 
rats sittin’ up on their hind-paws and lookin’ so cute at you 
when you drive past them!” 

Could she have been a man, she was reflecting, he was 
the kind of looking man she would have chosen to be. The 
eyes as black as indigo and the cheeks, fragrant clover. 

“Jem,” she said as she closed up her books, “you’d turn 
the thoughts of an archangel!” 

He stood watching her tie the strings of her bonnet 
under her chin. He cupped her forearm in his hand as she 
climbed up over the wheel of the wagon. At the sound of 
his voice, the horses raised their heads with no interest at 
all in where they might be going, and set off gently trotting 
down the outlandish road. 

Over the sloping rolling wastes went Jem and Eva in the 
wagon, with the bags of potatoes behind them nodding to 
one side and the other like old men. The road was narrow 
and red as beetroot, and as far as the eye could see were the 
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F little hearths of the prairie dogs’ abodes. Now and again, 


like chestnuts bursting in the pan, the little beasts would 


| pop up and sit there harking to the sound of the horses’ feet 


passing. 


Eva sat watching the strong movement of the horses’ 
fanks and the long black tails swinging across their rip- 
pling hides. Such a wealth of coarse hair composed these 
manes and tails, and Jem himself had taken time off from 
the land to braid them carefully with red ribbons, great 
strong plaits of ribbon and hair woven in and out. 

“What a shame it would be to ever clip them short!” 


said Eva. 
“Tt seems to me that young Clopper has his eye on you,” 


said Jem. 

Eva looked suddenly in surprise at the side of her cous- 
in’s face riding along beside her. 

“T never thought of that,” she said. 

“What will you say to him if he asks you to marry him? ” 
said Jem. “I’m certain he will before long.” 

“Marry a farmer!” cried Eva. Her head was off some- 
where else on matters of state. 

“There ain’t no disgrace in that, as I can see,” said Jem. 

They drove on for a minute in silence, and then Jem took 
up his whip and flicked with impatience at the horses’ 
hides. 

“After all,” said he, “if you’re my cousin, in one way 
you’re under my care. I might say,” said he in gravity, 
“that ’m almost like a father to you. So I have to tell you 
what’s on my mind.” 

“Then what’s on your mind?” said Eva like a stupid 
woman. 

“Ah, can’t you see?” said Jem, and with that he laid the 
length of the angry whip across the horses’ backs. His left 
hand held their reins relentlessly, and with his right he 
swept the lash viciously across their flying bodies and down 
upon their quivering skins. In a panic of fright they fled the 
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ground, leaping and cavorting, with their heads strained 
back on their necks and their mouths gagging to eye their 
master’s fury. Where he was driving them to, they could 
not think for terror. Nor did Eva guess what possessed him, 
but sat crying out his name. But there was no end to his 
attack on the innocent horses. Down came the whip like 2 
judgment on their galloping rumps. Their tails swept fran- 
tically over the dashboard and lashed in entreaty at Eva’s 
skirts. 

Into the stable yard he swung them, escaping by a mira- 
cle the hitching post and the side of the porch. He jumped 
out over the wheel before the dust had flown from their 
feet, and stood there proudly surveying their streaming 
necks and haunches. So much as a whistle would have 
startled them across the yard in fright. 

“You wouldn’t dare drive home with me now!” he said 
to Eva. His lip curled up maliciously from his strong white 
teeth. 

“Ym not afraid of you, cousin,” said Eva. She knew 
that her heart shaking between her ribs was a thing she 
could quiet by the lift of her chin. “But what have you 
done to your horses?” she said. “It’s something no human 
and no courtly man would ever do. They’re handsome 
beasts that were made to stand upright, prancing, not cring- 
ing there and hanging their faces like that.” 

As she stepped down over the wheel, holding on tight to 
the folds of her skirt, and approached him, the thought of 
General Washington was in her mind. She saw him, with 
his glove on, smartly slapping a fly off his horse’s buttock: 
and she a little girl scarcely daring to lift her eyes to his 
face. The way things should be, she was thinking as she 
faced her cousin. It was an outrage to her to see things 
heedlessly impaired. Nothing in her could ever pardon Jem 
for this assault on all style and honor. 

“To turn them into flying rabbits as if the pack were 
after them!” she said. “It’s not a manly thing to do.” 
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She stood with her head high looking straight into the 
shame that had begun to dye his features. 

“Pye begun to doubt,” said she, “if you’re any kin of 
mine. You’re certainly not worthy of your country, not 
even for.the West of it,” she said. 

Nothing could then have convinced her that the face 
which flushed and dimmed and changed in a hundred ways 
before her there in the stable yard would one day be her 
husband’s face. Of all the men in the world, this one, it 
seemed to her, was the bitterest portion that might fall to 
any girl. 

“You’re not fit to bring a soul and learning to the wilder- 
ness,” she said. “I’ve spent my last night under your roof, 
Cousin Jem.” 

The tears had started into his eyes, but the sight of his 
sorrow did not touch her. She stood watching him carry 
out the potato sacks, grasping the ears of them in his strong 
brown hands, and dragging them off to the Cloppers’ shed. 
No member of the family was home; with only the serving 
girl opening the door of the bin to him, Eva could look as 
stern as she liked. When he was done, she climbed back 
into the wagon, drawing herself erect in the corner so that 
not a fold of her skirt need touch Jem’s leg and be defiled. 
How vile it was, she thought as they rode homeward be- 
hind the weary horses, that with his strong shoulders and 
his beautiful manly face, he had been endowed as well with 
the lowest instincts of the four-footed animals—the snarl 
of the hyena when he was angered, and the perfidious 
beauty of the lynx. He was sitting so sorrowfully beside 
her, holding the reins in his seemingly gentle fingers. His 
lashes were as black as tar and his mouth was soft and griev- 
ing with tears. 

“Where will you go to, Cousin Eva?” he said. 

Surely the kind of cruelty and madness he had, thought 
Eva, it was a part of his nature and no amount of talk 
could reason it away. It was lying under his gentle skin 
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like a hidden fire, and it would spring into flame whenever 
the wind blew in that direction. 

“T’ll go east to Philadelphia,” she said. 

But for all her pride, she could not in honor abandon the 
school and Cousin Emmy until other arrangements had 
been made. Cousin Emmy must make what sense she could 
of Jem’s silence, and of Eva’s declaration that she was go- 
ing away. She made a story out of it to tell anyone who 
would listen: that Eva and Jem had fallen in love, one with 
the other—as much truth in it as in the white heads of 
dandelions telling the time of day!—and because of it Eva 
was going off to Philadelphia. They were the same blood 
and kin and the blood wouldn’t mix in their bodies, said 
Cousin Emmy. When Eva looked at him eating across 
from her at table, or the small far figure he cut out the 
window tending his sloping fields, she would repeat in her 
mind every word she had spoken out to him, and just or not, 
it was only fitting now that she should bide by her anger. 
It was far, far better that she go on to the government, for 
her heart was with the citizens who were hewing out the 
character of their land... . 

There was no one else travelling in the coach on the 
morning she left the settlement, except the Reverend, who 
had a ceremony to perform in a nearby town. For over a 
year had her voice in the Reverend’s tabernacle filled the 
timber box of it with a volume of ringing sound. He sat 
talking sadly, in the lurching body of the stagecoach with 
her. It was right and good, it was proper, she was saying 
in mild defense to him, that she should be offering whatever 
she had to the foundation of her land. 

“Maybe the part of woman,” said the Reverend smiling, 
“is a deeper and obscurer one than we are sometimes led to 
believe.” Gently and patiently he swayed this way and that 
in the swinging stagecoach. 

“Maybe you’re not familiar with the Constitution then,” 
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said Eva with spirit. “It speaks of citizens, not of women 
and men.” 

This difference of conviction cast a shadow upon the 
peace and light of their interior. Eva looked grimly in her 
beauty at the shabby upholstering of the coach and the 
smooth bright darns she had worked in her carpetbag. A 
pity her head had been turned with all her learning, was 
the Reverend thinking, for she should have been a mother 
bearing a race of strong young men. The Reverend sighed 
deeply in his bosom, opened his prayer book, and began to 
read. 

The coach was swinging drunkenly about the curve of 
a deep woody hill on the edge of a canyon which some blade 
of water had whittled through the rock. From the window 
Eva could see a file of Indians on horseback following their 
own inclination or the way the clouds were blowing on the 
other side of the abyss. She could see quite clearly their 
speckled horses’ hides and the sun on their oily locks, and 
the manner in which they bestrode their beasts. This far 
proud line of elegant men was going along on the other 
side of the perilous canyon, so oblivious of being any prob- 
lem to the government, and beside her sat the civilized 
Reverend, whispering aloud his prayers. 

At this moment, Eva was flung forward on to the oppo- 
site side of the coach with her carpetbag upon her. She saw 
that the Reverend had collapsed upon the floor. Clearly 
the stagecoach had come to an unexpected halt in the Sep- 
tember sunlight. It was then that she perceived Jem’s face 
surveying her maliciously through the window. He was 
smiling, but he held a pistol in his hand. 

She found herself smiling straight into his face when he 
jerked open the door of the stagecoach. 

“I’m holding you up, Eva,” he said. There was a devil 
gleaming in his eye. 

“Pm not afraid of you now either, cousin,” said Eva. 
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She pulled down her skirts about her. “What is it you have 
it in your mind to do?” 

“You’re going to marry me now,” said her cousin boldly, 
Suddenly his face turned soft as a flower. “Would you think 
it a disgrace to be my wife, Eva?” he said. 

“T have to go on to Philadelphia,” said Eva with spirit. 
“T have my work for the government there to do.” 

“But you’re going to marry me first!” cried Jem. An- 
other spark of the devil had leapt to being. “Out with you, 
Eva!” he said. He was brandishing his pistol before them. 
“Out with ye, Reverend, and out with your book of 
prayers!” 

“My child, my child,” said the Reverend as he stumbled 
out on the highroad. In his heart he was very well pleased 
that after all Eva’s arrogance she was about to become a 
wife. “My son, you must ask this young woman if she will 
accept you as her lawful husband—” 

Jem raised his pistol and smiled savagely at them. 

“Open your prayer book, Reverend,” he said. “Open it 
wide.” 

Marriage under such circumstances, thought Eva, was 
scarcely of importance. She stepped down from the coach 
and put one hand on her cousin’s arm. Jem looked down 
into her face, and slowly the impudence in his villainous 
eyes expired. 

“If you will only marry me,” he said, “you can go on 
and do whatever it is you feel inclined to do.” 

“Whether I’m your wife or not,” said Eva. “I’m going 
on as soon as the service is done.” 

The coachman slid down from his seat with his hands in 
the air still, and the Reverend opened his prayer book wide. 
Such a ceremony, thought Eva, she could overlook as soon 
as her back was turned on him. The pistol was waving be- 
tween them from the target of temple to heart. An absence 
enduring a lifetime would cool off his blood, she was think- 
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ing. Her place was with the government. She was thirsting 
to be there. 

The old gentleman read out the words of the service 
while the coach-driver stood by as witness. Eva stood mur- 
muring the responses, with her eyes following the lan- 
guorous procession of red men across the way. When it was 
over, Jem embraced her, and Eva and the Reverend took 
their places in the stagecoach side by side. Cousin Jem stood 
up on the little step in the sunlight. Beyond him, at the side 
of the road, she could see his horse’s twitching flanks. He 
had tossed the reins over the branch of a tree, and there was 
the wet horse stamping with impatience. 

“As long as you’re my wife,” said Jem, “you have to 
come back to 

He leaned in through the door and kissed her mouth, 
and then her shoulder in its jacket, and then down the 
length of her sleeve to the hem of her dress. When they 
closed the door, he stood close against the window. 

“Tf you don’t come back to me soon,” she could hear him 
saying. His mouth was moving around the words he wanted 
to say. “If you don’t come back to me soon, Ill go to fetch 
you,” he must be saying. The tears were falling down his 
face, and the coach was already beginning to move away. 
His mouth was pressed to the glass that stood between 
them, so stricken with grief that she started forward as if, 
for a moment, she was about to take his anguish to her 
breast. But suddenly the stage lurched forward, and Jem’s 
face disappeared as if he had been pitched headlong 
through the glass. 


Just to be stepping the streets and stones of Philadelphia 
was enough to make the blood run smoothly in her body. 
What the capital city of Washington on the Potomac would 
some day look like she knew very well in her head. The 
little clay models the government had set up in the public 
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offices, and Major L’Enfant’s imaginary views from the 
eye of a bird gave you the sight of it as thoughtful as a cul- 
tivated garden. It was to come as near as possible in grace 
and elegance to being like an historical European town, 
Something that Southerners could never do without, 
thought Eva with a touch of malice for her Western cous- 
ins, was a wealth of trees that it required a century or two 
to grow. Washington must serve forever as a pattern to the 
nation, with the men of it a little more honorable than in 
any other part of the land. The responsibility would be 
upon them, she was thinking. The people of the capital 
would devote a greater portion of their time to learning and 
the arts. For them at least there need be no groping about 
in the dark of ignorance for a national pride. 

Her own relation to the government was so obscure that 
she scarcely wrote of it to Jem and Emmy. She had 
gone to the chief of each division, and to everyone it 
seemed a strange request to make. If women school-teach- 
ers were rare and queer in themselves, women in govern- 
ment posts had never been heard of. This they could do: 
they could set her to teaching the young again as long as 
her mind was bent on learning. But the teaching of school- 
children was now a part of the past to her, was far and 
away, a relic; was a portion of the apprenticeship to service 
that she had come beyond. Patience was the word they gave 
her; patience, patience. Although she knew it suited her 
spirit ill, she wore it like'a flower. She carried it proudly 
about from door to door until her boot leather was walked 
through. At the very end she wrote to Emmy and Jem that 
the chief of the land property division was giving her out- 
side work to do: maps must be drawn for him to define prop- 
erty rights in the wilderness beyond Pennsylvania. The 
grants and claims must be filed, pondered, discarded, or 
recognized. 

She set to work in a furnished room, alone at her table. 
It was all in the province of shaping her country’s charac- 
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ter, but it was not the dream she had had. She worked, and 
the issue at heart was whether or not President Washington 
would accept the third term. Every attack made on him, 
and bitterer and bitterer they grew as the year wore on, 
seemed to Eva an attack upon the integrity of the nation. 
The Republicans might be hung, drawn, and quartered, 
and she wouldn’t raise a finger to save them. This became 
her life, and only one memory of the West as a place of ac- 
tual habitation remained to her as the months passed over: 
it was the sight of Cousin Jem kissing the pane of the 
stagecoach glass. “‘A son that looked like Jem,” she thought 
in leisure, “would be a pride to any woman. But one with 
more concern than his father for the creation of his land.” 
A skin as fresh, and eyes as dark, and a neck that arched up 
behind in the same way as Cousin Jem’s did, but with some 
gravity in his reflections that might bring him into public 
prominence some day. She would sit at her table looking 
away through the window. The winter went by, and the 
lilac buds were beginning to open out. 

Jem wrote that if she didn’t come back by June he 
was going to fetch her, but whatever he wrote she knew 
that her real life was there in the papers that lay across her 
desk. The squatters’ rights and the rights of planters, and 
whether or not a man in some part of the backwoods could 
claim the other side of the creek or just this side of it as the 
boundary of his land. They wrote to her from every part of 
the country, on pieces of wrapping-paper, on blue-lined 
copy-book leaves torn out by a forester’s dirty fingers. 
Smudges of candle grease, French words and Spanish, with 
a long tale of their troubles and ailments and of how many 
children they had. Accusations in scrawls that must be de- 
ciphered: crops had been ravaged, and the government 
must do something about the time of year; timber had been 
stolen off somebody’s clearing some hundred miles from her 
and what was the government going to do in justice? All 
of their names were in her head, and she could remember 
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the story of each of these American men whom she must 
imbue with love and honor for his land. One by one was 
each of them receiving a map of his territory, marked with 
whatever claims the federal government recognized. When 
she opened the letters on her desk in the morning, she con- 
jectured about the nature of the men. In none of them could 
she find a sense of union. They were all of them separate, 
evil men working for their own foul ends. “The United 
States,” she wrote to them in her shapely, womanly pen- 
manship. “The United States,” as if this must arouse in 
them some feeling of their bond. 

In like manner she wrote to Jem of the purpose she was 
serving. She could see herself very clearly there, in the 
harbor of Philadelphia, with, out and beyond, the pioneers 
steering a hazardous course upon open seas. There must she 
remain for a little while still, she wrote to him, building on 
rock and not on sand for them. It was no more than the 
duty of every aider of the government to shape his course 
towards perseverance as unveeringly as a compass’ hand. 
“If I stay on until after the elections,” she wrote him, “I 
can at least have the satisfaction of seeing which way the 
country turns.” 

Pierre L’Enfant alone, wrote Eva, caring as he did for 
beauty in parks and buildings, was enough in himself to 
foster an American taste. She wanted to give Cousin Jem 
an eye to see what was coming, a sense to feel which way 
the wind was blowing, but the thought of his coming to 
fetch her she kept setting aside. Her place was with the 
government, and Jem was for another season. “To what 
uses he puts his head, if he has one!” she was thinking. His 
letter before her was expressing the wish to see her in one 
of those newfangled bustles and a blue taffeta dress! “What 
a disgrace he would have been to General Washington’s 
staff!” she was thinking. “His mind on a petticoat instead 
of on progress!” 

Whenever she called for the letters in the morning, the 
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chief of the division had a word or two to say. He stood up 
at his desk with his eyes upon her, a man with his hair go- 
ing thin and a stateliness in his bearing, acknowledging 
some dignity in her that Jem had never had the eyes to see. 
He told her in confidence, with his voice lowered, of the 
rumor that was now running from place to place. As if in 
retort to the censure and blame that had fallen on him since 
the Jay Treaty, President Washington (the name stirred 
the pulse in her blood) had begun speaking of bonuses for 
government employees, for no other workers in the country 
were so badly off. Even for her there would be some recog- 
nition, in her unofficial post as the chief’s assistant corre- 
spondent. He would speak her name, he told her; he would 
see to that. But even as she listened to him, the real issue on 
Eva’s mind was whether or not the Capitol building, once 
erected, would have the air of turning its back on the rest 
of the mannerly town. 

When John Adams was elected President, Cousin Jem 
wrote her that he wanted his wife to come home. But there 
lay the inauguration ahead of them. “For the love of God,” 
Eva wrote him, “allow me to stay until our President is 
sworn into office!” How could she abandon the government 
when the question was still in the balance whether Southern 
maples or sycamores would better grace the length of the 
avenues? 

Extra money twice a year, said the chief of the division. 
That was what the President-to-be promised to govern- 
ment workers, and he would speak her name. Eva had 
this thought in mind when the chief told her of the govern- 
ment ball. 

“Surely the mind of the country is far from dancing!” 
Eva said to him. “What gaiety can we express with the 
feeling against France running so high?” 

She had no money for dresses, but the notion of Cousin 
Jem writing out of his own head about the blue taffeta per- 
suaded her that fate and the government must be conniv- 
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ing. She remembered the talk of a bonus coming, and on 
morning she asked the chief to advance her the money 
that was so sure to come. The money was so certain to come 
that there was no embarrassment in either. Times were 
picking up and the elections had gone the way everybody 
wanted. And she was borrowing for the glory of the goy- 
ernment, after all. 

The toes of Eva’s heavy black shoes emerging from the 
folds of blue taffeta in the dressmaker’s room were a ludi- 
crous spectacle. She could see herself reflected in a dozen or 
more lengths of glass. The vision of this young woman in 
blue with full white shapely neck and shoulders had caused 
the color of love to fly into her face. 

“That’s yourself,” she thought, ‘in a blue dress such as 
Jem was thinking of.” She looked proudly at the girl. “My 
husband,” she said boldly. It was the first time she had ever 
spoken of him to anyone. “My husband, he wrote me to 
keep my weather eye open for a blue silk gown.” 

Dressing alone on the night of the ball was not so 
friendly as making your toilet with Cousin Emmy on the 
nights of the Western dances. Eva now missed the sanction 
of a word or two of praise. She tittered aloud for excite- 
ment as she pulled in her corset strings a grain tighter. She 
cried out when the bones of it pierced her as she stooped to 

squeeze her slippers on her feet. Her fingers were so agi- 
tated that she could scarcely do up the hooks that were to 
bind her in so firmly. The miracle of blue taffeta before her 
set her to wondering if Jem would really come on and 
fetch her. She stood in her dark little room by the candle’s 
light, surveying the lengths and widths of her taffeta gown. 
Was it this pale pastelly tint he had intended, she won- 
dered, or had he been hankering for a deeper shade? The 
bustle was there, behind, and the sight of her breasts half- 
naked made her blush with shame. 

“Jem,” she said, “Jem,” to the mirror. Her passion for 
him left a swooning circle of breath on the glass. 
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She began cogitating upon the walks she would take him 


© onto the outskirts of the city. Surely he had never seen any- 


thing like the great juicy beds of forget-me-nots which 
sank here and there along the Delaware’s side. 

A resounding knock sounded out on the door behind her. 

She stood still for an instant, listening, as if her heart 
itself had ceased to beat. Then she swept up her cloak 
around her to cover some part of her splendor, lifted the 
candle, and walked gravely to the door. 

There stood a young gentleman of the post in the hall- 


| way, proffering her a letter. It had come a long distance and 


) was richly ornamented with seals. She searched in her purse 
' for the tariff and paid it out to him. It was a letter from 


Cousin Emmy, romancing and inventing, and it began: 
“Your Cousin Jem died night before last, Eva, of double 
pneumonia and a broken heart.” 

She had no moment of hesitation. She fastened her cloak 
around her and went off to the ball. Off she went and 
danced with the chief of the department, and with the 
younger gentlemen. “My place is with the government,” 
she rebuked her heart, “and Jem was for another season.” 
At midnight, several of the young gentlemen turned and 
kissed their partners. Mr. John Adams was President of the 
country! With the crimson punch singing in his veins, the 
chief leaned over suddenly and kissed Eva in the neck. 

When she was back in her room, she stood in front of 
the looking-glass and took the pins out of her hair and laid 
them carefully down in the china dish on the dresser. She 
had never before remarked those hard fierce lines around 
her mouth, 

“What season,” she thought as she watched them pull- 
ing her mouth into another shape entirely, “what season is 
Jem for now?” ... 

The next election was decided in the “Capital of Miser- 
able Huts,” with Mrs. Adams using the audience room of 
the White House as a drying room for clothes. The swamp 
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was sucking at the foundations of the town, there was no 
welcome or lodging, and yellow fever was in the bones. But 
for Eva the veracity of life was spread over her desk in the 
papers before her. The forests and fertile lands from which 
the new Americans wrote her were as familiar to her now 
as the palm of her hand. The problem was when the young 
trees should be put in to replace the great trunks chopped 
away, or how a road might be cut through before the winter 
closed in on them. If anyone spoke to her suddenly, she 
started as if out of slumber. It seemed to her that a race of 
strong pure Americans was slowly mustering over there in 
the hills, beyond the ridges, over there, beyond. 

As she sat at her desk with her pen lifted, she could al- 
most smell the molasses running. “In the spring,” she wrote 
them. Whenever they wrote her their complaints and im- 
putations, she led them on to another place and time. In 
such a way she got them through the winter; through the 
months of privation and hard disputes and land feuds. In 
the spring she could picture the vegetation that must be 
coming into flower all about them, the waters released and 
roaring through the gulches, the soil beginning to bleach 
with the sprouting grain. 

“It’s been a long time,” she thought as she went into her 
chief’s office, a stern-eyed young woman with a paper for 
his signature in her hand. “I’ve heard some talk of a bonus 
again,” she said to him. 

“Oh, that!” he said. He pressed down the paper firmly. 
“There was some talk of it,” he said. “But like the other 
times, it’s pretty sure to come to nothing. Hard times all 
over the country,” he said. He was one of those who be- 
lieved the capital city should be elsewhere. “Take a look 
out the window,” he said, “to our ‘City of Streets without 
Houses’! And even to call them streets is so much flattery!” 
he said. 

“T haven’t forgot that I owe you money,” she said to 
him. She had no patience with any contempt for the town. 
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“Wait till you’ve been thirty-five years in my service!” 
said the chief laughing. ‘“Then maybe you’ll have a pension 
like the rest of us and live like a queen!” Suddenly his 
eyes turned grave and he looked vaguely out of the window, 
tapping the end of his pen upon the desk. “Unless you get 
married,” he said. He turned slowly back to the sight of 
her face before him. “With your beauty,” he said, “it 
might be a better thing for you to do.” 

“Married!” said Eva. The thought was such a shock to 
her that she had to steady herself by laying her hand on the 
back of a chair. 

Married, she thought with scorn as she sat down at her 
table again in her own room. Letters from half the pioneers 
in the country were lying under her hands! She was con- 
cerned now with the rights of individual landowners be- 
cause of the projects to run highroads through. If anyone 
else could take her place, she was thinking with pride and 
humility, who in the world could it be? 

Married, she thought twelve years later when her chief 
died. Married, he had said, why don’t you get married? 
She was home from the good man’s funeral services, and 
she stood before the same old glass removing her bonnet 
from her head. Why didn’t he ever get married himself? 
she was thinking. The impudence of him, God rest his 
soul! She eyed the grim-faced woman who was watching 
her closely from the mirror. Presently she perceived it was 
herself standing there. 

“Is that you, Eva?” she said with a flash of mockery. 

It was the sight of her own thin neck that had aroused 
her ire. Why in the name of conscience her flesh should be 
falling off this way was a mystery to her! She stood before 
the mirror surveying the waist that was on her! Queer, the 
colors black changed to when it was aging. One day she 
would have to take out the blue taffeta and see what could 
be done about it. Have it dipped a soberer color so that it 
could serve for church, for deaths, or mournings. The blue 
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taffeta, and the poor chief of her department gone down to 
his grave with her owing him most of the money for that, 
Any obligations she had in life, she thought, they were to 
dead men: to Jem who had died young, and to the poor dead 
chief; and, “What?” she cried out to the mirror, as if there 
were some treachery in that, what of her obligations to the 
men in the West of America, in the backwoods and the 
wilderness staking out the character of their land? She re- 
turned to them at her desk, with a chastened heart, and the 
words of the President: “‘British cruisers have also been in 
the practice of violating the rights and peace of our coasts. 
. . . Our commerce has been plundered in every sea,” and 
to the declaration of war on the eighteenth of June. 

It was a Sunday after the establishment of peace, with 
the faithful at work again in the charred remains of the 
“Mudhole almost Equal to the Great Serbonian Bog,” that 
Eva took the blue taffeta dress out of its paper. The tint of 
it had scarcely altered, but down each fold of it was a long 
fine gash as though it had been slit open with a blade. Not 
that she cared a rap for clothes and frippery, but she felt 
her throat welling up with sorrow as she regarded this 
brutal senseless attack of time. Such a thing might Jem 
have done in his wantonness, she was thinking: lashed open 
the coats of horses, or ripped a dress in two. And only to 
have worn it once! It was such an unreasonable crime. 

It was such a bitter thing to have happened that she 
couldn’t take her mind off it during the service. She sat 
amongst the other chorists, thinking bleakly that things 
concerning one’s person should somehow be arranged in an- 
other way. Frocks should be clean and trim and last a life- 
time. Family silver was something that never fell apart or 
rusted, and tradition was warranted to outlast any his- 
tory. Why should gowns be as undependable as their giddy 
wearers? Some kind of vengeance on womankind it was, 
she was thinking as she stood up with the other women to 
sing. 
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Although she could distinctly see the faces of all the 
women singing about her, she knew that her open mouth 
was singularly emitting no sound. Surely it was visible to 
no one what was happening to her, but she knew that 
someone had laid a strong relentless hand upon her throat. 

Her eyes careened wildly down the unpainted nave, the 
temporary arches of the place of worship. They besought 
aid of every face they passed. In a moment she said three 
words distinctly: ““Unhand me, Jem!” she said. But no one 
heard her speak. 

Quite as abruptly as it had come, the hand lifted and re- 
leased her, and for all her vanity and pride she must sink 
back into her chair. There she sat shrunken and wilting 
among all the standing singing women. In their ringing 
appeal to God they had no eyes for her despair. She sat 
quivering below them, stung with the fierce male insult of 
Jem’s whip across the horses’ flying bodies. ““You haven’t 
finished me yet,” she said to him. “You’ll have to try again, 
Cousin Jem!”? When the hymn was done she felt her blood 
turned quiet, and she moved quickly out into the sharp 
March air. 

She stood on the corner of the broken street, watching 
the snow falling. What must it be like in the wide prairie 
country now! Here was the very storm blowing that had hit 
the West two days ago and tied up work for every farmer in 
the section. It was here, so close and intimate, dissolving in 
little white magic patterns on the back of her hand. The 
whole of the poor burned city of Washington was at last 
sliding away out of sight under the wealth of lovely, lacy 
snow. She turned off towards Georgetown, thinking how 
things would now be at a standstill: hayricks tossed over, 
barns blown in, objects that had withstood so much reason- 
able weather collapsing under the sudden burden of the 
snow. 

She drew in great breaths of the dripping air as she 
walked, stepping carefully on the ball of the foot to save 
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heels from wearing and the sum a cobbler would ask to set 
them right again. The animal clasped in death about her 
neck had begun to smell a little now with the weather, A 
fine ’possum it had been when Jem had shot it. It passed 
through her head that she was almost forty now. 

But nothing was finished, nothing was over. The capital 
had to be built again, the entire country was bankrupt, and 
her work for the new chief had just begun. Walking to- 
wards Georgetown, she drew into her heart the full deep 
blasts of her country’s climate, thinking proudly as she 
walked of Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane. The first thing 
they must turn their minds to was the revival of a national 
bank and the prosperity of the nation. She was not too old 
for the things that had to be done. 

It was another eight years before a like blizzard struck 
the country. Eva remembered the first one very clearly and 
reminded the pioneering men of it when they sent in their 
letters of calamity and complaint. At least the roofs were 
still tight on their houses, she wrote them, and that was 
more than they might have said eight years before. Had it 
come to so bad a pass that they had to build bonfires at the 
roots of their fruit trees to keep the crop from failing? As 
she wrote, she felt that the sap was stirring, the world turn- 
ing to spring again in some queer contrary way. 

An era of good feeling had opened wide for them. The 
state system had crossed the Mississippi, and there was be- 
ginning to be talk of a bonus again. She would have to buy 
a suitable bonnet to be seen in the street with, thought Eva. 
For some curious reason she was suddenly faced with Jem’s 
bold and audacious eye. 

“Well, what of it, sir?’ she thought mischievously. She 
took the first of her pile of letters and looked up to catch 
Cousin Jem’s glare. “Why shouldn’t I be wearing black 
at my age? You’re still a saucy, impudent youngster!” 

His full face she could picture very well to herself, but 
her memory was beginning to go dim as to the shape of his 
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nostril and cheekbone when his head was turned away. If 
she could have one good look at him for half a minute, she 
was thinking. She was looking off through the window at 
the sight of the wintry landscape. It was late for snow, and 
she couldn’t believe this bitter weather would endure. If 
the question came up she knew that, with her conviction, 
she must persuade people that a bonus in these times when 
the country was in formation was a thing all must, in duty, 
voluntarily forgo. 

“In these times of laying the foundations of the nation,” 
she was thinking. 

She knew then that it was Jem who had laid hold of her. 
She could see the malice, and the spark of the devil in his 
eye. She sat erect in her chair, unmenaced in her dignity. 
But Jem had stepped behind her, and she could not see 
what he was about. She could not turn her head or raise her 
hand to thwart him. She sat quite still, with a weight of 
doom pressing the base of her brain. 

“You’d better watch out what you’re doing, Jem,” she 


said sharply. She had opened her mouth but she could hear 
no sound issuing from it. “You’re a coward,” she said, “if 
you’ld strike a woman from behind that way.” 
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NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 
TRAGIC ERRORS 


ConvicTING THE INNocENT, dy Epwin M. Borcuarn, with the collaboration 
of E. Russety Lutz, Yale University Press. 


Few books calculated to accomplish social reforms are so interest- 
ing as this. The author presents sixty-five criminal prosecutions 
and convictions of completely innocent people. After reviewing 
the facts of each case, he adds a particularly valuable paragraph 
pointing out the facts which contributed to the mistaken convic- 
tion. The introductory chapter draws together the lessons to be 
learned from the individual cases. Thus the book not merely 
leaves us regretful over a series of mistakes but should greatly aid 
us in making such mistakes less frequent in the future. Particu- 
larly important is the statement that the major source of these 
tragic errors lies in a wrongful identification of the accused by the 
victim of a crime of violence. Identification evidence plays a large 
part in many convictions, for instance, in the Sacco-Vanzetti case 
and the Mooney case (both of which are omitted from this book 
because of their controversial nature). The untrustworthiness of 
such identification evidence has been shown by psychological tests, 
some of which are narrated in Gorphe’s “Critique du Témoi- 
gnage” and Wigmore’s “Principles of Judicial Proof.” If these 
laboratory experiments and Mr. Borchard’s examples from real 
life were more familiar to prosecutors, judges, and newspaper 
writers, jurymen might in time learn the possibilities of error, 
and such testimony would be much more carefully sifted at trials. 

The cases here collected by Mr. Borchard are probably only a 
small portion of the total number of erroneous convictions in Eng- 
land and this country. In many of his cases the error was un- 
covered by some peculiar fact: the supposedly murdered man re- 
appeared; the supposedly stolen goods were discovered in the 
custody of the forgetful owner; or the accused was confined in a 
penitentiary at the time the crime was committed. It is not often 
that a crime involves facts like this, which make it possible to 
prove conclusively that the convicted person was innocent. 
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Usually, the proof of falsity must rest on inferences, which, how- 
ever sound they seem to some, will still be disputed by others. 
Once a man has been convicted of a heinous offense, the reluctance 
on the part of many persons to admit that a jury can go wrong is 
so great that they will not credit overwhelming evidence of his 
innocence; nor will they be persuaded, though one rose from the 
dead to proclaim himself the true perpetrator of the crime. 

A serious chance for errors arises when the police and the prose- 
cutors are more anxious to convict somebody than to convict the 
right man. This unfortunate state of mind is encouraged by a 
public outcry for vengeance or by the prospect of rewards for con- 
victions: policemen hope to be promoted, District Attorneys hope 
to become Governors. The tragedies disclosed by this book may 
prompt us to appraise the work of such officials on some other 
basis than the number of scalps at their belts. 

The book would be a little easier to read if the cases had been 
taken otherwise than alphabetically, an arrangement which causes 
a series of abrupt jumps. Possibly they might have been grouped 
according to the crimes involved. However, this is a small matter. 
At a time when mystery novels are so popular, these carefully 
written accounts of actual criminal problems ought to win wide 
attention and thus facilitate a better administration of criminal 
justice and a willingness on the part of the state to compensate the 
innocent victims of judicial errors. 

ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR. 


FIVE NOTABLE POETS 


Conquisrapor, AncHIBALD MacLetsu, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Poems, 1928-1931, ALLEN Tate, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
CoLLecTep Poems, dy Exinor Wyuir, A. A. Knopf. 

Tus Firowerinc Stone, 6y Grorce Ditton, Viking Press. 
Tuurso’s Lanpinc, 4y Ropinson Jerrers, Horace Liveright. 


Arart from the limited nature of space, these five volumes are 
considered together not only because they are the recent offering 
of five representative poets but because they represent each poet at 
his highest. 

Readers of “Streets in the Moon” and “New Found Land” 
need not be told that Archibald MacLeish’s experiments and ac- 
complishments sometimes fail to integrate but that they never 
fail to excite. “Conquistador” is a fulfilment of MacLeish’s gifts; 
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richness of color, extension of unexploited musical effects, plus a 
mastery of the long breath combine to produce the most eloquent 
saga-poem of this generation. Founded on Bernal Diaz’s “True 
History of the Conquest of New Spain,” MacLeish’s new work 
elaborates that fantastic-realistic legend. In these lines Diaz 
speaks, an old man recalling the mountains of unknown Mexico, 
the smiling savages and the golden towns to be taken, the potent 
milk of the aloe, the hard hammer of sun, and the hordes advanc- 
ing “like a squall of rain across the whitening barley.” Sometimes 
the tale is disrupted as the aged narrator, “unused to the combing 
of words clean of the wool,” confuses time and events; yet even 
here the poem does not lose but gains in movement, like the swift 
progression of a vivid dream. Everything contributes to the vi- 
tality of this movement, most of all MacLeish’s vocabulary. 
“Conquistador,” in spite of being cast in the key of reminiscence, 
is a record of life in action, and this parade of fighting and feast- 
ing, of blood, song, and quick surrenders is tuned to words that 
live and leap no less actively. No modern writer has used the 
device of Anglo-Saxon alliteration so amazingly as MacLeish; 
we have to go back to “The Seafarer” to find narration so stripped 
in phrase, so speeded in close-packed measures. 

One other device distinguishes the poem, and, since it has been 
either overlooked or misapprehended, should be applauded. Cer- 
tain reviewers (one of them a poet) have referred to the poem as 
being loosely ductile and “unrhymed.” Actually the poem is 
rhymed throughout. What is more, it is highly formal, the form 
being nothing “looser” than terza rima! The rhymes, however, 
are informal and the triplets are a set of verbal surprises. Some- 
times the intertwined tercets are built on orthodox rhyme 
(“shore,” “before,” “wore”); sometimes they mingle full with 
suspended rhyme (“harbor,” “starboard,” “quarter”); usually, 
however, they play on a set of concealed vowels, on open strings 
as in “front,” “hunting,” “country,” or con sordino as in “bugles,” 
“screwing,” “moving.” But whatever his method, whether or not 
the shifting from assonance to dissonance is appreciated, no reader 
will fail to respond to the sharpened pace and caught breath in 
what must be set down as a triumph in the art of heroic poetry. 

Although short in length “Poems, 1928-1931,” by Allen Tate 
represents a large stride in the progress of this vigorous and versa- 
tile Southerner. “The books of a poet are finally one book,” says 
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the author in his prefatory note, and this contribution presages the 
high quality of his eventual volume. There are occasionally dis- 
torted effects, an almost perverse refusal to allow a native rhetoric 
full play, yet there is not a stanza without point; no page lacks 
either that distinction which is the unmistakable accent of poetry 
or those differences by which we know one poet from another. 
Too much, perhaps, will be made of Tate’s “difference,” and that 
will be a pity, for to emphasize his idiom would be to stress in- 
flection at the expense of intent. The metaphors are fresh and 
free-ranging, but they are not freakish; the allusions are rich and 
varied, but not so remote as to be obscure or “private.”” What 
difficulties this poet may present are superficial and disappear as 
soon as his method is understood. The reader waiting for forth- 
right ideas expressed in the key of conversation, however intensi- 
fied and heightened, will listen in vain. Tate is not concerned with 
the impulse that extends from Wordsworth to Frost, supplying 
“the charm of novelty to things of everyday”; he cannot bring 
himself to flourish a finality or lay an emotion, like a card, upon 
the table. His method is indirect and associative; it is circumlocu- 
tory or, rather, circumambient, hawk-like, “gradually circling 
around the subject, threatening it, covering it with suspense.” 
Sometimes the final capture is accomplished, though never with 
violence; sometimes the reader is left with the climax unsolved, 
uncertain that the object has been finally struck. But there can be 
no doubt of the winged flight. Even the lines that betray Tate’s 
influences reveal this. On a high plane are “Mother and Son,” 
where Mr. Tate’s “fierce latinity” is exchanged for simple tender- 
ness, that darkly animated genre picture, “The Oath,” the sono- 
rous rhetoric in the group entitled “Sonnets of the Blood,” the 
more than sectional passion in “Ode to the Confederate Dead” 
and “Ode to Fear.” The last is probably Tate’s chief triumph up 
to the present. From the abstraction of “Night peering from his 
dark but fire-lit head” to the direct picture of the child’s long 
day, when “a dry storm burst on the cedars by the sunlight 
hurled,” there are evoked images behind images and those after- 
forms that persist in the mind’s unforgetting eye. 

If, as Allen Tate rightly maintains, “The books of a poet are 
finally one book,” Elinor Wylie’s “Collected Poems” is the one 
by which she will rightly be remembered. Seldom has the upward 
curve of a poet’s work been so marked, rarely has it been so cli- 
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mactic. Except for the last section which groups some forty 
hitherto uncollected poems, the volume is composed of Mrs, 
Wylie’s four books here reprinted in the order in which they were 
published. That very order points the progression. “Nets To Catch 
the Wind” shows the poet trying a variety of effects: a sea lullaby, 
a ballad in Scotch dialect, a Latin echo, a genre picture, a piece of 
eighteenth-century didacticism, unsure of herself and her mate- 
rial, as certain of nothing as of her technique. The technique itself 
was astonishing, subtle and brilliant, and precise to the point of 
rigidity. In “Black Armour” and “Trivial Breath” the material js 
more consolidated. The author approaches the tone indicated by 
the titles of her first and last books, titles taken from Webster and 
Donne. The range is narrower, the interest—even the self-interest 
—intenser. Beside the dramatic subjects, the author projects 
herself in a series of portraits; some of them, like Peregrine, 
seemingly objective, some, like “A Red Carpet for Shelley,” con- 
fessedly autobiographical. But whether admiring or mocking her- 
self, whether fashioning a long narrative or an apostrophe to a 
book, technical dexterity is almost too apparent. “Miranda’s Sup- 
per” devotes nearly two hundred lines of intricately rhymed 
couplets to a description of the delicate buried china rescued for 
a Virginian’s post-bellum supper; “Malediction upon Myself” is 
a tour de force which sounds tremendous but which, for all its 
rhetoric, is essentially trivial. 

In “Angels and Earthly Creatures,” however, the craftsman- 
ship is forgotten; verbal brilliance becomes the reflection of an 
inner radiance. Words which formerly seemed to live for their 
own wit or grace are now given a new significance. They exist— 
and seem destined to a long existence—because they are bearers 
of a new illumination, a “virtuous light.” It is as if her technique 
were to the body of her poetry what a beautiful face is to a woman, 
a dangerous gift, too easily exploited. Only when the vibrations 
of the spirit enrich the outer form is there promise of that beauty 
which is permanent and impersonal. Such beauty is maintained 
throughout the latter portion of Elinor Wylie’s work. If the vol- 
ume contained nothing but “One Person,” that amazing sequence 
of nineteen sonnets, and “O Virtuous Light,” “Hymn to Earth,” 
and “This Corruptible,” those three magnificent and noble lyrics, 
it would have to be ranked among the rarest offerings of our time. 

Something of Elinor Wylie’s patrician delicacy may be found in 
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the work of George Dillon. If his second volume, “The Flower- 
ing Stone,” seems softer and less impressive than “Boy in the 
Wind” it is partly because we read the verses without the shock 
of surprise, partly because the young poet seems bent on over- 
capitalizing his slender stock of ideas. Few concrete pictures 
emerge. Dillon is concerned with the traditional generalities: 
Love, Life, Death, the changing Seasons, unchanging Earth; he 
is inclined to depend on the hypnotic or associative power of words 
like Beauty, wings, dreams. But though the themes are not novel 
and the treatment is not new, “The Flowering Stone” is a persua- 
sive book, a better book, in fact, than “Boy in the Wind.” It pre- 
sents a pattern rather than a set of scattered designs; it relates the 
romantic “dreamer in a dream” to the alert analyst of “Extem- 
porary Lines in Celebration of a Treaty” and “Address to the 
Doomed.” Nor has the youthful singer forgotten his art. “Woman 
without Fear,” “Memory of Lake Superior,” and the fourth in 
the series “Anatomy of Death” are lyrics which will be remem- 
bered after the reader has forgotten they were written by one in 
his early twenties. 

“Thurso’s Landing” continues the strain of transplanted Greek 
tragedy which Robinson Jeffers announced in “Tamar” and am- 
plified in “Cawdor” and in “The Women at Point Sur.” The 
setting is the author’s Californian coast, a background fierce and 
melodramatic as the events it overshadows; the dramatis personae 
are nakedly—and a little too insistently—symbols of tortured 
humanity, “all compelled, all unhappy, all helpless.” The main 
characters are Reave Thurso, his wife Helen, his brother Mark. 
Helen hates Reave for his cold strength and wantonly betrays 
him; she despises Mark for his weak tenderness and hastens his 
disintegration. Passions turn upon themselves and rend their pos- 
sessors, motives twist about until Reave, ruthless in action, is 
struck down and crippled by his own over-activity. Mark goes 
mad and hangs himself. In a finale of relentless expiation Helen 
stabs the suffering Reave to death and poisons herself on the 
promontory. Only the old mother, a grim chorus, remains. This 
résumé gives no hint of the propulsion of Jeffers’s narrative nor 
the power of his long but rapid line. The title-poem extends to 
one hundred and twenty-four crowded pages, and there is no pas- 
sage that fails to move the reader with the strangeness and shock 
of a shattering experience. The shorter poems, no less character- 
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istic in condensed force, play a set of variations about the favorite 
leitmotiv. Whether long or short, the tales and lyrics centering 
about incest, wholesale murder, erotomania, or a building up of 
nameless, numberless brutalities, elaborate a single theme. The 
idea—I might almost say the idée fixe—which runs through Jef- 
fers’s six volumes might be rendered as follows: Life is horrible. 
Love, as we know it, is inverted and hence incestuous; not one 
self-adoring man in a million expresses outward-going passion, 
Death is the beautiful capricious savior, “the gay child with the 
gypsy eyes.” Civilization is a transient sickness. Were the world 
free of this botch of humanity, this walking disease of conscious- 
ness, it would be a cleaner place, one in which the noble, imper- 
sonal elements would be at home. In a few thousand years this 
may well happen, and life will no longer be a torture for the liy- 
ing. Meanwhile our nature, “ignoble in its quiet times, mean in its 
pleasures, slavish in the mass” can, in its stricken moments, occa- 
sionally “shine terribly against the dark magnificence of things.” 
Meanwhile we can learn from hawks and headlands; we can learn 
to bear; we can endure. Sometimes the philosophy is implicit in 
the action of Jeffers’s characters; sometimes it is explicit, and the 
poet steps out of the drama to say: 
. . No life 
Ought to be thought important in the weave of the world, whatever it 
may show of courage or endured pain. 
It owns no other manner of shining but to bear pain; for pleasure is too 
little, our inhuman God is too great, thought is too lost. 


The flaws in this philosophy are obvious. Jeffers’s torn creatures 
exist only in states of unremitting tension; for them the world is 
all raw extremes, never alleviated by a moment’s humor or a 
temperate impulse. Never in this country has literature been so 
charged with violence; compared with Jeffers’s work, O’Neill’s 
plays are reasonably calm and Faulkner’s fictions are coolly me- 
chanical. In his complete avoidance of the kindly or the casual, 
Jeffers reveals his distrust of normal life. Though the actual 
tower he built on Point Lobos with his own hands is made of 
granite, it is no less a tower of ivory. His concern with elemental 
forces and phantasmagoria is a way of release, release from a 
world of daily adjustments. Such an evasion is too simple to sat- 
isfy; as Hugh I’Anson Fausset wrote in another connection, “it is 
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easier to exploit the possibilities of mental death than the demands 
of creative life.” In an effort to escape these exactions of the or- 
dinary, Jeffers is, like Lawrence, always serious and sometimes 
hysterical. Like Lawrence, he writes partly with his mind, partly 
with his nerves; and like Poe, that most pitiful of escapists, he is 
forever fascinated with death. 

But between Jeffers the philosopher and Jeffers the poet there 
is a significant dichotomy. The philosophy is negative, repetitious, 
dismal; the poetry, even when bitterest, is positive as any creative 
expression must be; it is varied in movement and color, it vibrates 
with a reckless fecundity. It is like nothing else of which we are 
proud to boast; it is continually breaking through its own pattern 
to dangerous and unfathomed depths. This is not a work to be 
enjoyed without sacrificing that sense of ease dear to the casual 
reader; I am not sure that, in the common sense, it can be “en- 
joyed” at all. But here is an undeviating, full-throated poetry, 
remarkable in sheer drive and harrowing drama, a poetry we may 
never love but one we cannot forget. 

Louis UNTERMEYER 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Tue Unrrep States 1n Wortp AFFairs, 1931, WALTER LipPMANN, i” col- 
laboration with Witiiam O. Scroces, Harper & Brothers. 


Ir would be difficult to imagine, in the present painful search for 
the path back to world prosperity, a more timely book than this 
objective outline of the related events which mark the year 1931 
as having demonstrated, more than any year before, the economic 
interdependence of the nations which, for better or worse, are 
joined in modern civilization. As the first of a series to be pub- 
lished annually under direction of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, it is brilliantly successful and may well engage the attention 
of those who determine, a year hence, the award of the Pulitzer 
prizes. It gives expression to a liberal view of world order through 
the lucid statement of often complicated facts, rather than through 
argued conclusions. It has the absorbing interest of an unfinished 
tragedy in which we all are players. “Of the events described in 
these pages,” says the epilogue, “none had been concluded.” 
Whether the follies of tariff walls and trade barriers were the last 
signposts on the way to worse disaster, or whether the efforts of 
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1931 for international co-operation will in time be recognized as 
having been the first steps towards recovery—the riddle is stil| 
unanswered. 

What the future historian is likely to correct in such an expertly 
prepared record is its emphasis and proportion rather than its 
statement of fact. The date chosen for convenience as the begin- 
ning and end of the years which this series will separately consider 
—appropriately so, through being the approximate date on which 
Congress ordinarily convenes—is December first. Nothing which 
has happened since December 1, 1931, qualifies the sincerity with 
which one must salute the judgment of the joint authors in pictur- 
ing the cumulative economic disorder of 1931 and in sketching the 
necessary background of prior events. One witnesses the spread of 
a vast epidemic against which measure after measure proves only 
an ineffective quarantine. Rubber, copper, coffee, wheat—one 
commodity after another reveals the failure of artificial methods 
and of attempted recovery through subsidies, tariffs, and trade re- 
strictions. The blind illusions of possible economic self-contain- 
ment and isolation, which so largely colored American thought 
until after the depression had passed its first stages, are usefully 
exposed as a prelude to the swiftly moving narrative of financial 
developments in Austria, Germany, England, and the United 
States, capped with the joint efforts of the United States and 
France to maintain the gold standard. 

The factual quality of Mr. Lippmann’s presentation is both its 
strength and its limitation. A dissertation on the poverty of moral 
leadership in international affairs would not have the convincing 
value of this objective study of the events of 1931. Yet what is 
underscored by the story of material disasters is the fact that there 
has been little or no spiritual reconstruction. As has been said else- 
where: “If the nations are armed almost on a war footing, it is 
because peace has never been restored. If many frontiers are al- 
most closed to trade, it is because there has been no spiritual dis- 
armament. If tens of millions of people are out of work, it is less 
because the economic system has broken down than because it has 
been and is still being sabotaged from motives of fear, hatred or 
greed.” 

Those who remember Woodrow Wilson’s “Peace without Vic- 
tory” and other notes or speeches, once decried on some select col- 
lege campuses, may reflect as they read Mr. Lippmann that Wil- 
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son suffered as an influence in life from too long a vision. The 
woes which Wilson foresaw have come to pass after the lush in- 
terval of false prosperity. Yet another year when Mr. Lippmann 
comes to write “The United States in World Affairs, 1932,” he 
will have in the recent appearance of an American Secretary of 
State at a disarmament conference held under the auspices of the 
League of Nations at Geneva, the text for a new chapter: a chap- 
ter added to the ironic tale of the relations of the United States 
with the League, from the time when the state department, ter- 
rorized by the irreconcilables in the Senate, scarcely dared open, 
and for many months left unanswered, the League’s communica- 
tions. One might wish that every member of Congress could be 
required to read this volume and that Colonel Harvey and Sena- 
tor Lodge might come back from beyond the tomb to read the 
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ENGLISH MEMOIRS 


Mary GuiapstonE (Mrs. Drew): Her Diaries anp Letters, edited by 
Lucy Masrerman, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Epwarp VII, 6y H. E. Wortuam, Little, Brown & Co. 

A Rovinc Commission, dy Winston CuurcHILL, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Lorp RosEeBery, 6y THE Marquess or Crewe, Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. GuapstoneE, Sy WaLTER Puevps Har, W. W. Norton & Co. 

As We Were, dy E. F. Benson, Longmans, Green & Co. 


One expects a good deal from the diaries and letters of Mary 
Gladstone, for this is that Mary to whom Lord Acton wrote those 
wise and interesting letters. Lord Acton not only wrote to her 
but seemed to enjoy talking to her as much as to her father. Yet 
one soon realizes that this is the record of one of those Victorian 
women who had to make up by intuition and spirit for what they 
lacked in education and mental discipline. She loved her friends, 
hated her father’s opponents, within the limits of good breeding, 
and released her emotions in music and in the adoration of her 
friends. She believed what her father and his circle believed. To 
her George Eliot was great because Lord Acton rated that novel- 
ist as almost next to Shakespeare, and because the George Eliot 
she met at dinners made her think of a combination of Dante and 
Savonarola. She sat next John Bright and discovered, what many 
knew, that, with his greatness, he was a curiously vain man. Vain 
and spoiled she was not, herself, for all her opportunities. It is 
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not to her discredit that, like many women, she eagerly sipped the 
wine of that success her men folk had won. The rides in open 
carriages through shouting thousands, the coming home again to 
No. 10 Downing Street, the hundreds of telegrams on anniver- 
saries, such things were dear to her, dear beyond her own knowl- 
edge of it. And no wonder. It was part of that enthusiasm, which 
hardly palls because it was so sincere. “Dr. Liddon on Death, 
Resurrection. I never heard him so grand, most pathetic it was, 
and yet triumphant voice, words and manner increasing in great- 
ness. . . . We came out quivering.” “I think Papa is rather like 
Shakespeare. I felt it while reading Carlyle’s hero poets.” Her 
friends were saints and “white souls.” She took them at their own 
valuation or at that of their friends. No doubt, most of them were 
fine, good people. They were largely people whose wealth and 
importance made it easy to have those virtues which she admired. 
Common folk she liked too, but in a far-off way, as with all of 
her generation. 

Tennyson appears again and again in her pages, Tennyson 
grown old and mouthing his poems to select friends, but it is a 
Tennyson who, in spite of his close friendship with her father, 
proved troublesome to the young woman. Browning sits next her 
at dinner, and apparently they talk of his poems. She runs away 
to Hampstead to see the Burne-Joneses; she finds Herbert Spen- 
cer a little difficult to talk to. Arthur Balfour and Lord Rosebery 
were more to her taste. “Sir W. Harcourt took me in, but never a 
word spake we. Mr. [Matthew] Arnold on t’other side talking 
immensely.” What a lot of dinners she went to! Yet she tells 
little that helps the reader to feel he is overhearing the cross-talk. 
But when Ruskin visits Hawarden, we learn more. Ruskin 
thought there should be newspapers “which only talked about 
nice people.” One of the women presented him with violets “and 
*twas very pretty to see him kneel on one knee to take them from 
her.” “He sat talking in the most solemn and pathetic manner 
of young men and maidens, love and marriage, quoting from 
Pope ‘by submitting sway,’ all the time with such reverence and 
perfect beauty of tone and language that he almost made one 
believe the ideal might become the real.” I think she laughed a 
little at Ruskin, I am sure she laughed at many things when she 
talked them over with another woman. But she played up to all 
the men, and they said she had charm. One can well believe it, 
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that she had charm and much more, that like Meredith’s Marian, 
she was steadfast as a star and yet the maddest maiden. She was 
from the Border not many generations back. Spirit she had, no 
end, yes, and a certain north-country spirituality. When she de- 
scribed a death scene, such as the passing of her father, she became a 
oet. 

. Mr. Wortham’s account of the life of Edward the Seventh is 
not only a book that will bear reading in a Maine cottage in the 
summer but one that gives a clear and honest portrait of the 
Merry Monarch of the early Nineteen-Hundreds. Wortham has 
used all the printed memoirs and a good deal of newspaper mate- 
rial. He has added little to Sir Sidney Lee’s biography save atmos- 
phere and many good stories. Those stories are well chosen, and 
no doubt some of them are true; others belong to that category 
of tittle-tattle about the great which becomes lore though seldom 
history. Wortham is a bit naive in his assumptions as to the power 
of King Edward in foreign affairs. He fails to tell us what the 
King did to prevent war between Sweden and Norway and gives 
at great length a highly colored version of Edward’s part in the 
formation of the Emtente Cordiale. It was the pretty custom of 
the English newspapers to give King Edward the credit for the 
Entente Cordiale, but only nice old ladies and retired army men 
in south-coast hotels believed them. The newspaper men them- 
selves knew that the Foreign Office and Lord Lansdowne made 
use of the King’s unaffected liking for the French to further their 
designs. That Edward the Seventh and his royal nephew of 
Germany did not hit it off is well known, but the fact is by no 
means so significant as Wortham would have us believe. The 
trouble with his enthusiastic picture of King Edward as a diplo- 
mat is that the American reader, unaccustomed to the pleasant 
fictions about royalty, may be taken in. The book is, nevertheless, 
a good one. Wortham has done what he set out to do; he has given 
us a notion of the King and of those around him. The author is 
not pretentious, he makes no parade of psychology, he does not 
even attempt to probe into motives. He has told a straight- 
forward story and told it well, with discretion and restraint. 

Mr. Churchill can write better than anyone else of political 
position in England. Even the reader with a distaste for almost 
everything Mr. Churchill does and says cannot but soften as he 
scans this lively narrative of Mr. Churchill’s career up to 1902. 
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A good deal of the book is to be found elsewhere. We have heard 
before of his extraordinary escape from the Boers; we have been 
told of the cavalry charge at Omdurman. But there is much that 
is new, the story of his education and of how he got on in the 
world. From the day he left Sandhurst he has been a “thruster.” 
When he wanted something—and there have been few days when 
he did not—he used all the pulls of a duke’s grandson. “My 
mother co-operated energetically from her end. In my interests 
she left no wire unpulled, no stone unturned, no cutlet uncooked.” 
Mr. Churchill has written much and selected not a little upon the 
career of his father who by one misstep committed political sui- 
cide. He says of his father in this book: “He embodied that force, 
caprice and charm that so often springs from genius.” How nearly 
that is true of the son! His own later career, not covered in this 
book, has hardly been the continuation of his brilliant early and 
early middle years. Of that he must have been aware when he 
told Lord Rosebery that he would like to roll back the years and 
talk on even terms with his father. “The aged statesman said in 
a wonderful way: ‘Ah! he’d have understood.’ ” Father and son 
have both missed the greatest place by a certain want of stability. 
Mr. Churchill is not without his philosophy. “All the days 
were good and each day better than the other . . . always the 
sense of motion and the illusion of hope. . . . Don’t take No 
for an answer.” Life is to him an “endless moving picture in which 
one was an actor. On the whole, Great Fun.” Great fun defending 
the Conservative government of Lord Salisbury, joining the 
Liberals over Free Trade and helping Lloyd George at length to 
“rob the henroosts” of the aristocracy, his own kind; great fun 
spoiling the Lords; great fun putting the navy in the right spot 
when the war was breaking out; great fun the Antwerp adventure 
and the Dardanelles plan; great fun, when the war was over, to 
become a Conservative again and a die-hard Conservative at that, 
eager to put India in her place and to keep for his own class their 
privileged position. It has all been great fun for the playboy of 
the British world. Imagination that playboy has not wanted nor 
the capacity for action, nor the skill to tell about it afterwards. 
Lord Crewe, who has written of Lord Rosebery, is interested 
in biography. To him the “Agricola” is the shapely model of 
biography, while Cavendish’s “Wolsey,” Carlyle’s “Sterling,” 
and Disraeli’s “Lord George Bentinck” are among the best ex- 
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amples. Possessing an artistic creed, he is, moreover, qualified to 
paint his particular sitter. Born to much the same position as Lord 
Rosebery, a member of the same intelligent segment of the Brit- 
ish aristocracy with its traditional interest in politics, he has been 
able to give us a picture of a cultivated man, of his interests and 
admirations, of his travels and of his friends on every shore. He 
has told us something of the political life of the man who was 
twice Foreign Secretary and once Prime Minister. He has pos- 
sibly let us slightly into the secret of Rosebery’s failure to leave 
a mark on English history, but he has been too well-bred to tell us 
as much as we should like to know about his friend and father-in- 
law. Such reticence is rare, but it does not make easy the way of the 
historian. If we learn some of Rosebery’s opinions and of his esti- 
mates of men and situations, it is only a little more than the world 
knew long ago. Here and there are extracts from a diary that stir 
guesses as to the springs of conduct, no more. Rosebery remains a 
mystery. He was, I think, less a great man than was once believed. 
If the recorder of his story has not told us all, he has given us a 
shapely model of biography. 

“Mr. Gladstone” by Walter Phelps Hall is a brief narrative 
of Gladstone’s political career, offered the public at a time when 
such a book is needed. Few people will read Morley’s three vol- 
umes, and this generation is forgetting Gladstone too readily. 
Mr. Hall has dealt with controversial matters, and with a figure 
that inspired infinite controversy, in a spirit of fairness; he has 
stopped to explain what needed explanation; and he has shown 
skill in making the tangled ways of English politics straight. He 
writes vigorously if not with distinction. He says that Gladstone 
was tall, when the truth is that he only seemed tall because he was 
so impressive. One mistake he makes that is almost unforgivable. 
He calls Lord John Russell a Presbyterian and a Scot. Lord John 
was a good Anglican and English on both sides. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Hall has written a useful book. But when the reader has finished 
it, he may well turn to Somervell’s “Gladstone and Disraeli.” 

Mr. E. F. Benson’s book is partly recollections and partly 
stories, with a good deal of characterization. There were few so- 
cial or literary figures of late Victorian and Edwardian days that 
were unknown to him or to some of the other Bensons. Great 
ladies are here in plenty: Benson’s mother, who was engaged at 
the age of twelve to his father; Queen Victoria, almost a family 
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friend; Lady Henry Somerset, whose unhappy marriage led to 
her exile from society and to all her temperance work; Adeline, 
Duchess of Bedford; and the Lady St. Helier. But he lets himself 
out on the portraits of the Duchess of Devonshire, Lady London- 
derry, and Lady Ripon. There are many male figures. Browning 
dines with the Bensons, who were all Browningites, and says 
something important. Gladstone saw the Bensons many times, 
E. F. Benson says more about the Liberal statesman in a few para- 
graphs than most people have said in more pages. But the most 
vivid characterization is that of Walter Headlam, classics don at 
Cambridge. Benson’s admiration of Headlam’s power in research 
is mixed with his admiration of the man’s eccentricity—he savors 
eccentricity—and he gives four pages to describing Headlam’s 
daily life, a description which will be read and laughed over wher- 
ever there are dons and wives of dons. Edmund Gosse was an- 
other friend of Benson, and he says of Gosse’s critical faculty: 
“The particular quality of it is rather hard to describe: I may 
perhaps get nearest to it by saying that he was not appreciated in 
America.” It was not Gosse’s critical faculty but his scholarship 
that failed of appreciation in this country. 

From Gosse Benson derived a story of his father (the Arch- 
bishop) and Tennyson that tells something concerning all three 
men. Archbishop Benson was talking to Gosse about Dickens, and 
the point had been made that Dickens was not puritanical in his 
life whereas Tennyson was Galahad. “But Dickens,” he added, 
“abhorred any sort of coarseness whereas Tennyson had no great 
objection to it.” 

Then said my father: “Yes, that’s quite true. I went out for a walk 
with him [Tennyson] the last time I ever saw him, and he suddenly said 
to me, ‘Shall I tell you a bawdy story?’ Of course I said, ‘No, certainly 
not. 

Their talk went on for a little while till there came a pause. Gosse broke 
in with a touch of that impish humor of his. “I feel sure Your Grace 
heard that story,” he said. 

My father was a little off his guard. “Well it wasn’t so bad after all,” 
he said. 

One would like to quote more from Benson. He tells us that 
the Great Lady is as extinct as the Great Copper Butterfly. He 
speaks of Lady Dorothy Nevill as a “delicious Kate Greenaway 
enchantress who had grown old without ageing.” He says that 
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Harry Chaplin (afterwards Viscount Chaplin) might “have sat 
body and mind alike for a national statue of John Bull.” Benson 
stops with the opening of the war. “The old order of secure pros- 
perity of which I have been speaking, smouldered into ash, and 
England will know it no more.” If the old leisure goes, if the 
peacocks and the country houses disappear, we shall have no more 
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A PORTRAIT 

Gop anv My Fatuer, dy Crarence Day, A. A. Knopf. 

THERE are no adjectives applicable to this eighty-page book; 
because they have all been worn somewhat smooth or have con- 
notations of commonplace things, and this account of God’s rela- 
tions with a New York Episcopalian is fresh from a mint that has 
made no previous issue. Here is a comical revelation that makes 
you gasp, a plot that holds you fast, a realistic picture of a kind of 
character that was never before exhibited on printed pages, and a 
meaning that sinks deep into you while you are laughing. If a 
friend asks me why I recommend this book with such fervor, I 
can only reply: “Read it. You will like it as much as I do—and 
you won’t be able to tell why, except that the thing casts a spell 
on you.” 

In fact, no right-minded person would be willing to explain, 
if he could, the sort of entertainment that awaits a friend in “God 
and My Father.” It would be unkind even to hint at the plot; 
the principal character is beyond epitomizing; the meaning would 
be dour if conveyed in any medium less light and clear than Mr. 
Day’s transparent narrative. 

A few quotations will reveal to the discerning the kind of hu- 
mor that infuses this story of a churchman who “stood up man to 
man” before his God: 

If ever he had found the Holy Ghost trying to soften his heart, he 
would have regarded Its behavior as distinctly uncalled for; even un- 
gentlemanly. . . . Heaven had a serious and fundamental defect: the 
whole place was thin and peculiar. . . . Father found the Rev. Dr. 
Garden capering around something he called Higher Things. . . . The 
one thing he always gave up in Lent was going to church. . . . This 
clergyman had won a victory that none of his profession had gained, but 
nobody knew it except the Recording Angel and the four little Day boys. 
. . . Every half-naked savage—with any luck at all—seemed to get bap- 
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tized. Yet here was her own husband—! . . . The Bible said absolutely 
you had to be baptized to be saved. If you died first, why then you would 
land in hell-fire. . . . I pictured to myself how the rest of us would be 
standing around, up in Heaven, and how very upset we'd all feel to see 
Father in Hell. . . . But suppose Father positively refused to go to Hell 
when they said to? 


HeEnsHaw Warp 


WESTERN OUTPOSTS 


Outpost or Empire, 6y Hersert Eucene Botton, A. A. Knopf. 

Forty-Nniners, ARCHER BuTLER Husert, Little, Brown & Co. 

Tue Earry Far West, 1540-1850, dy W. J. Guent, Longmans, Green & 
Co. 

Tue Pony Express, 5y ARTHUR CHapman, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

NarRRATIVES OF THE TRANS-MississipP1 FRONTIER, REPRINTS, edited by Cari 
L. Cannon: Route Across THE Rocxy Mountains, 4y Overton Jouy- 
son and W. H. WinTER (1846), preface and notes by C. L. Cannon; A 
JournaL oF THE Santa Fé Expepition UNDER CoLoneL Donipuan, Jy 
Jacos S. Ropinson (1848), introduction and notes by C. L. Cannon; Tue 
Emicrants’ GuipE To CauiForniA, JosepH E. Ware (1849), introduc- 
tion and notes by Joun CauGHEY; THE Past anp PRESENT OF THE Pixe’s 
Peak Recions, 6y Henry (1860), introduction and notes 
by LeRoy R. Haren, Princeton University Press. 


Forty years elapsed between the composition of “The Signifi- 
cance of the Frontier in American History” and the death, this 
spring, of its author Frederick Jackson Turner. In those forty 
years new lines of approach to the history of the United States 
were laid down, and the subject matter escaped from the narrow 
geographic and thematic limits recorded in Justin Winsor’s “Nar- 
rative and Critical History of America.” In its scope American 
history became continental; in its interpretation a motivation was 
produced. And the contribution of Turner was to state in his fron- 
tier hypothesis a theory of. causation to which nearly every writer 
since 1893 has adhered. There have been almost none to challenge 
the hypothesis that in the continuous existence of an open frontier 
accompanied by free land is to be found the element that makes 
the history of the United States, in the three centuries after James- 
town and Plymouth, different from the history of any other 
Western people. Turner himself devoted his far too few writings 
to the elaboration and embroidery of his major premise, going far 
into the analysis of geographic sectionalism. But neither he nor 
any of his successors added much to the basic idea. No other 
American historian has made a greater contribution to the under- 
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standing of the theme or has more completely made obsolete what 
had then been written. 

The Turner influence has operated in two directions. In the 
shaping of national history it has been definitive, providing an at- 
tractive explanation of democratic trends. In the inspiring of local 
studies it has brought the Middle West and the Far West into the 
picture, turning loose local experts without number to search for 
local sources and to exploit the past. These have worked as happily 
on Western themes as earlier historians did on Plymouth Rock 
and the Continental Congress. Their contributions to the history 
of the West are antiquarian or romantic, as their temperaments 
dictate, but their output shows almost no trace of the ideology 
with which the name of Turner will be permanently associated. 

There is no one to take over the mantle of Turner; but among 
those who are left none has in industry or appreciation gone far- 
ther than Herbert Eugene Bolton, one of his students, who is now 
senior historian at the University of California and founder of a 
school whose mission has been to bring the Spanish Southwest into 
integrated relationship with the history of the United States. 
Archer Butler Hulbert, whose industry in the Western field has 
been as keenas that of Bolton, has through his dozens of books res- 
cued the detail of the highways. He has, with almost lyric enthusi- 
asm, examined their maps and told their story; and he like Bolton, 
when documents have told their last, has taken to the field to 
travel the famous routes, and to read the records where they were 
written. 

The two methods of Bolton and Hulbert could hardly be 
brought into better contrast than they are in “Outpost of Empire” 
and “Forty-niners.” Neither pretends to new scholarship; both 
are meant to popularize that which scholars know well enough but 
which has yet failed to reach as wide a circle of the laity as the in- 
terest of the facts would justify. Bolton in the former work tells 
again the story of Juan Bautista de Anza, Spanish captain, who 
played the creative part in that last thrust of Spanish power north- 
ward before it was met and forced back upon its surer line of de- 
fense south of the Rio Grande. He has for his materials great 
diaries and much correspondence covering two special expeditions 
out of Tubac in the old province of Sonora. On the first expedi- 
tion, Anza opened an overland route from the Spanish outposts to 
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the Colorado River crossing at Yuma, and thence along e/ Caming 
Real to Monterey. On the second, while the Continental Congress 
was debating independence in 1776, he conducted into the prom- 
ised land the first civilian colony to be planted around a new pre- 
sidio by the Golden Gate, at San Francisco. Most of the docu- 
ments have been uncovered by the indefatigable labors of Bolton 
and his students. He retells the story with a vim that proves that 
the giants of those days did not all speak English or derive from 
those racial stocks that occupied our seaboard. 

Hulbert, with a different technique, tells the old story of the 
gold rush to the placer diggings of the Sacramento Valley. He has 
mapped the route and has assembled the hundreds of diaries of 
the emigrants, who, knowing that they were making history, kept 
record as they went. But no one of the diaries tells the whole story, 
and in every trip along the trails the days of grinding labor and 
monotony far outnumbered those of excitement or adventure. So 
Hulbert as editor, sometimes almost as historical novelist, has 
pieced out of the materials of the journals the substance for a syn- 
thetic diary of an hypothetical emigrant. The result is an intri- 
guing experiment in the history of what never happened, for no one 
traveller of the trails could have had all of the experiences of the 
mythical Argonaut; but who can say whether the structure that 
Hulbert has put together has not greater verisimilitude than the 
truth itself? His work, and that of Bolton, are brilliant perform- 
ances in the popularization of history. 

The other books bearing evidence of interest in the West, or of 
publishers’ hope in the existence of an interest, show something of 
the range of the present studies. The contribution of W. J. Ghent 
has neither the poetic imaginativeness of Hulbert, nor the crusad- 
ing zeal of Bolton, but carries real utility for any reader who, hav- 
ing driven across the plains, or hitch-hiked, wants to know what 
it is all about. It is an orderly and instructive arrangement of the 
materials relating to the trans-Mississippi West. It will not draw 
many readers from their cross-word puzzles or their mystery 
stories, but it will be useful in the classroom and comforting to the 
teacher. “The Pony Express,” on the other hand, is as romantic as 
the writer could make it out of the scattered sources that remain, 
and is a valiant effort to rescue one of the thrilling episodes of the 
border from the dry-as-dust. It does its job. Real study has gone 
into it. Yet it suffers from the unavoidable defect that its sources 
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do not include any of considerable literary importance, but must 
be combed in fragments out of miscellaneous records. 

How scattered the fragments are for much of the detailed his- 
tory of the West is revealed in the prefaces to the little volumes of 
reprints NOW coming from the Princeton University Press under 
the general caption “Narratives of the Trans-Mississippi Fron- 
tier.” Reuben Gold Thwaites published many volumes of such 
“Early Western Travels” a quarter of a century ago; these are in 
the same spirit and have the same usefulness. There is no library 
that was wide awake enough to save as they appeared all of the 
ephemera of the West. Many must have vanished, and those 
that remain are scarce and dog-eared. We have here samples of 
the road-books the emigrants followed, and the journals of their 
experiences. We have also what lets us see that the era of West- 
ern isolation was coming to an end. The volume bearing the name 
of Henry Villard was the work of a reporter sent by the Cincin- 
nati “Daily Commercial” to cover the Pike’s Peak gold rush. The 
frontier of journalism has caught up with the frontier of the ex- 
plorer and the miner. 

The present trend of Western history, as these books show it, is 
the uncovering of its local detail and the presentation in attractive 
form of its more human episodes. This is to be welcomed. But it 
must be remembered that the interpretation of its meaning still 
calls for more Turners to launch their hypotheses, and more fol- 


lowers to check the conclusions. 
Freperic L. Paxson 


WAR AND THE NATURE OF MAN 


Tuey THAT TaKE THE Sworp, 4y Esmé William 
Morrow & Co. 
Can Europe Keep THE Peace? dy Frank H. Simonps, Harper & Brothers. 


Esmé WINGFIELD-STRATFORD is a scholar-soldier and the son of 
a soldier. He has written the literary man’s book against war—a 
continuous essay on the history and elements of war-making. 

War comes not only to men of ill will, but also to the stupid or 
the nationalistic: to America emotional over well-advertised Cu- 
ban reconcentrados—or to Great Britain wasting blood and 
treasure in the Crimea. The chances of its coming are increased by 
Americans who reject proposals for a world order because those 
proposals are not cut on an American pattern; by Frenchmen who 
do not care what happens so long as it does not happen to France; 
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by the effort of Italians to prove to the world—and to themselves 
—that they possess all elements of superiority over all foreigners, 
This irresponsibility is the tinder of war. It is now infinitely de- 
structive; for the machine, releasing energy of indefinite potency, 
dominates “a social organism of continually increasing vulnera- 
bility.” 

Actual war, the habit it breeds, destroys all qualities but that 
of war-making; when hills encounter hills “hurled to and fro 
with ’jaculation dire,” reason, which asks the meaning of every- 
thing, is silenced. But more is at stake than life and property, for 
war breeds treachery, baseness, deceit, and “so proves a rough 
master, which brings most men’s characters to a level with their 
fortunes,” when no man trusts his fellow; when promises cannot 
be depended on or oaths command respect; and when the honor 
that enters into the peaceful intercourse of men is laughed down 
and disappears. 

The glamour of war and of the warrior that has immemo- 
rially dazzled mankind, is a sham. The professional soldier is a 
man who substitutes force, applied to order, for reason and re- 
flection; the typical military mind, schooled in mechanical obedi- 
ence, is that of a primitive. The conquering heroes are the roman- 
ticized exponents of a profession trained in the dogma that war 
must be made hell, whose mind marches in the rear rank of 
advancing civilization. 

Why argue thus? Are not the intelligences which will follow 
such arguments already convinced? And can reason be relied 
upon to limit the evil forces at large in the world? The answer 
seems to be that men are engaged in the effort to prevent the final 
catastrophe which new means of destruction portend for civiliza- 
tion; that the task is in effect that which Thucydides pointed out 
as essential, namely, to change the nature of mankind. This book, 
which contains much information, arguments which go far below 
the surface, thought on a high level and distinguished writing, 
makes a large contribution to the not impossible task. 

Mr. Simonds too, in his different way, thinks that masses of 
men must change their inveterate opinions, else will the condi- 
tions of a Europe in perpetual vendetta carry it into a new war, 
this time a cataclysm. Mr. Simonds’s book is a panorama, mainly 
on the political side, of Europe and the European connection with 
the United States. The gist of the argument is that only the 
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fighting stopped on November 11, 1918; the war went on in 
the form of a clash of irreconcilable national policies supported 
by all the forces of society except weapons. The defeated nations 
refused to work out the “peace” terms; the victorious nations 
took nothing from the experiments designed to guarantee the 
existing order against future anarchy, for the anarchy was already 
there. 

Mr. Simonds plays no favorites; the anarchy is not laid at the 
door of any ill-favored nation. To him, as to the Germans, there 
is no difference between British solicitude for Belgium and 
French solicitude for Poland. He notes that the French see in 
the German passion to recover West Prussia and Silesia no re- 
semblance to their quondam feeling about Alsace and Lorraine. 

The best part of the book is that devoted to the examination of 
regional problems: the problem of the Polish corridor; the prob- 
lem caused by the separation of peoples who are German in 
speech and blood; the problem of Hungarian irredentism; the 
precariousness of the Czecho-Slovakian island in a sea of Ger- 
mans and Hungarians. Self-determination on ethnic bases cannot 
co-exist with economic interdependence. The effort by subsidies, 
tariffs, and other trade barriers to prefer the ethnic solution has 
proved a disastrous failure, and is one of the two main causes of 
the universal distress. “On the economic side the rights of the 
people were irreconcilable with their necessities. . . . In fact, in 
by far the larger portion of Central Europe it is, today, difficult 
to determine whether the greater peril for the future arises from 
the disputes between peoples across new frontiers, or the misery 
of populations within them.” There is a similar group disparity 
between British citizens who wish to trade with Germany, and 
those of a France wishing to dominate Germany economically and 
politically in the interest of its own security. 

The League of Nations has failed, says Mr. Simonds. Of 
course it has—more than once—and it will fail again, but this is 
not the same thing as saying that the League is a failure. If it 
had more power, he says, it would cease to be the guardian of the 
status quo and could undertake treaty revision, its power consti- 
tuting a permanent guaranty to France against German domina- 
tion. The difficulty, then, is not that there is too much inter- 
nationalism, but that there is not enough. The road to it lies 
through common economic necessities which may in time breed 
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co-operation and bear down race hostilities. The asepticity of this 
book, its astringent analysis of painful facts, is more wholesome 
than an optimism which looks for panaceas and “hails” vague 
benevolence as “the dawn of a new era.” 


Cuartes P. Howtanp 


CREATIVE CRITICISM 


History oF Irarian Lirerature, dy Francesco De Sancris, translated by 
Joan REDFERN, introduction by BenepETTo Croce, 2 vols., Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 


Scnorars and general readers alike will welcome this translation 
and hail it as the long-desired history of Italian literature in Eng- 
lish, although the uninitiated inquirer will soon discover that to 
follow it intelligently, he needs precisely that knowledge of au- 
thors and works that he had probably expected to get by reading it, 
and although the student of Italian well knows that one does not 
go to De Sanctis for the usual historical information, or for the 
traditional, neat, labeled packages containing digests of Italian 
works. In other words, this so-called “history” is not a manual but 
an ample, synthetic study, strictly critical; it is a survey of Italian 
literature that should follow, rather than precede a long course of 
reading and analytic study of the authors. Done by a critical gen- 
ius, the Italian literary critic par excellence, it carries all the weight 
of his great authority, and is a masterpiece of creative criticism, a 
work of art, itself an Italian literary classic. It is well that it has 
been made available at last to the great body of readers of Eng- 
lish. 

Francesco De Sanctis was the chief exponent of the Romantic 
school in Italy, which in the last century objected strenuously to 
all other concepts of literary criticism then current, and derived its 
tenets from the “New Science” of G. B. Vico. He believed in the 
existence of a universal spirit, operating in man and nature, and 
hovering over all: a spirit that manifests itself in the works of man 
and in all changes occurring in nature, and that is responsible for 
human progress, or at least for the march of events and the ap- 
pearance of all new creations. His school maintained that a work 
of art is not an arbitrary and subjective product of the genius fol- 
lowing unchangeable rules and examples, but a product more or 
less unconscious of this spirit at a given moment. There are no 
fixed poetic forms, there are no rules, and there are really no 
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models or literary genres. For all we have are individual instances 
of the “verbum factum caro,” and for all these “things” or beings 
it is always the content that in each case determines the form. 

So the business of the critic is really to grasp first these elemen- 
tal incarnations or separate manifestations of the spirit; and then 
to place them in their proper relation within a larger unit of a still 
larger unit; and so on, until the unity of the full “verbum” is 
completely realized. In other words, the unity of art is at the basis 
of De Sanctis’ theory, and his strictly scientific method is at once 
both analytical and synthetic. He would first analyze the separate 
works of an author, and in so doing he really seeks to determine 
the unity, form, and value of their distinctive contents—a process 
which gives him the synthesis of the particular work. Then he ap- 
plies this synthetic process to all the works of a given author; and 
this results in the synthesis of that author. Next he repeats this 
process for all the authors of a period, obtaining a revelation of an 
epoch, or the trend of the times in the course of a spiritual move- 
ment. And thus he finally arrives at a perfect understanding and 
full appreciation of the national—in this case the Italian—literary 
spirit marching through the ages. It is a very inspiring conception, 
and a wonderful achievement, a type of criticism that is truly crea- 
tive. Criticism, maintains De Sanctis, is a spiritual activity interme- 
diate between that of the artist and that of the philosopher; and 
this is why the literary critic partakes both of the artist and the 
philosopher. Thus the work of a true critic is a work of art. Ac- 
cording to De Sanctis, the ideal critic—over and above the elemen- 
tary and disciplinary requirement of a scientific training and full 
scholarly equipment—should have two prerequisites: an exquisite 
and infallible taste—that is, a natural disposition to feel the 
beauty of a work of art—and a mind naturally philosophic—that 
is, apt to comprehend the ideal value of that work. The critic, he 
says, should present the poetic world re-cast and illuminated by 
him with full consciousness on his part; and in a perfect criticism 
the author, having grasped a poetic conception in its essential mo- 
ments, studies it in all respects, and finally works the various ele- 
ments into an harmonious synthesis. 

With regard to this, the first translation of De Sanctis’ history 
into English, just sixty years after the publication of the original, 
it should be said that the translator has performed her difficult task 
rather well on the whole. One suspects in her a less thorough 
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knowledge of Italian literature than she evinces of the Italian lan- 
guage; and one frequently wishes she had realized perhaps more 
fully that she was dealing with a work of art, but it must be ad- 
mitted that in general and with due allowance for the difficulties 
involved she interprets the text correctly, and renders it faithfully 
in excellent English. The breaking up of the long Italian sentences 
(although De Sanctis’ are almost never excessively long and un- 
wieldy), with the rearrangement of the parts to adjust them to 
English idioms sometimes results in a fatal shift of emphasis, if 
not in a slight distortion of the true meaning. One regrets the loss 
in this process of De Sanctis’ effective and most delightful use of 
the familiar form of address when he wishes to give point to a 
thought or image, and to communicate his emotion to the reader. 
I might add that the renderings especially of the early Italian 
writers whom De Sanctis quotes are rather unfelicitous, as a rule, 
and sometimes even wrong; but since for most of them no defini- 
tive, critical text or really intelligent interpretation is available, 
considerable indulgence on this score should perhaps be allowed. 
On the whole, I repeat, the translator’s work is most creditable, 
and both students and teachers of Italian in this country will be 
very grateful to her. The two volumes are beautifully printed on 
excellent paper, and are well bound. 
ANGELO Lipari 


THE MYSTERIOUS BREATH OF LIFE 


Lire: oF GENERAL Biotocy, 4y J. ARTHUR THOMSON AND Pat- 
rick GEppES, 2 vo/s., Harper & Brothers. 

Tue Puitosopuicar Basis or Biotocy, dy J. S. Hatpane, Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. 


TuHEsE two books, so widely different in scope and in method of 
treatment, reach essentially the same conclusions; namely, that the 
most precise and exhaustive experimental studies of the past dec- 
ade have only served to emphasize the inadequacy of the mecha- 
nistic interpretation of vital processes. In fact, they seem to have put 
an ever-widening gulf between the formerly accepted chemico- 
physical explanations of physiological properties and the realities 
in the living organism. The authors of both books are thus forced 
to appeal to agencies which transcend the visible mechanisms, in 
the one case to a form of neo-vitalism and in the other to an organ- 
ismal entity including the internal and external environments, for 
which General Smuts has used the term “holism.” 
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The expectation, so generally prevalent in biological circles at 
the close of the past century, that essential vital phenomena could 
be eventually explained through discoveries in biochemistry or 
biophysics, has not been realized. Instead of simplifying the living 
processes, each new discovery has only served to reveal the fallacy 
of a former hypothesis. Indeed, such seemingly simple physiologi- 
cal acts as muscle contraction or the transmission of a nervous im- 
pulse have proved beyond the reach of any mechanistic explana- 
tion as yet proposed. 

And the same situation confronts one who seeks an explanation 
for the act of breathing, as Dr. Haldane so eloquently proves in 
the second chapter of his book. Owing largely to his own research, 
the mechanics of respiration have been studied more thoroughly 
than almost any other physiological process. Yet in ultimate analy- 
sis the problem has presented such insuperable difficulties that the 
investigator despairs of a solution on a physicochemical basis. He 
is thus driven to an appeal to the transcendent potencies of the or- 
ganism itself{—to the “manifestations of the unity which we call 
the life of an organism, and which we cannot define in terms of 
anything simpler.” Instead of only a single organ system being 
involved in the act of respiration, the process affects every one of 
the cells which compose the body and these cells in turn, through a 
multitude of different reactions, control the breathing. “Physical 
and chemical data can only become physiologically significant 
through proof of the part which they take in the co-ordinated 
maintenance of life.”” How then can we hope to explain in mecha- 
nistic terms the development and inheritance of organisms, or our 
own mental processes and our personality? 

The work of two men of widely different experience, but both 
of them naturalists of the older school, the compendium of biology 
by Thomson and Geddes covers the entire field of organic nature, 
from the chemical elements found in living beings to the nature of 
the soul—from the simplest physiological processes to the control 
of social evils. All of the aspects of life and its evolution are in- 
cluded in it; society is scrutinized; eugenics, euthenics, occupa- 
tional education, and ethical standards have been brought into the 
light and examined in their biological aspects—for they all have 
biological foundations—and sympathetic suggestions are given for 
the amelioration of human suffering. These, if followed, would 
make the world a much better place in which to live. 
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The main body of the work, however, pertains more strictly to 
plants and animals, and here the reader will find the story of life, 
as completely and as simply as it can be told. All that one expects 
from the co-operation of two writers who have contributed so 
largely to the popularization of natural history in past years js 
here. Some of the contents may seem somewhat out of place in a 
treatise which is frankly scientific, but the whole book testifies to 
the idealism of the writers and to their efforts to introduce the 
reader to the marvellous interrelations and adaptations of living 
organisms, to give him a sympathetic insight into nature’s proc- 
esses, and at the same time to lift him above the materialistic and 
selfish influences with which he is too likely to be surrounded. 


W. R. Cor 
ON THE MOHAWK TRAIL 


Expression 1n America, dy Lupwic Lewisoun, Harper & Brothers. 
Some eight or nine years ago, Stuart P. Sherman devoted an ironic 
essay to picturing the “literary Mohawks” of the then younger 
generation as Halloween revellers throwing bombs at the door of 
Professor Brander Matthews. Except by implication Mr. Ludwig 
Lewisohn was not present at this literary charivari, but remember- 
ing that Mr. Matthews wrote “An Introduction to the Study of 
American Literature,” once widely read, and contemplating the 
590 pages of text in Mr. Lewisohn’s “Expression in America,” | 
am led to meditate on the triumph of the Mohawks. Though tech- 
nically a member of the defeated party, I have always cherished a 
secret desire to be a Mohawk—to be, in other words, profound 
and original and daring and defiant. When, for example, Mr. 
Lewisohn cries that “any attempt to speak out was felt during the 
greater part of the American past to be a danger and a betrayal,” 
or when he roundly remarks that “the only artist tolerated was 
the artificer who observed the rules of the social and moral game,” 
my instinct is to utter a warwhoop. I envy this happy vigor, this 
unshakable belief that we are at last looking the facts in the eye. 
But, alas! what Mr. Lewisohn would call my “unbalanced sense 
of sin” brings in its chilling doubts. This dashing down of statues, 
these sweeping asseverations have a vague, familiar sound, and I 
discover that Mr. Lewisohn is simply worshipping the idol of the 
tribe. He comes a little belatedly on the scene, but previous Mo- 
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hawks have familiarized us with the ritual. It consists of a war 
dance in which water is carried on both shoulders. 

For Mr. Lewisohn is trying to write two books at once. One is a 
history of American literature, and one is a book about sex and art. 
The first is a critical survey of our national letters, conducted with 
frequent shrewdness and occasional insight; the other is a strange 
volume compounded of layers of Dr. Freud and Mr. Charles A. 
Beard. The core of this second volume is Mr. Lewisohn’s per- 
fectly sound theory that high art is the expression of the whole 
man, and the book pauses while pages are devoted to proving that 
“this total man, this artist who is impelled to publish himself to 
his fellows is impelled to do so because he belongs to them and 
they to him; he is part of the collectivity even as rebel and revo- 
lutionary; he is mouthpiece first of his clan and race and city, next 
of all mankind, because he is integral part of race and clan and 
kind.” But Mr. Lewisohn is never content to write a book about 
the psychology of expression; he insists also on being a historian 
of American literature. The two réles are inextricably confused. If 
one complains to the historian that the dismissal of Puritan prose 
as “flat and crabbed and extravagant” is scarcely to show historical 
judgment, if one asks him why he calls Longfellow’s plays “weary 
imitations of the Elizabethans,” which they are not, Mr. Lewisohn 
changes his garb and appears clad, not in the sober habiliments of 
the historian, but in the war paint of a Mohawk. We read that 
“the moment we grant Howells his point of view, we see ‘The 
Rise of Silas Lapham’ as very nearly a masterpiece of its kind.” 
Precisely. But Mr. Lewisohn is whimsical about granting authors 
their points of view. He grants their points of view (or if not 
wholly that, then something very like it) to Whitman and Mel- 
ville, for example, and writes critical comment on them that is fre- 
quently admirable. But when we read that Emerson and Thoreau 
are “chilled under-sexed valetudinarians,” that Poe was “hope- 
lessly crippled in the most vital and pervasive and human func- 
tions by a trauma sustained in infancy,” we are back on a scalping 
party. It is all very interesting, if it is true. “The nineteenth cen- 
tury,” writes Mr. Lewisohn, “was the century of easy solutions 
and of eternal truths that lasted ten years. There is a deep human 
pathos in this circumstance.” There is a deep human pathos in the 
limitation of this observation to the nineteenth century. 
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The difficulty about Freudian literary criticism is its complete 
irresponsibility. It plays both ends against the middle. If an au- 
thor (like Whitman or Sherwood Anderson) is interested in sex, 
the fact is significant, and the problem is to explain it. Whitman, 
he says, was a homosexual of a “most pronounced and aggressive 
type.” But Howells, “with his principles firmly fixed,” writes 
novels that are “acutely and negatively sex-conscious.” I have no 
desire to raise the question how, when Freudian psychoanalysis 
depends upon the uncovering of submerged memories through 
free association under skilful direction, a dead man, who has 
neither memories, associations, nor the capacity to be cross-exam- 
ined, can be scientifically proved to be homosexual, or acutely and 
negatively sex-conscious; I merely point out that when all the 
writers have been reduced to the same level of negative or positive 
sexuality, we have not advanced the problem of a critical interpre- 
tation of literature in any appreciable degree. 

There is, I believe, psychoanalytic gospel which explains the 
making of errors as the result of a suppressed desire to be at some- 
thing else. On Mr. Lewisohn’s own theory, he suffers from a sup- 
pressed desire to leave the Mohawks for the professors. He refers, 
not once but several times, to the chief work of his principal antago- 
nist, Professor Irving Babbitt, as “Rousseau and Rousseauism.” Is 
not this darkly significant? He tells us “it is a mistake to begin” 
the study of American letters “with the swelling imperialist note 
of John Smith” since, “for good or evil, this note did not affect 
American destiny.” A hundred travellers and explorers besides 
John Smith sounded the swelling imperialist note, which is firmly 
embedded in American literature and “expression,” Mr. Lewisohn 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Apropos of the witchcraft perse- 
cutions he says that in Puritan New England “man and nature and 
human life had become utterly drained of God and good.” I turn 
to the nearest book of selections of colonial literature, and read in 
a Puritan poem: 

I heard the merry grasshopper then sing, 
The black-clad cricket bear a second part, 
They kept one tune, and played on the same string, 
Seeming to glory in their little art, 
find Mrs. Mary Rowlandson, her family massacred before her eyes, 
hoping with a strong and steady faith that her sister, struck down 
with a bullet, is yet “reaping the fruit of her good labors, being 
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faithful to the service of God in her place,” and at the conclusion 
of her tortured journeys, being glad that “the Lord brought me 
and mine out of the horrible pit, and hath set us in the midst of 
tender-hearted and compassionate Christians.” These and several 
other erroneous or misleading lines occur on a mere twelve pages 
of Mr. Lewisohn’s book, selected at random. Why this bias, this 
lurid picture of a monster called Puritanism, these sins of omission 
and commission against the historic muse? Obviously, because Mr. 
Lewisohn is writing to a thesis. Yet he cannot judge wisely Puri- 
tanism because he is unable to see it as part of the intellectual 
movements of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; he cannot 
estimate the contributions of eighteenth-century writers here be- 
cause he has, or at least he exhibits, no understanding of the eight- 
eenth century abroad. 

Mr. Lewisohn is at his best when, forgetting Freud and forget- 
ting his crotchets, he confines himself to literary criticism of the 
standard, old-fashioned sort. His discussion of Mark Twain, bar- 
ring one or two eccentricities, is fresh and sound; one rises from it 
with an enriched knowledge of Mark Twain’s qualities as a writer. 
Particularly in the second half of his book, devoted to the mod- 
erns, Mr. Lewisohn has said many happy things, has selected 
writers for praise who deserve to be distinguished by the com- 


ments of one who can be sympathetic and subtle. Undoubtedly he 
is right in his idea of art as a function of the whole man, a doctrine 
which, properly applied, would have saved Mr. Lewisohn un- 
happy errors of historic judgment. His aesthetic theory is better 
than his practice and better by far than his historical labors. 


Howarp Mumrorp Jones 


INK AND SAND 


Arasia Fexix, 6y Bertram Tuomas, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
A Persian JouRNEY, with 48 drawings, by Frep Ricuarps, Cape & Smith. 


Otp friends of Hajji Baba of Ispahan will perhaps be less im- 
pressed by Mr. Richards’s journey than will those for whom it is a 
first glimpse of Persia. A fair enough hint of the baggage he car- 
ried with him is one on page 163: “During the month of Muhar- 
rum, which falls early in June. . . .” So it does—sometimes. It 
may also fall late in December. In any case, there is no need to 
upbraid Mr. Richards for not being what he is not. He is an Eng- 
lish etcher who went to Tehran with excellent recommendations, 
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who moved swiftly and comfortably about by airplane or motor 
car, who lingered longer than many, liked much of what he saw, 
and sketched what he liked. The forty-eight drawings he repro- 
duces will offend no enemy of the “modern.” They give an ex. 
cellent idea of how Persia looks—in its panoramic aspects. The 
letter-press accompanying the drawings is pleasantly written, 
makes no pretensions, and is refreshingly free from the word “ad- 
venture,” so dear to the American prowler in out-of-the-way 
places. 

Bertram Thomas is quite a different pair of sleeves. He is one 
of half a dozen persons in the world who really know something 
about Arabia. And by Arabia I do not mean, as do our scribbling 
trippers, Syria and Iraq. Captain Thomas has spent half a lifetime 
in studying Arabic and the Arabs, in acquainting himself with for- 
midable texts, in learning how to make exact observations, both 
scientific and human. He has produced, it is true, no such master- 
piece of English as “Arabia Deserta” or “The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom.” Masterpieces so noble as the one, so brilliant as the 
other, are produced only once in a century. But in the thing done 
he ranks with the great explorers. For he has brought back news 
from that Empty Quarter of southeastern Arabia which no known 
European before him had crossed. The modesty with which he re- 
ports his historic achievement, making far less of its dangers and 
hardships than of the happy conjunction of his stars, is one of the 
charms of his book. 

It is cunningly designed not only ad usum Delphini (the skim- 
mer of tales of travel) but for geographers and other hungry sci- 
entists who have waited long for that blank in creation to be filled. 
These will best appreciate the appendices on such matters as the 
geology, botany, zodlogy, entomology, and anthropology of the 
Empty Quarter, to say nothing of jottings on its music and lists of 
its camel-brands. In addition to collecting an astonishing variety 
of specimens and calculating daily his altitude, latitude, and 
longitude, Captain Thomas photographed as he went, to the great 
profit of his book. The body of it is an eminently readable account 
of the journey itself. That began with a disappearance at Muscat 
and ended with a reappearance four months later (and forty 
pounds thinner) not far from the pearl fisheries of Bahrein. And 
Captain Thomas knows not only how to evoke the tingle of up- 
lands above the Indian Ocean, of deserts behind them, across 
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which he rode by camel for six hundred miles. He understands a 
character. He makes the Empty Quarter human with proud un- 
easy folk who roam between secret water-holes, reading the sands 
as if they were print. The gold of Ophir—Captain Thomas asked 
himself about it in Dhufar, of the frankincense groves. He asked 
himself about it again in the desert, when his camel men pointed 
out a trail that led to a city buried in the sand, named Ubar. He 
could not follow the trail; but he marked its position and made a 
note in which he mentioned E. St. John Philby. Since the publica- 
tion of “Arabia Felix” the arrival at Mecca has been announced of 
Mr. Philby, after a second exploration of the Empty Quarter, 
during which he discovered the lost city of Ubar. 

H. G. Dwicut 


FROM INFLATION TO REFLATION 

Business Looks aT THE UNForESEEN, Bretr Donnam, Mc- 

Graw-Hill Book Co. 
Tue Parapox oF PLenty, dy Harper Leecn, McGraw-Hill Book Co, 
“ProsPERITY” by G, Dana, Tuttle, Morehouse Taylor 
Co. 

In “Business Looks at the Unforeseen,” Dean Donham of the 
Harvard School of Business Administration, takes a step further 
than he did a year ago in “Business Adrift,” and ranges himself in 
the ranks of the advocates of the most recently imported idea for 
social reconstruction, namely, economic planning. But his planning 
does not involve the vesting of power or control in any bureau- 
cratic organization, as in the original Russian form. Instead an 
economic general staff is to be the “thinking body,” the recom- 
mendations of which are to pass to a representative business con- 
gress, by them presumably to be recommended or carried into 
action. This arrangement bears a strong resemblance to such organi- 
zations as the National Industrial Conference Board, for instance, 
which has served a useful purpose for many years to a limited 
clientele. One is left wondering whether that tried and proven or- 
ganization could have “saved the country” if it had been official- 
ized, formalized, and had represented all business. Or would it 
merely have become political and sterile? 

After presenting, upon biological analogies, the need for a cen- 
tral nervous system, a brain, on the part of the entire economic or- 
ganism, Dean Donham outlines the main problems with which 
this “thinking body” would need to deal. These problems are pre- 
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sented, in a most suggestive and striking though deliberately in. 
conclusive manner, as the three groups of “lost customers of 
American business.” The first group consists of our foreign cus. 
tomers. In that connection he discusses the seemingly insuperable 
impediments to the restoration of our export trade. The second 
group is the unemployed. Here he considers the various proposed 
measures for the relief of unemployment, such as the dole, unem- 
ployment insurance, and created work. Next comes what he calls 
the “psychological” group, those infected by fear (in connection 
with them he discusses the money panic, the effects of deflation, 
and the need of “reflation”) ; and finally the farmers. It is gratify- 
ing to note that no less an authority than Dean Donham now de- 
clares the Farm Board plan for agricultural relief to have been 
economically unsound and advocates a return to the objective of 
the original McNary Haugen plan. In the Coolidge era such a 
stand spelt economic heresy. To-day it comes “ex cathedra.” Does 
heresy consist in seeing the truth sooner and orthodoxy in seeing 
it later? At any rate, if this is a sign of a shift in authoritative opin- 
ion, it is of the greatest significance in the eventual solution of a 
problem which has remained wholly unsolved in spite of the pal- 
liatives and the transfusion which have been administered. 

“The Paradox of Plenty” is the work of a new writer in this 
field, a journalist. It is a broad and far-seeing survey and a level- 
headed, dispassionate appraisal of some of the major long-term 
trends in economic development such as the movements away 
from international interdependence and towards self-sufficiency 
and economic nationalism; towards decentralization of industry 
and the industrial population; towards property in income rather 
than in assets; towards control by the industrialist, the “man of 
prey,” rather than by the bankers, the “pecuniary priesthood.” 
But the central theme is the persistent cheapening of goods, 
through the substitution of power from “fossil fuel” for the work 
of man and beast, creating a plenty which is only a paradox if buy- 
ing power does not match it. Here he abuts on the familiar ground 
of recent discussions in monetary economics. Mr. Leech does not 
attempt to unravel the knot. He merely cuts it. Nevertheless, this 
book is advised for all students whose vision or comprehension 
of what is happening to-day is impaired by the strait system of 
classic economics. And for the general reader, who will discount a 
somewhat exaggerated and one-sided picture of the facts, it will 
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furnish a real insight, even if it does not justify the optimism 
shown in the “pipe dream” which serves as an introduction. 

Mr. Dana furnishes us with evidence in “Prosperity Problems” 
that he was another Cassandra to whom the world was deaf. The 
book consists principally of a long essay published in 1926, pre- 
dicting, and a series of contributions to the “Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle” during 1928 and 1929, warning, that we were 
rushing down a steep place into the sea. In spite of the unconven- 
tional and somewhat unprofessional form in which the diagnoses 
and prognoses are presented, it should be stated that the author 
appears to have had hold of the right idea all the time. 


C. REINoLD Noyes 


FRESH INTERPRETATIONS OF WOMEN 


On Women, Mary R. Bearp, Longmans, Green & Co. 
Tue Art oF Betnc a Woman, dy Oxca Knorr, Little, Brown & Co. 


Women of the past have had many champions, many interpreters. 
The achievements of women have usually been recorded with a 
certain amount of surprise and awe, when recorded at all, as if 
this half of the human race could scarcely be expected to furnish 
any real contribution to a growing civilization beyond the physical 
one—beyond the providing of the world with added generations 
to carry on a masculine tradition of progress. The very fact that 
women have needed champions and interpreters has indicated that 
they are lesser and queerer beings than men, needing to be praised 
for what they did, needing even more to be explained. When 
Mary R. Beard sets out to explain them, as she does in her volume 
“On Understanding Women,” it is with the past expositions in 
mind. If we are to understand women, she argues, we must not be 
deluded by masculine ideas of their mystery or inferiority, but 
inquire into their actual lives, and find out whether women are 
really the people described by their champions or not. 
Rationally, and without any feministic prejudice, Mrs. Beard 
has collected for her book the varied and important history of 
women from primitive times to the present, and has set it down 
under different headings to show the contribution made by women 
of all ages to physical well-being, to intellectual progress, to reli- 
gion, to social and political development, and to scientific research. 
The history of the past has most often been written by men, and 
men because of their greater interest in their own affairs have 
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recorded masculine doings in detail, while treating feminine af. 
fairs lightly or leaving them only partly told. To remedy this 
Mrs. Beard has retold history in an illuminating summary, put- 
ting in the women beside the men, rating them equally by their 
achievement. She finds that in every time and in every field of 
endeavor women have had an essential place and have made sub- 
stantial contributions beyond the mere production of new mem- 
bers of the race. If until now their accomplishment has seemed 
slight, it is here set up where it belongs, and shown to be very 
great indeed. At times, particularly in primitive times, women 
have surpassed men in their actual contributions to society, though 
on the whole they have been somewhat behind men. But they 
have never been so far behind as to warrant men’s misunderstand- 
ing or lack of interest or talk of mystery. Needless to say, women 
have not always shown themselves to be the noble creatures 
that their champions proclaimed; Mrs. Beard is not concerned 
with proving their nobility, but with making plain their constant 
position on the forefront of progress. 

To arrive at her very just conclusions, Mrs. Beard presents 
almost more than enough evidence, in a somewhat uneven style 
of writing and conglomerate arrangement of facts. Her case would 
be clearer, though perhaps not stronger, had she synthesized her 
material under the various headings and made more of an argu- 
ment on her different points. The reader would then have been 
able to find his way through her book with ease, and to remember 
it better. However the volume as a whole is full of convincing 
data, making up a panorama of notable achievement which, if 
rightly regarded, will remove from women a large part of their 
spurious mystery, and substitute for it a real understanding. 

From this record of deeds one may turn with considerable in- 
terest to Olga Knopf’s volume, “The Art of Being a Woman.” It 
explains why much of what Mrs. Beard describes has come to pass. 
Dr. Knopf approaches her subject from the biological point of 
view, and in the clearest possible manner shows how women have 
usually been rated far below men, why they have come to be all 
too often dissatisfied with their sex, and how their fullest develop- 
ment and most useful existence will result from their setting aside 
of the ancient prejudices, making the most of their advantages and 
courageously trying to overcome the disadvantages. 

Dr. Knopf has studied for years with Dr. Alfred Adler in 
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Vienna. At times her conclusions regarding the difficulties of 
women in a so-called masculine world reflect that eminent psy- 
chologist’s opinions; and she is, if possible, even more optimistic 
than Adler in her views of what women may achieve. She discusses 
with great sanity the position of women in the past, the way in 
which character is formed in either sex, the growth of the child 
through adolescence, problems of unmarried and married women, 
the position of mothers, how and why women grow old, women 
at work, the explanation of sex to children, and many other topics; 
there is scarcely a woman or man who will not be interested and 
informed by what she says. The material addressed to parents is 
particularly important and stimulating, for Dr. Knopf has not the 
black outlook of many of the older psychoanalysts. What is per- 
haps her greatest contribution to her general subject is her insist- 
ence upon the necessity of work for all women, married or unmar- 
ried, and upon the dignity and worth of the supposedly feminine 
types of occupation. Without work, whatever it may be, she finds 
that there is little art in being a woman. But with work, and 
all that gathers about it in the way of knowledge, interest, effort, 
and experience, the life of any woman may become an art to its 
very end. 

BERNICE KENYON 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE REPRISAL 


Lampert Wickes, Sea Diptomat, dy Bey CrarK, 
Yale University Press. 


Tue tale of the American Revolution too often has been told in 
terms of the European wars of the times. These do not describe its 
realities. It broke away from every precedent. In the political 
sense, it was not at all a revolution. It was fought to defend an ex- 
isting system of self-government—not to make an overturn. But 
in the military and naval sense, it was indeed a revolution. 

On land, from the first surprises of the Lexington-Concord 
fight and Bunker Hill, it sounded the knell of the formal Euro- 
pean tactics of the day. On the sea, the result was even more ex- 
traordinary. For the first time, commerce-destroying became a de- 
cisive factor in war. In European wars this had been a matter of 
give and take, without any special advantage. But in the American 
Revolution, the infant navy and the kindred swarm of American 
privateers destroyed $18,000,000 of British shipping. These were 
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enormous losses for the times, and there was no chance for the 
British to inflict corresponding losses upon Americans. In all the 
memorials presented to Parliament, the argument used to bring 
about peace was the unprecedented destruction of British com- 
merce. 

The American colonies were fringes along the sea, and the sea 
was in the blood of Americans. Their ships were of the best, and 
their seamen had gained the right training through the years when 
it was necessary to fight to defend their ships against enemies and 
pirates. Thus prepared, they became a devastating horde when 
they went to sea to wage war against Great Britain. They even 
dared to venture into the waters about the British Isles, and these 
depredations, culminating in the exploits of Paul Jones, made a 
profound impression in Great Britain. Lambert Wickes was one of 
their daring captains. He was commissioned at the creation of the 
American navy in 1776, and he actually was the first to venture 
into British waters. Consequently, this monograph is a vivid pic- 
ture of a little-known phase of the American Revolution. 

The warship of Captain Wickes was typical of the close rela- 
tionship between the navy and the merchantmen privateers. She 
had been the ship Molly, and was converted into the Reprisal, 18 
guns, with a complement of 130. On October 24, 1776, Captain 
Wickes received the following: “The honorable Congress of the 
United States of America have directed us to commit the Reprisal, 
under your command, to the management of the Committee of 
Secret Correspondence for the present voyage or cruise.” This 
cryptic order presaged the most fateful voyage in the whole Revo- 
lution. It meant that the task of Captain Wickes was to take 
Franklin to France in the Reprisal. And the successful accomplish- 
ment of this mission led to far-reaching results that went beyond 
all prophecies. For Franklin’s almost hypnotic sway over the 
French was one of the greatest diplomatic triumphs of history. 

Captain Wickes became an active figure in the strange inter- 
lude, which preceded the French alliance. This was a “neutrality,” 
altogether hostile to Great Britain, which actually made the 
French ports a refuge for the American commerce-destroyers, and 
a market for their prizes. Captain Wickes did not live to see the 
fruition of his efforts, as he was lost at sea in the Reprisal in Octo- 
ber, 1777. As the author states, “the glorious intelligence” of the 
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surrender of Burgoyne “swept the death of Wickes into the back- 
ground—completely out of mind.” For this reason, it is of great 
value that the details of Wickes’s career are set forth in this book. 


Tuomas G. FrorHINGHAM 


SPIRITUAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

ExperiENCcES Facinc Deatn, Mary Austin, Bobds-Merrill Co. 

Mary AustTINn’s autobiography has been announced for early pub- 
lication, probably under the title, “Earth Horizon.” In this pres- 
ent volume of spiritual autobiography, she has attempted to 
enlarge her horizon beyond the boundaries of earth. 

Like Elizabeth Drake’s “Enchanted Dust,” like the later nov- 
els of Mary Johnston, “Experiences Facing Death” comes pre- 
senting welcome evidence that modern man is at last making an 
effort to regain his ancient wisdom, the wisdom that our con- 
temporary intelligentsia, through too exclusive reliance upon a 
narrow interpretation of the scientific method, have come so near 
to losing irretrievably, and the loss of which has made us all, 
despite the appalling stores of information and the almost ex- 
haustless physical resources at our command, in all essential mat- 
ters the most helpless generation that has ever lived on the face 
of the earth. Or can it be that modern woman will recover it long 
before man does, since all three of these writers that I have men- 
tioned are women, and since Mrs. Austin tells us that she rejects 
completely “the male ritual of rationalization”? 

In a sense, Mrs. Austin’s own method is that of the scientist. 
She knows something of science; she never sins against truths it 
has established. She worked on her problem like a scientist in his 
laboratory, not seeking to force her evidence into predetermined 
channels, but accepting and interpreting her facts as they came to 
her. But she realized, too, that the scientific method as generally 
understood could not alone take her very far, and fortunately she 
was able to call to her aid all the resources of the trained student 
of folk lore and of the creative artist. 

The book takes its point of departure from a crisis in her own 
experience when a mistaken diagnosis sentenced her to death. The 
certainty of death staring her in the face, she found that her “rea- 
sons for believing there is no such thing remained unaltered,” yet, 
inconsistently, and much to her own surprise, she was struck with 
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a sense of fear. From here she went on to achieve an orientation 
of herself in relation to death, setting out to solve her problem, ti 
learn all she could of death—through her own consciousness, 
through her study of primitive life, through experience of the 
mystic way, through first-hand experimental contact with the 
world’s great religions. 

She has not succeeded perfectly in making the reader feel jus 
what she felt. This is a pioneer’s work. She has adventured on the 
frontiers of consciousness. Obviously, I cannot even summarize 
her conclusions in this brief review. All I can say is that she seems 
to me to have written a high-hearted and courageous book, a book 
which, while it yields nothing to credulity, is yet in the highest 
sense a noble expression of faith. Only along such lines as she has 
mapped out can much progress be made in enlarging and deepen- 
ing our human understanding of “the utterly familiar and stil] 
mysterious and exciting stuff of ourselves.” 


Epwarp WaAGENKNECHT 


AMERICAN HOMESPUN 


Mountain Homespun, dy Frances Louisa Goopricn, Yale University Press, 
Deviw’s Ditties, dy Jean Tuomas, W. Wilbur Hatfield. 


Arter thirty-five years of knowing the people of the Southern 
Appalachians by way of their traditional crafts, Miss Frances 
Goodrich gives in “Mountain Homespun” entrance to remote 
cabins and acquaintance with many mountain women—in so far as 
one can think another’s thoughts through what the eyes rest upon, 
what the hands take up. The main theme of the book is weaving. 
Description of the equipment and the separate acts which achieve 
plain weaving or the most complicated coverlet from some his- 
toric “draft,” are clearly detailed. The women to whom this is an 
art and a precision of character become more real while we dis- 
cover the up-ended country in terms of roots and berries, for 
dyes, and of obscure trails to time-worn looms in lonely cabins. 
We are properly introduced by the “Weaving Lady” or by the 
school-teacher, Miss Lois. We hear of other craftswomen, among 
them the founders of the Biltmore Industries and of the Tryon 
Toy Makers and Wood Carvers. The old technique in pottery, 
basketry, and furniture-making has been revived, until this region 
seems in a renaissance of ingrained skill, revealing its people alike 
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to themselves and to the outside world. The plain buckram bind- 
ing of “Mountain Homespun” is most fittingly wrapped in a gay 
dust-cover which wears a reproduction of the pattern known 
among the weavers as the “double chariot wheel.” Photographs 
further the personal experience of the book. 

It is significant that Miss Thomas begins “Devil’s Ditties” 
with—“Fancy the windowless cabin of Drusilla’s folks on a win- 
ter night looking down from the mountainside upon snow-covered 
pines and ice-bound creek.” In vivid mountaineer language, some- 
times of Elizabethan flavor, flow her tales which set in their scene 
singers of old “ballets,” fiddlers of ancient “pieces.” Her charac- 
ters live in song or out, according to the experience of the moment. 
With “generations of mountain ancestors behind her on her fa- 
ther’s side, and having from childhood visited in mountain homes 
and later, as court stenographer, reported cases in mountain 
courts,” as Miss Lucy Furman writes in the foreword, Miss 
Thomas sympathetically shares her own experiences. There are 
the “Infare,” the “Baptizin’,” “Funeralizin’,” the Play Party, 
Court Day, the County Fair, and courting. Here crop out old 
customs and superstitions, with their natural song. A later section 
of the book is given over to these traditional tunes in the order in 
which they are imbedded in the tales, so ably harmonized by Mr. 
Phillip Gordon as to wear their own inherent personality. We 
cease to “fancy,” we realize the country and these people of 
Rowan County, Kentucky. The gifted illustrations of Cyril Mul- 
lins make one ponder—is there possibly an artist’s dialect for 


regional expression? 


LORD CHESTERFIELD 


Tue Letrers or Lorp CHEsTERFIELD, Kinc’s Printers’ Epition, edited, 
with an introduction, by Bonamy DosrEE, 6 vo/s., Viking Press. 


Bonamy DosrEz is to be congratulated upon this admirable edi- 
tion of Lord Chesterfield’s letters. With great tact he has pre- 
sented his material so as to satisfy the scholar of the eighteenth 
century, without encumbering the text or the notes with details 
that would repel the general reader. His edition, surpassing all 
previous ones in bulk, contains 2,635 letters, of which 1,061 of a 
political nature—greatly restricted in interest—are given in pré- 
cis. These have, in general, not been published by previous editors. 
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Of the remainder, nearly a fifth are now first published, first 
given entire, or first collected from various sources difficult of 
access. The republication here of the letters of former standard 
editions is also of distinct service, for the complete correspondence 
now stands in a chronological series, all annotated and—a joy to 
hurried fact-finders—well indexed. Furthermore, the three His- 
torical Notes clarify the immediate political tangles during Ches- 
terfield’s periods in office, while the Introduction provides a more 
general background. The few typographical errors, omissions of 
references, and other inadvertencies are no more than enough to 
remind one that no book is perfect; for the rest, the edition both 
for content and format rises above all its predecessors. 

The new letters, especially those given in summary only, show 
more completely than has previously appeared the extent to which 
Lord Chesterfield was concerned in contemporary affairs, and thus 
put in proper perspective the letters to his illegitimate son, by 
which he is popularly known. A collection of his essays and poems 
might be useful to correct the impression that he devoted himself 
entirely to politics, to his friends, and to the training of his pro- 
tégés. Mr. Dobrée discusses these literary interests in the Intro- 
duction, concluding with a generous reference to other authorities. 
The Introduction, perhaps the editor’s most notable contribution 
to the work, is by far the best life of the Earl that has yet ap- 
peared, sympathetic but not blind. The weakest part is the account 
of Chesterfield’s early life, taken perforce from slender hints, 
chiefly in the Earl’s own letters. With Mr. Dobrée’s thesis that 
Chesterfield was not a good politician one can fully agree. That he 
lacked the vitality to carry through his plans may not be so readily 
granted; yet this or some similar lack seems best to explain Ches- 
terfield’s curious inability to remain long engaged in one pursuit 
without restiveness. The Earl’s whole life, however, clearly shows 
him to have been a man of tremendous energy. 

Mr. Dobrée is at his best where there is ample material, par- 
ticularly of a political nature. Thus Chesterfield’s manoeuvres be- 
fore he took up his duties as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and the 
circumstances under which he became joint Secretary of State are 
especially well related. There is abundant evidence in the letters, 
too, of Chesterfield’s scrupulous exercise of patronage, to which 
Mr. Dobrée justly calls attention. Quite new is the account of Mrs. 
Theresia Constantia Phillips’s attempt at blackmail. There is no 
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need to-day for a recapitulation of Chesterfield’s philosophy of 
manners or of life. Yet his own summary, not (so far as I am 
aware) republished entire since its initial appearance in “The 
London Chronicle” for May 30, 1776, deserves to be better 
known; it begins— 

Let social mirth with gentle manners join, 

Unstunn’d by laughter—uninflam’d by wine; 


Let Reason unimpair’d exert it’s pow’rs, 
But let gay Fancy strew it’s way with flow’rs. 


Sipney L. Gu ick, Jr. 


EMMA GOLDMAN SPEAKS 

Livinc My Lire, 6y Emma Gotpman, 2 vols., A. A. Knopf. 

“Wat a woman! What a woman!” was what William Marion 
Reedy kept reiterating as he listened spellbound to Emma Gold- 
man’s conversation. And that is the first exclamation that rises to 
one’s lips throughout the reading of this vibrant, intense, zealous 
record of a turbulent, courageous, teeming life. Wholly irrespec- 
tive of one’s interest in her ideas, no sensitive reader can escape the 
compulsion of this woman’s faith in human liberty and her single- 
minded devotion to the cause of personal freedom; nor fail to find 
in this autobiography the mirror of a truly great soul and a magnifi- 
cent personality. No attribution of a persecution complex, conceit, 
or an obstinate will to power, can wholly belittle the demoniac urge 
with which she was endowed. 

Miss Goldman is, of course, famous (or notorious depending on 
the point of view) as the great American anarchist figure of the 
late nineteenth century. However much from the standpoint of an 
“ism” she may seem to embody a wrong or a lost or a utopian cause, 
it remains true that her rebellious and freedom-loving spirit, run- 
ning amuck of so much conformity in the years of capitalism’s frui- 
tion, did surcharge and animate the protestant activities of unnum- 
bered socialists, strikers, labor leaders, disaffected radicals, and 
outcasts. From her they gained new daring; in her they found a 
friend vocal and insistent on the elementary rights of free speech, 
free assembly, freedom from corruption, capitalist domination, 
political stupidity and police brutality. And, quite ironically, she 
gained from her visits to Soviet Russia a disgust and nostalgia 
which were deeply pathetic! 
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This self-portrait, to one who did not know her, cannot fail to 
be compelling and stirring. Yet I wish that the picture might have 
included something more of her distinctly intellectual outlook. 
There is a sense in which the book, personal though it is, is too 
objective and not sufficiently reflective. One sees an eager rebel 
against all personal restraints; but one searches in some bewilder- 
ment both for the secret of her impassioned, life-long, and sacrifi- 
cial devotion, and for the ideas which were to her “The Cause.” 
As Madame Breshkovskaya said to her, “I have much to inspire 
and sustain me, but what have you in a country where idealism is 
considered a crime, a rebel an outcast, and money the only god?” 

Certainly no one can see the whole pattern of our economic 
muddle as it proceeded through the Nineties and Nineteen Hun- 
dreds without knowing and feeling the obverse of the picture as 
Emma Goldman knew and felt it in her espousal of the cause of 
the under-dog. Wherever there was injustice, oppression, victimi- 
zation—whether arising from protests in ideas or in acts as they 
affected politics, business, sex, or education—there she stood in 
the thick of it, seemingly glorying in the battle. 

Her life story is an antidote—a strong, heady, disconcerting 
antidote—to personal complacency, social hard-heartedness, and 


spiritual introversion. Whatever the ultimate assessment of her 
influence and value, it is well to have driven home that the forces 
she attacked still give battle, still crush the human spirit, still have 
to be rebelled against. 


Orpway TEAD 


WOMEN AS LETTER WRITERS 


Marta Epcewortu: Cuosen Letrers, introduction by F. V. Barry, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 
Jane Austen: Her Lirz, Her Work, Her Famity, anv Her Critics, 
R. Brimuey Jounson, £. P. Dutton & Co. 
Mrs. GasKELL aND HER Frienps, dy Haupane, D. Appleton 
Co. 
Letrers oF Jane Wetsu To JosepH NEuBERG, 1848-1862, edited 
by TownsEnp ScuppeEr, Oxford University Press. 
Wuetue_r or not there is truth in the frequent insistence of critics 
that letter writing is pre-eminently a woman’s art, it becomes 
more and more apparent that the women novelists of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries were also good letter writers. As 
each new edition of their correspondence, each new biography, 
appears, the fact shows itself insistently. There is, of course, noth- 
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ing surprising here; had we never seen a letter of Maria Edge- 
worth, Jane Austen, or Mrs. Gaskell, we might have anticipated 
almost exactly what we find, for the same close observation, the 
same quiet insight shows itself in one form of writing as in the 
other. Yet one curious fact impresses the reader of this particular 
group of biographies and collections of letters: that the greatest 
novelist was by no means the greatest letter writer. Maria Edge- 
worth’s letters seem to me to surpass her novels as far as Jane 
Austen’s fall below hers; and of the whole group the undoubted 
nius in letter writing was Jane Welsh Carlyle. 

From the letters which Mr. Barry has judiciously selected— 
eight of them here published for the first time—emerges the 
whole life of Maria Edgeworth. In them, too, one may read the 
life of her times, and particularly of the Edgeworth family. Char- 
acteristically, the emphasis is not upon major issues of politics and 
education and social reform, though these are reflected; it is rather 
upon people. And though as Maria Edgeworth’s life goes on, the 
names she mentions become more and more important and famil- 
iar, it is less the famous contemporaries we remember—Madame 
Récamier, Kosciusko, Byron, Madame Lebrun, Pestalozzi, Scott 
himself—than the lesser men and women who appear, often, as 
Mr. Barry suggests in his preface, like Rembrandt-figures from 
the darkness—the American “wrinkled like a peach-stone, but all 
pliable, muscles moving with every sensation of a feeling soul 
and a lively imagination”; Lady Wellington, whose portrait 
Maria Edgeworth insists cannot be painted, because “she has no 
face; it is all countenance”; the dying Duchess of Wellington 
“always Kitty Pakenham to her friends”; M. Edelcrantz, the 
Swedish gentleman “of superior understanding and mild man- 
ners,” who appears so abruptly upon the scene to offer Maria “his 
hand and heart.” Delightful letters these are, and perhaps to 
many modern readers a better introduction to Maria Edgeworth 
than her novels, since here the “divine morality” is less insistent. 

Since the letters of Jane Austen were already so familiar and 
accessible, Mr. Johnson in his biography does not reprint them; 
yet much that he has to say about her life and her art is based upon 
them. A study of her letters leads him to one of his most impor- 
tant conclusions: that her style, as we know it in the novels, was 
not spontaneous, but the result of careful craft. Even “Love and 
Freindship,” he concludes, shows much more clearly the hand of 
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the “professional” than do the letters. Yet in these letters, too, 
he finds enough to persuade him that she was an artist by instinct 
as well; they have ease, they have upon occasion wit and inven- 
tion. She herself suggests ironically the very thing the reader 
feels: “Expect a most agreeable letter,” she wrote on one occa- 
sion; “for not being overburdened with subject (having nothing 
at all to say) I shall have no check to my genius from beginning 
to end.” Even in the least of her “professional” works, as Mr. 
Johnson interprets them, we feel that check—the check of the 
conscious craftsman producing art from what in the letters is at 
best only raw material. 

Perhaps because Mrs. Gaskell is so much the lesser artist, her 
letters shine by comparison with her novels, and, indeed, her let- 
ters are the most interesting parts of an otherwise disappointing 
biography. Most notable are those which concern Florence Night- 
ingale and Charlotte Bronté—the two great figures who entered 
her simple life; but even more characteristic are those which Miss 
Haldane groups together in her chapter on Mrs. Gaskell as a 
letter writer. All the qualities of Mrs. Gaskell’s “Victorianism,” 
which Miss Haldane takes as the theme of her biography, are to 
be found here; her regard for her family, her careful considera- 
tion for convention, the reform spirit. Yet these characteristics are 
less intrusive in the letters than in the novels. In her letters, as in 
those of Maria Edgeworth, the woman transcends both the novel- 
ist and the moralist. Most interesting of them all is one in which 
Mrs. Gaskell in the mid-1850’s raises the perennial question: is it 
possible for a woman to devote herself both to her family and to 
her art? “I am sure it is healthy for them to have the refuge of 
the hidden world of Art to shelter themselves in when too much 
pressed upon by daily small Lilliputian arrows of peddling cares,” 
she wrote to her intimate friend “Tottie”; but she adds: “The 
difficulty is where and when to make one set of duties subserve 
and give place to the other.” 

If ever there was a woman who faced that issue squarely, it was 
the fourth and last of this group of women writers, the one of 
them whose decision to prefer “one set of duties” lost to the 
world, one feels, a writer of the first rank. Perhaps it was the 
very fact that she did not have the refuge of Art of which Mrs. 
Gaskell speaks, which made the letters of Jane Weish Carlyle 
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what they are; or perhaps the explanation is merely that she was 
of them all the most compelling personality. Certainly her letters 
sparkle so that the others pale in comparison; she touched nothing 
that she did not adorn. 

The present small group of letters to Joseph Neuberg which 
Mr. Scudder has brought together are not remarkable—except 
as all the letters of Jane Carlyle are remarkable; but like all the 
others she ever wrote, these are irresistible. “The refuge of Art,” 
Mrs. Gaskell wrote, “keeps women from being morbid.” If ever 
a woman needed that refuge, it was Jane Carlyle. Yet in these 
letters, as so often elsewhere, it is the essential healthfulness of 
Mrs. Carlyle which impresses the reader, her sanity, her irrepress- 
ible laughter. In common with these other letter writers, she 
reflects issues and events less than persons; and the persons who 
interest her also are less the great than those who show the limita- 
tions of our common humanity. 

One might continue to ponder indefinitely wondering wherein 
lies the charm which every reader must feel in Jane Welsh Car- 
lyle. What makes these letters, slight as they are, superior to those 
of Mrs. Gaskell, to those of Maria Edgeworth, superior to those 
of Jane Austen herself? It is partially, no one will doubt, their 
gallantry, and the sense that she could laugh in the face of the 
petty irritation which, far more than tragedy, wears down person- 
ality; it is partially, too, a constant awareness that the laughter 
was often her defense against tears—not tears of self-pity—for 
of this whole group of women who could face life objectively, 
Jane Carlyle is the most capable of objectivity—but the lacrimae 
rerum, which she so profoundly understood. Yet she herself 
would be the first to warn against considering too curiously such 
questions, and interestingly enough, her warning was against at- 
tempting to decide what makes a letter satisfactory. “Eight letters 
came to me this morning,” she wrote to Neuberg, “and the only 
‘satisfactory’ one among them is yours; still, it made me—cry (! ) 
your letter—why; I can’t tell you; I don’t know it myself, nor 
particularly care to know. I have a wholesome terror of analysis, 
it has spoiled for me so many beautiful things in my life. Enough 
that these tears were of the good sort—not bitter, nor yet weak—I 
write to thank you for them.” 

Marjorie Nicotson 
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IN CRITICISM OF CORPORATIONS 


FRANKENSTEIN, INcoRPoRATED, 4y I. Maurice Wormser, McGraw-Hij] 
Book Co. 


Ir was not difficult for Aristophanes in the closing years of the 
fifth century B.c. to diagnose diseases then affecting the Athenian 
body politic; nor has it been difficult in each succeeding age for the 
critic to decipher economic and social ills which are paramount in 
any stage of society—particularly an industrial stage such as ours, 
That there are many evils resulting from what one might call the 
“socialization of corporations” is so self-evident that there hardly 
needs to be attention drawn to them; and even if this were not ob- 
vious, the critics of our large corporations have been legion 
since the days of Hamilton. This being so, it is difficult to see what 
there is either new or enlightening in this book. It is entitled 
“Frankenstein” from the alleged analogy of the great corporation 
—man created and man destroying—to the creature of Mrs. Shel- 
ley’s mind. 

Specifically, the book adds little to either our accumulation of 
facts or our insight into corporations. A discussion of the evils of 
corporate life is preceded by a rather vague legalistic discussion of 
the corporation and a very superficial account of the historical de- 
velopment of the corporation. The author would have done well 
to omit both of these preliminary sections. If he intended to in- 
dulge in one more exposition of the legal significance of the cor- 
poration, he should have allotted himself more space; and his ac- 
count of the growth of the corporation in England and the United 
States has little to recommend it from the point of view of breadth 
of understanding and nothing at all to recommend it as a brief ré- 
sumé of corporate economic history. 

The book is unfortunate in its illustrations, going back to the 
Tweed Ring and the whisky trust of corporate antediluvian times 
for its examples of corporate iniquity. The use of these stock ex- 
amples of corporate corruption—long since faded into oblivion— 
implies a kind of tacit acknowledgment that the corporations of 
the present are not so corrupt as those of our fathers’ time. That 
there are plenty of moral delinquents in the corporation family at 
the present time hardly needs saying, and the case is only weak- 
ened by bringing forward once more the iniquities of a past gen- 
eration. 
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One of the difficulties that besets the medical practitioner is to 
find remedies of a disease which do not in themselves carry in their 
wake consequences more serious to the patient than the disease 
which they are intended to cure. This has been, from time im- 
memorial, the difficulty with the practitioner of our social ills. It 
is extremely easy for this writer, or anybody else in fact, to sum- 
marize evils that have entered into our corporate life, and perhaps 
quite as easy to suggest alleged remedies in the form of more 
drastic governmental control. It is an extremely difficult thing, 
however, for this writer or anybody else to forecast what the long- 
time influence of such remedies may be upon the economic, politi- 
cal, and social life of the country. A beneficent bureaucracy might 
govern this world of trials and tribulation with greater peace of 
mind to its inhabitants, but we are not sure before we establish the 
bureaucracy whether it will prove beneficial; and even if benefi- 
cent, whether the peace of mind engendered is worth the price we 
pay for it. All these protagonists of reform can see clearly the evils 
confronting us, as we all can, but how few of them are able to 
weigh with confidence and insight the correlative effects of the 


remedies they would apply! 
ARTHUR Stone Dewinc 


FRANCE DRAGS ON THE COAT-TAILS 
OF PROGRESS 


Tue Civinization oF France, dy Ernst Rosert Curtius, translated by 
Ouive Wron, Macmillan Co. 

Who aRE THESE FRIEDERICH SIEBURG, translated by ALAN 
Harris, Macmillan Co. 

Frencu PouiticaL THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, ROGER 


Soitau, Yale University Press. 
War anv Dipiomacy IN THE FRENCH Repustic, dy Freperickx L. Scuu- 
MAN, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


FRANCE, in this modern world, presents a paradoxical appearance 
that is accounted for by what Guignebert calls “complexity and 
harmony,” but what to others is the constant effort to maintain a 
balance between individualism and centralization. All through her 
more recent history there has been evident the desire of French- 
men to save their personal independence and yet to allow of a 
powerful union for the protection of the nation. In their frequent 
revolutions Frenchmen have not killed one another for a real 
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“state” as the Anglo-Saxons have done, but for the ideas of “na- 
tion” and “liberty.” And to the French these words connote some- 
thing quite different from our own understanding of them. The 
Frenchman consents to a group of administrators, and yet, once 
his consent has put them in place, he suspects them. And this js 
primarily because, while he has chosen them to do the business of 
governing for him, he does not wish them to interfere with his 
own private concerns and his own personal liberty. The French 
provincial town to-day is almost as strong in its local pride and 
traditions as it was one hundred or two hundred years ago. It lives 
a life apart, it pursues its own ends; often its society is closed to 
newcomers from another province. It regards itself as superior to 
all others, even Paris; and yet it accepts the leadership of Paris, 
the modes of Paris, and the intellectual and educational direction 
of Paris. All this may be because to the Frenchman what is real is 
his own private life, his hearth, the soil of his petit jardin or his 
farm, and the rest is in the realm of ideas. And yet what country 
when faced with danger has displayed a more complete unity, a 
more astonishing resiliency, and a greater reserve of concentrated 
force and power? To explain this enigma one must turn to the 
realm of the immaterial, the realm of ideas. It is there that one 
encounters a type of unity which is almost unparalleled in the 
modern world. 

Complex and minute as have been the shades of political opin- 
ion of almost every generation of Frenchmen, there exists an in- 
tellectual concept of their race and its destiny which is common to 
everyone of them, and this is their belief in French civilization. 
To them, civilization is the sacred heritage of the past, to which 
France succeeded and to which each generation has added its quota 
of experience and of ideas. © 

But, the Frenchman believes, this tradition is not his own; it 1s 
not a purely national affair. To his mind, it belongs to the world, 
and France is the guardian of this precious deposit. And so for 
generations Frenchmen have been crusaders, from the time when 
Martel closed the doors of the Pyrenees to the Moslem down to 
the late war when France sincerely believed that she was fighting 
for the cause of humanity. With the peace the great disillusion- 
ment came. Even at Versailles France beheld again the menace of 
a New World, alien to the past, teaching a doctrine of organiza- 
tion and of high-powered material progress which threatened to 
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engulf her and to unify the nations on the totally new basis of ma- 
terialism. To-day some Frenchmen proclaim that their country is 
deserted and that she stands alone. 

Two men, at least, from among her former enemies, appear 
now to stand afar off and to gaze upon her loneliness with sorrow 
and with a very genuine understanding. Dr. Curtius and Frie- 
derich Sieburg have both drunk at her fountains of learning and 
experienced her charm. In their books there is a strange and yet 
comprehensible yearning for France. One suspects that Sieburg, 
especially, wishes that his own country had such a past as this one, 
and that he regrets deeply what he believes is the inevitable end. 
Both the German scholar and the German journalist display a re- 
markable understanding of the French nature. But each of them 
in his turn, Sieburg in his brilliant phrases, and Curtius in his more 
cautious and scholarly fashion, reveals the feeling that he is, per- 
haps, observing the end of a glor‘ous tradition. For whether it will 
or no, the post-war world with its new methods and interests will 
go on speeding to a heaven of material splendor or a hell of mate- 
rial riches, and France, clinging tenaciously to her ideas, is the ob- 
stacle in the path. Her belief in her guardianship (almost a reli- 
gion) remains, and of that she will not concede one jot or tittle— 
even at the cost of remaining at enmity with her more youthful 
and more modern neighbors. 

It is a significant and encouraging fact that, of these four recent 
studies concerning France, the two German authors should have 
come nearest to a reasonable explanation of the present difficult 
position of France. These men have seen down below a certain 
depth; they have penetrated deep into the very elements of 
French society and French psychology. This is not the case with 
the third book under consideration—“French Political Thought 
in the Nineteenth Century.” Mr. Soltau’s analysis of the indi- 
vidual thinkers is good, although it is obscured somewhat by a 
cumbersome and very turgid style. This author is troubled by the 
apparent lack of cohesion in the social and political life of France. 
Unlike the two Germans, he has failed to grasp the essential in- 
tellectual unity that underlies its society and that makes it possible 
for France to have a life as a state in spite of its diversity. To him, 
France seems to be faced with the necessity of another revolution 
in order to iron out her differences and to reach a type of uni- 
formity that she does not comprehend. Mr. Frederick Schuman, 
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who reviews admirably “War and Diplomacy in the French Re. 
public,” has not failed to grasp this unity. His treatment of French 
organization and foreign policy happens to serve as a good illus- 
tration of the position of modern France in the realm of foreign 
affairs as it is viewed by Herr Sieburg. 

In the opinion of three of these writers, throughout the later 
nineteenth century France was armed to the teeth, and still is, and 
yet Frenchmen desire peace. But that peace, they believe, can 
come only on her own terms. And these terms include not only 
the security of her own frontiers but the safety and acceptance of 
her ideas which, she avers, are not hers alone, but are the heritage 
of the world. And this heritage, in turn, is not simply individual- 
ism as opposed to organization, classicism (in its wider applica- 
tion) as opposed to modernism, but it is also an attitude towards 
life and an art of living. In the opinion of the two German writers, 
France stands as a protest against modern haste, a too great em- 
phasis on material advancement, and a complete absorption of the 
individual, which they acknowledge is the very creed that Ger- 
many has accepted. The Frenchman desires to cultivate his vines, 
to raise his reasonably limited family, to amass enough of this 
world’s goods to assure its safety, to contemplate, as he always 
does whether bourgeois, petit rentier, or peasant, his fair land or, 
if intelligent enough, to glory in his past. In other words, he 
wishes to live undisturbed in the reality and independence of his 
family life, and to wander in the realm of ideas, great or small, 
according to his capacity. Consequently, he does not wish his gov- 
ernment (which is to him merely a symbol of himself) to become 
a high-powered executive, and to be drawn into the maelstrom of 
a reorganized and co-ordinated Europe, which could only mean 
an interference in his own private concerns and in his highly 
cherished personal independence and the destruction of his peace. 
These two friendly critics are of a young nation and they believe, 
although they regret it, that a new Industrial Age is inevitable. 
Herr Sieburg writes: “Humanity is whizzing along at full speed, 
whether towards heaven or the abyss she does not know.” Confi- 
dent in their own right, most Frenchmen are determined to 
decline to join in this rapid and uncertain movement which, they 


feel, may be a dance to death. 
Joun M. S. 


LETTERS AND COMMENT 
VITAMINES FOR THE ARTIST 
By Francis Hackett 


HE companion I live with—my wife, in short—has been dis- 
cussing with me the vitamines that are necessary for the art- 
ist, whether he be a he or a she, whether a writer or a painter, a 
black or a white. 

We more or less agree. The thing that impresses both of us is 
the obvious need for both multitude and solitude. This leads one 
to divide the vitamines into two kinds, those that are needed for 
work and those for play. What she calls “solitude” I call silent 
workroom. What she calls “quietude” I call serenity and order in 
the home. By this I mean, quite definitely, a household where 
there is no audible telephone, where the rooms upstairs—if it be a 
house—can be put into shape without distracting noises, where the 
post and the morning papers arrive at an hour that does not con- 
flict with working hours, and where a wedge of the day or night is 
protected against friends, visitors, canvassers, beggars, and any- 
thing and everything that can break in on the attention. Children, 
if existing, ought at these hours to be held under chloroform. 
Telegrams ought to be diverted. The household has to lull the 
weak-willed artist into working mood. Granted he is usually neu- 
rotic, his home ought to be as soothing as a sanatorium. 

This sounds revoltingly priggish. It is. But if one remembers 
the difficulties of concentration, the torture of trying to keep one’s 
mind on any exclusive theme, one ought to have pity on the writer 
whose attention is shattered by the monstrous inconsequence and 
capriciousness of casual events. Boys shrieking at play, dogs bark- 
ing, hawkers calling, wheels gritting—all of these things are hell- 
ish. Do you remember Schopenhauer’s vehement words about the 
coachmen who used to crack their whips under his windows, in 
Frankfurt, wasn’t it? But the coachman was no worse than the 
honker honking his horn. And even a fly can buzz with fiendish 
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irrelevance. The taut nerves of Pascal, the creative ideas of Pierre 
Curie striving to make contact—these were at the mercy of the 
buzzing of a fly. Hence, if a man is to make the most of what he 
is and what he has to say, he must englobe himself in solitude. 
Well-balanced men can do this, I know, in the most confused and 
multitudinous surroundings. And sometimes in the most refined 
silence the soul just yawns. But silence is one of the vitamines of 
the artist. He needs it. He thrives on it. 

This is not the only working condition of high importance. An- 
other is good food and drink. As one gets older, good food and 
drink become increasingly interesting. The wise man learns how 
many varieties of experience he can contrive without deranging his 
work. He could not call this a soldierly attitude towards life, but 
the sooner the artist abandons the soldierly ideal], the better for 
him. Montaigne, a man of the most fascinating limitations, held it 
beneath his contempt to worry about food or drink. He bolted his 
food like a dog. So fast did he eat, as he confesses himself, that he 
sometimes bit his own fingers. But this indiscretion cost him a high 
price; he died long before his time. The finicky literary man 
ought to live well into his seventies if he picks and chooses care- 
fully. It may not be heroic, but sitting on your tail and writing 
about life is not really a heroic occupation. Judged by the soldier, 
who retains the primitive virtues and manifests them in his will- 
ingness to kill and be killed, there is something of the monk, of 
the clerk, about any human being who cultivates the inner life. 
And yet I do not believe you can cultivate the inner life to the 
best advantage unless you are very carefully nourished, and with 
artful variety. 

Yet, depressing as it is for the artist to be cut off from active 
life, to be like Pavlov’s doz: whose gastric juices are excited by life 
and still are not allowed to serve the natural purpose, some emo- 
tional compensation for the ordinary warm-blooded accompani- 
ments of active herd life remains all the more necessary for the 
artist. Once, at a Hawthornden Prize speechifying in London, | 
heard John Masefield say in his utterly simple and sincere way 
that what the artist most needs is “admiration, love, sympathy, 
and encouragement.” So he does! Silent, solitary, and well-nour- 
ished, he must at the same time be held firm and stable in a jelly 
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of clear appreciation. He doesn’t need public fame, which is the 
portion of the active and institutional man. He can’t even acquire 
fame unless he fits into the scheme of some organization, some 
country or religion or party, that needs him in its business. But he 
does need the constant titillation of his sense of personal signifi- 
cance, which is one of the permanent infantilities of the human 
race. Every artist who is not simply grinding out platitudes must 
have the uncomfortable feeling that he is cut off from the tribe, a 
bit of an explorer, and, in some degree, isolated and suspect. For 
this reason, particularly if he has not the art of publicity, he re- 
quires the vitamine of sympathy. He should be supplied with it as 
donkeys should be given apples and sugar, as everyone should 
have his tot of iodine. The writer does not get this sort of thing in 
the ordinary run of nose-rubbing tribal life. 

A dry and bracing climate would also be a good thing for most 
artists. Art is natural on the Mediterranean. As one goes north, it 
becomes increasingly handicapped. A kind of artificial Mediter- 
ranean has to be invented, so that if the artist can’t have a dry cli- 
mate he ought to have central heat, electric light, hot-water bot- 
tles, light treatment, and occasional massage. 

My wife says “exercise.” I say golf and tennis. My wife says 
“country beauty.” I say good country valks. It is extremely dan- 
gerous for the artist to live in the country, but if he does, and he is 
bored by walking along the lanes and moors, then I advise him to 
play golf. If his wife guarantees not to mention the worries of the 
household, he must not mention the tribulations of golf. Golf is 
ignominious. A writer who plays golf is a traitor to his class. But 
golf is less ignominious than constipation. The golf ball is a pill, 
and it is best to take pills externally. (This is coarse, but sedentary 
humanity will never be happy until it is coarse enough to solve 
constipation. ) 

It is instinctive, by the way, for the artist to shy away from golf, 
to shudder at dinner jackets, gramophones, radio, motor cars, 
regulated temperatures, Grand Hotels, and all the dear devices of 
the bourgeois. It is part of the natural and essential isolation of 
the artist. But, in the end, he should not let his conservatism inter- 
fere with his education. After resisting the radio for years, he 
should succumb, preferably for a big fee. When he is young, he 
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tries to differentiate himself from the bourgeois. Well, let him 
wear horn-rim spectacles while learning to box. But when the 
strain of differentiation begins to tell on him, or on his friends, he 
should come back to the manners of the bourgeois, in mufti, like a 
soldier or a jesuit. It is simpler, in the end, not to wear a tie like 
black waterfall, not to wear glasses with a black bell-pull out of 
them. It is simpler to cut one’s hair and brush one’s teeth and an- 
swer one’s letters and pay for one’s lunches and go about disguised 
like the hereditary enemy. The poetic make-up is a natural pro- 
test, but it is subtler to let the written word speak for the poet. | 
have known men who dressed like perfect poets and wrote luke- 
warm milk. 

The artist must not, however, try to live without his kind. The 
danger of living in the country, for him, is the dearth of good con- 
versation, the lack of intellectual spice, the absence of city enter- 
tainments, of the cinema, the theatre, of pictures, of music, of ar- 
chitecture and the other works of man, of stir and bustle and animal 
and human excitement. Folk exist in the country. So do the beasts 
of the field. And folk are an indispensable vitamine in the life of a 
writer. But every man needs his real compatriots, and the com- 
patriots of the artist are people on his own level of culture. These 
he must refresh himself with, or suffer damnably. This is espe- 
cially true of the novelist, even if he write of “folk” exclusively. 
He does not write for them, but for his own compatriots, whom he 
reminds of their humble and inspiring origins. 

The artist must travel. If the atom carries on a bounding and 
rebounding life, a scheme of collision and recovery, so must the 
writer whose interior life is safely organized. He has to be shot out 
of his precious habits, to have his silence broken up, his nerves de- 
ranged, his stomach outraged. He has to be forced occasionally to 
repeat the processes of adaptation. 

And, in the course of this, he has to try and win new sympathy, 
love, encouragement, and admiration, outside the home. 

What, you may ask, is to be the financial background of all this? 
That is a cruel question. It spoils the whole game. 
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By Paul Lewinson 

A History of Negro Suffrage and W hite 

politics in the South 
“This remarkable study . . . without 
ever losing grace of style, is fortified 
at every step by facts . . ."—New 
York Times. $3.75. 


THE HEART OF SCOTT'S 


POETRY 
(lected by John Haynes Holmes 


Selections from Scott’s poems and an 
introduction on the model of Matthew 
Arnold's famous editions of the selected 
poems of Wordsworth and Byron. 
Great attention has been paid to the 
typography and format of this charm- 
ing book. $2.50. 


GEORGE MOORE 
By Humbert Wolfe 


A delightful introduction to ee 
Moore and his works by a critic already 
celebrated in America and England as a 
prose writer and poet. He has managed 
to catch in this entertaining and instruc- 
tive little book something of George 
Moore’s own style. $1.50. 


THE WORKS OF 

THOMAS OTWAY 

Plays, Poems and Love-Letters 

Edited by J. C. Ghosh 
This authoritative edition of Otway’s 
complete works with introduction and 
notes, will supplant all previous edi- 
tions and will be the standard. A 
sumptuous edition. 2 Vols. $12.50. 


REVIEW 


By Friedrich Heiler 

Translated by Samuel McComb 
A translation of a book, whose appear- 
ance in the original German was hailed 
by Dean Inge as ‘an international event.’ 
“We have certainly never seen a book 
in which such a wealth of experimental 
Theology has been 
The world’s literature, ancient and 
modern, has been ransacked.” —Exposi- 

. tor. $3.75. 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 

By Mona Wilson 
“Miss Wilson . . . has performed a 
notable achievement.’—New York 
Evening Post. 
“a charming and succinct biography 
. . . Sit Philip Sidney is brought closer 
to us; we see him as a man and not a 
divinity, and yet we lose none of our 
respect and admiration for him.”—New 
York Times. $3.75. 


ANDRE MAUROIS 

By David Glass Larg 
A brief study of the personality and 
works of one of the most celebrated 
contemporary writers. This entertain- 
ing introduction is invaluable for all 
who follow the course of modern let- 
ters. $1.50. 


MAKERS of MODERN ITALY 


Napoleon to Mussolini 

By Sir John A. R. Marriott 
. a Most suggestive and inspiring 
book, one formed by superlative 
scholarship and written with sincerity 
and enthusiasm in a style of conspicu- 
ous rhetorical attributes.”"—New York 
Times. $3.50. 


ARISTOTLE 
By Geoffrey Mure 


A well written and clearly planned study of one of the world’s greatest thinkers. Describes 
for the modern reader the heritage of Aristotle, and the history and influences of Aristo- 


telianism. 


$2.75. 
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OUTSTANDING NOVELS 


Two Livinc anv One Dean, Sicurp Curis- 
TIANSEN, ¢r. by Epwin Byorxman, Liveright. 

FaTHERS OF THEIR dy H. W. FReEeE- 
MAN, Holt. 

1, James Lewis, by Gitpert GasrieL, Doudle- 
day, Doran. 

Czarpas, dy Jené Hextat, tr. by W. B. WELLS, 
Houghton, Mifflin. 

Anp Now 4y James Hitton, Mor- 
row. 

Tue Fountain, dy Cuarces Morcan, Knopf. 


Tue Puritan, Liam O’Fiauerty, Harcourt, 
Brace. 


Srate Farr, dy Pui Stone, Century. 


Brotuers, dy L. A. G. Srrone, Knopf. 


MERICANS are unlikely to be as 
strongly impressed as readers properly 
should be by the act of violence at the outset 
of Two Living and One Dead. This is our 
fault rather than the author’s. It is due to a 
peculiarity of our social order not apparently 
shared by Norway. The hold-up of the three 
postal clerks, with the accidental murder of 
the first and the knockout of the second, 
which Mr. Christiansen describes as a stirring 
and memorable event to his people, would get 
small notice in our press with so many more 
spectacular crimes to report, and there would 
be no popular criticism of the third clerk, who 
quietly handed over his cash box at the point 
of the gun, so hardened are we to the necessi~ 
ties of life among gangsters. 


But granting the author’s premise of a 


startling crime and of general scorn for the. 


nonresister, the story moves without halt or 
hesitation to a well-rounded, logical climax. 
It searches into the effects of an unjust ac- 
cusation of cowardice upon the mind and 
career of a man who knows that he is inno- 
cent and unfairly compared with a seemingly 
braver colleague, and yet cannot rest until he 
can prove this to himself objectively. Mr. 
Bjorkman’s readable translation gives the im- 


pression that the style of the original, thoy 
vigorous like the story, is never forced 


HIS cannot be said of I, James Leu 

In fairness, one should not expect 
same kind of restraint from a romance de 
ing with a stormy voyage round the Horn 
the Sandwich Islands and the Indian outpo 
of our Northwest coast in the days when Jol 
Jacob Astor was turning his fur trade j 
a big business. The history behind it js, 
course, often wild and violent. We know t 
the men who made it included rough seam 
and brutal adventurers. Yet a firmer hand 
these materials would have prevented 
strain between the highly romantic eighteen 
century love story and the modern rob 
realism of the rest. As it is, the parts t 
seem most vivid in retrospect are the openif 


freebooters gather while the Tonguin is 
ing rigged and loaded. There are some yx 
sketches of the characters as they come a 
Afterward, as the action is heaped up or ff 
lows too closely the model of travellers’ tal 
we learn little more of them. 


OTH Mr. Freeman, who writes of $ 

folk fields, and Mr. Phil Stong, w 
writes of the Iowa corn belt, give notice ¢ 
their first pages that they are going to dep 
from the current convention of picturif 
country life as a dreary round. If it isn’t 4 
beer and skittles, there is a tankard of ale 
a cigar after work is done. Neither long is 
lation from city streets nor crop failure 
broken the spirit of these healthy, normal 
hearty people. They know what they wal 
and, with luck, come as near as the rest ¢ 
us to getting it. Luck is allowed to fav 
them more often than not. Although t 
doesn’t always happen in “real life,” it 
just now a welcome relief to have it happé 
in a book or two. 


(continued on page Vi11) 


glimpses of New York, where the mix 
ship’s company of Mr. Astor’s clerks and ¢ 
swaggering French and Scotch-Canadi 
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WALTER LIPPMANN 


recommends 


RECOVERY 


«A Whole View of the Crisis» 


BY SIR ARTHUR SALTER. 


". . , the ablest effort of this kind that I know of. . . . The special quality of 
this book is its hy ee and proportion, and it might fairly be said of it, I 
think, that nothing dealing with the world crisis has yet been written which so 
nearly represents the consensus of informed opinion throughout the world. 

“At the present moment one can do no better than to read Sir Arthur Salter’s 


book . . 


munication with a vigilant guardian of the human heritage.” 


George Washington: 
Patron of Learning 
By L. C. HELDERMAN 


This book presents a phase of 
Washington's life and inter- 
ests often neglected by his- 
torians and biographers. 


Early American 
Painting 


By FREDERIC F. SHERMAN 


A richly illustrated critical 
analysis by a recognized au- 
thority. $4.00 


The Wild Boy of 
Aveyron 
By J.-M.-G. ITARD 


The case history of a wild 
boy, captured in a French for- 
est, and of the efforts made to 
educate him. $1.75 


THE CENTURY CO. 


. when he lays down the book he will feel that he has been in com- 


$3.00 
—in the New York Herald Tribune. 


STATE FAIR 


BY PHIL STONG 


The Literary Guild Selection for May was this gay 
novel about the Middle West—‘‘as American as 
Niagara Falls and as elemental.” You don’t know 
your America and the delights latent in its country 
life until you have read State Fair. $2.50 


POEMS of FRANCIS 
THOMPSON 

EDITED BY REV. TERENCE L. CONNOLLY, S.J. 
The special feature of this new edition is the com- 
mentary by Father Connolly, which elucidates each 
poem ‘and enables the reader to experience fully the 


spiritual exhilaration and splendid imagery of Francis 
Thompson's work. $3.00 


U.S. S. R.: RUSSIA TODAY 


BY THEODOR SEIBERT 
A penetrating and clear analysis of the whole Soviet 


culture, by a German observer, with unusual qualifi- 
cations. Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. $3.00 


Publishers 


NEW YORK 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


OUTSTANDING NOVELS 


In classic English manner, Mr. Freeman’s 
minor figures are all grouped around the head 
of the house, a sturdy yeoman who wants 
more acres and also wants to pass on the fam- 
ily tradition and to receive honor in his little 
community; he gets in the end what he has 
found he wants most. The ease and simplicity 
of the style suit well with the tenor of the 
narrative. 


Mr. Strong’s style is livelier, and his inter- 
est more equally divided among father and 
mother, son and daughter, and the pride of 
pigpen—the book may change your whole 
outlook on Hampshire Boars. Mr. Strong 
also works less closely to a set pattern. He 
brings his main events all within the limits of 
a week—Fair week. His people, the Frakes, 
also have ambitions, converging on the State 
Fair, which they attend. The parents want 
prizes for their exhibits; the young people 
want the excitement of the crowd. Mr. 
Frake’s Blue Boy escapes all the threatened 
misadventures and is duly blue-ribboned, Mrs. 
Frake’s preserves are properly decorated, after 
only a little wirepulling, while the son and 
daughter ride the roller-coasters, attend horse 
races, and beat the fakers’ games. Besides, 
they fall in love. One may object that the 
love affairs are too neatly turned. Yet the 
book as a whole has a true holiday air with 
lines here and there of fresh humorous com- 
ment. 


ESPITE the fact that an Italian critic 

has hailed Jené Heltai as “a second and 
more modern Mark Twain,” American read- 
ers will probably find Heltai’s Czardas nearer 
Schnitzler’s novels than Tom Sawyer or 
Huckleberry Finn, and will be content to 
waive the question of modernity. Unless the 
translation has altered this importation from 
Budapest beyond all recognition, it is safe to 
say that it belongs to the long line of Euro- 
pean tales of not unsophisticated love in- 
trigues stretching back to Boccaccio, in which 
we are never surprised to meet a rich, well- 


born cavalier and a charming, | |usive an 
frankly wanton lady, much res: mbling Ma 
lene Dietrich as she appears jn her “a 
make-up for the screen. Mr. Heltaj has 
new setting for this theme—the Hungary 
capital in wartime—and his own Variatio 
on it, which he knows how to play with 
light touch. 


MONG recent novels by young autho 
not already well-known, James Hi 

ton’s And Now Good-bye deserves consider 
tion. It has an artificially contrived endin 
but otherwise seems to take its own way. Ma 
of it is about a clergyman living in an una 
tractive English town, who finds his wog 
and even mere existence an uphill job b 
conscientiously tries to make the best of bot 


the meeting of the two in London. The pl 
is slight, and except for the clergyman o 
knowledge of the characters is limited, but 

to the end every detail in the book counts fq 
something. 


The author is especially good at observi 
and recording the slow erosion of daily lif 
the constant rubbing in small ways of the ef 
vironment against the individual, of ingraing 
habit against persistent intention, of routi 
against taste, of controlled reasoning againl 
accesses of emotion subject partly to outsid 
forces, sudden changes in the weather, an ul 
expected medical verdict, or a chance me 
ing with an old acquaintance in new circu 
stances. It is a gift to be prized in a noveli 


IFFERENT as they are in other wal | 
Liam O'Flaherty and L. A. G. Stro 


might be placed together for their skill 


setting a narrative in motion and sustaini 
it to the end without apparent effort or bres 
They are, as we say, born story-tellers. Mi 
O'Flaherty devotes his latest Dublin tale, T 
Puritan, to the not uncommon idea of the i 


(continued on page x) 


a rebellious young daughter of a parishione 
who decides to run away from the place; a1 
li 
‘ 
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W AND NOTABLE SCRIBNER BOOKS | Worshiotul Societ 
orsnipfu ociety 


The Country House : Fraternity: 
The Patrician 


by John Galsworthy 


Three full-length novels of pre- 
war English society that will be a 
new experience to the thousands of 
readers whose acquaintance with 
Galsworthy began with The For- 


ithe Financial Aftermath of War 
by Sir Josiah Stamp 


A clear and practical picture of the interplay of finance, 
politics, and industry in the post-war world, written so 
that the average reader can understand what international 
finance is and what it has been about since the war. $1.75 


The American Jitters 


A Year of the Slump 
by Edmund Wilson 


author of “Axel’s Castle” 


“A book that is vitally necessary to an 

understanding of the depression.” 
—John Chamberlain in the New York Times. 
313 pages. $2.50 


The Spanish Crown 


by Robert Esmond Sencourt 


§ The author of the highly praised “Life of the Empress 
Eugenie” dramatically records the eventful history of the 
Bourbons in Spain from Maria Louisa to the recently de- 


posed Alfonso. 


life’s Adventure 


The Story of a Varied Career 
ry Elwood Worcester 


The autobiography of an event- 
tul life by a man w experi- 
ences range from leadership of 
the Emmanuel Movement to big- 
game hunting. 


|! illustrations, 362 pages $3.00 


Mozart 
ty Marcia Davenport 


_ “Presents brilliantly and real- 
istcally the personality of one of 
the greatest musicians in his- 
tory.” —Carl Engel in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature. 


400 pages. 16 illustrations $3.50 


17 illustrations. $5.00 


The Story of 
My Life 
by Clarence Darrow 
“A warm and affecting picture 


of his life... filled with many 
fine things.”’—Laurence Stallings. 


16 illustrations, 465 pages $3.50 


Arabia Felix 
Across the “ Empty Quarter” 
of Arabia 

by Bertram Thomas 


“May be counted among the 
finest books in the literature of 
travel.” —The New Republic. 


With an introduction by T. E. 
Lawrence and 60 illustrations. 
397 pages. $5.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


syte Saga. 
In one volume of 743 pages $2.50 


In the Worst 


Possible Taste 
by John Riddell 


euther of “The John Riddell Murder Case,” 
etc. 

Hilarious, merciless parodies of 
leading literary lights of the day 
written by the man whose parodies 
Rebecca West says are ‘‘the very 
best that are being done” and il- 
lustrated in like mood by Miguel 
Covarrubias. 

214 pages, 14 illustrations $2.50 


John Wesley 
by C. E. Vulliamy 


“There is fine drama here, the 
surge of an exciting age. the fire of 
religious ecstasy, human courage 
and saintliness.’"—Cecil Roberts in 
The Sphere (Lordon). 

370 pages. $3.00 


The Quest of 


the Print 


by Frank 

Weitenkampf 

author of “How to Appreciate Prints,” ete. 
“Might well be taken as a text 

by all amateur collectors and fan- 

ciers of prints.” 

—New York Evening Post. 
286 pages, 10 illustrations $3.00 


at your bookstore 
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ness. 


R. STRONG'S Brothers is a grim 

enough tale with a murder and several 
violent scenes in it against a harsh background 
of life on the headlands and islands of the 
Western Scottish coast. The brothers are a 
modern Jacob and Esau, the craftier, weaker 
one making the other do his dirty work in the 
feuds between the neighbors and take the 
punishment. Yet in the end there is no sul- 
triness in the air. On the other hand, for 
some lack of direction, perhaps, the tragedy 
of the end is less moving than might have 
been expected. Instead of reaching a resolu- 
tion, the fall of the action is like a storm that 
takes its toll of human lives and fortunes and 
then finally plays itself out. 


The book displays again the author’s com- 
mand of a bold narrative line as well as his 
ability to rise to a dramatic episode and to 
poetry in a swift descriptive stroke. Of one 
of the Western islands at sunset he says that 
it was “clear but at many removes from re- 
ality: a remote land of cliffs, with steep 
dreaming shadows.” There are also lines that 
bring a character very near, as these of the 
girl who is fought over and is seen most of 
the time from a distance: “There was some- 
thing in her that responded, with a secret 


THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


OUTSTANDING NOVELS 


teraction between religious and sexual excite- 
ment. During the time of reading it exerts, 
like most of his stories, an almost hypnotic 
spell. Yet after one has put it down and gone 
about other things, the effect wears off, more 
so than with many books not so engrossing 
while they are being read. This suggests a 
limitation upon his work. To draw himself 
out, he is usually dependent on an over-in- 
tense subject—a sordid murder or betrayal. 
He can be ironic, but the clear air of irony 
quickly becomes clouded with a sultry heavi- 


(continued on page X11) 


chuckle of delight, to boldness ani disorg 
Within a very few years Mr. Strong has 
duced an extraordinary amount of work y 
unusual range of subject. It gives cround 
hope that with growing maturity he will g 
further his penetration into the minds of 


people and will gather together his forces 
larger objectives. 


NE might guess from The Fountain 

for Charles Morgan story-telling is 
“acquired” rather than a “natural” art, 
he lived in the age of the seventeenth-centi 
masters whom he admires, the meditative aa 
intricate phrases he uses would have fal 
into a more epigrammatic design. Doubtl 
he would have preferred the “character,” 
the essay, to fiction as his form. For the 
quence of events and the grouping of ¢ 
figures here seem secondary to the main 


tention. This is the portrayal of a mind 
search of a serene “solitude where self 
lost.” It rises before the close to an O altity 


The search goes on in the most untowa 
circumstances. An English officer is interng 
in Holland near Dutch and English frien 
during the long, troubled years of the Gre 
War. Like his life the story backs and fills, 
rather it appears on the surface to do so. B 
what matters to the author and rewards tl 
reader is the clear current of reflections a 
recognitions that flows beneath its formal af 
tion. The officer about whom the story ce 
ters has undertaken a book of his philosophic 
progress, not for publication but for his p 
vate pleasure. Perhaps it is this book a fe 


The Fountain to please only himself. The r¢ 
sult is a work of singular individuality an 
contemplative charm. 


MacAFee 


— 

: steps removed that Mr. Morgan has given uf 
Anyway it seems clear that he has sought 1 


THE YALE REVIEW 


Kight Notable Books 


THE LARGEST REPRESENTATION OF ANY SINGLE 

PUBLISHING HOUSE ON THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 

ASSOCIATION'S LIST OF FIFTY NOTABLE BOOKS 
OF 1931. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, by Henry F. Pringle. The Pulitzer Prize 


Biography of 1931. “The most comprehensive, illuminating, convincing 
portrait of Roosevelt.”—William Allen White, Saturday Review. $3.50 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LINCOLN STEFFENS. 


“One of those peculiar books which we know in our time is destined to be 
a classic.”—Carl Sandburg. $3.75 


JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU, by Matthew Josephson. “The best biog- 


raphy of Rousseau in existence—the only one that can claim completeness.” 
—Herbert Gorman. $5.00 


REASON AND NATURE, by Morris R. Cohen. “One of the most in- 
vigorating contributions to American philosophy since Santayana’s Life of 
Reason.” —N. Y. Times. $5.00 


THE BROWN DECADES, by Lewis Mumford. “As worthy a contribu- 
tion to our cultural history as was his Golden Day, and that is high praise.” 


—R. L. Duffus, N. Y. Times. $3.00 


AMERICAN HUMOR, by Constance Rourke. “A psychological study of 
a whole society from the point of view of its laughter.” 
—Newton Arvin. $3.50 


CLASSIC AMERICANS, by Henry Seidel Canby. “Surely no book of 
recent years is so provocative as this, with its able contradiction of myths, 
its penetration of social causes, and its innumerable apercus on men and 
letters in 19th century America.”—Stanley Williams, Yale Review. $3.00 


LAW AND LITERATURE AND OTHER ESSAYS, by Benjamin 


N. Cardozo. “Benevolence, wisdom and charm—these are the qualities 
that make these essays glow.”—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. $2.75 


383 Madison Ave. HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. New York 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


To this department of THe Yate Review The Editors will contribute « selecs 
list of books for each quarter. The criticisms of “Outstanding Novels” appear 


this issue on pages VI-x. 


ART & BELLES-LETT RES 


DanieL CuesTer Frencu, Scutpror, 4y 
LinE Apams, illustrated, Houghton Mifflin. 90 
pp. $7.50. 

On Beinc CreaTivE AND OTHER Essays, dy Irv- 
inc Bassitt, Houghton Mifflin, 261 pp. in- 
dex. $2.50. 

History oF THE ENnGuisH Hymn, dy BENJAMIN 
Braw.ey, Abingdon Press. 239 pp. index. $2. 

ARTHURIAN LEGEND IN THE SEVENTEENTH 


Century, 4y Roperta FLorence BRINKLEY, - 


Johns Hopkins Press. 224 pp. index. $2. 

New Horizons in AMERICAN Lire, 4y JoHN Jay 
Cuapman, Columbia University Press. 51 pp. 
$1.50. 

Aut 1s Grist: A Book or Essays, dy G. K. 
CuesTEerTon, Dodd, Mead. 262 pp. $2.50. 
Variety oF Ways: Discussions on Six AUTHORS, 
by Bonamy Oxford Press. 118 pp. 

$1.75. 

DynamaruyTumic Desicn, A Book or Strruc- 
TURAL PatrerN, Sy Epwarp B. Epwarps, é/- 
lustrated, Century. 122 pp. $3.50. 

Essays aND SrupiEs 1N ENGLISH AND CoMPARA- 
LireraTurE, MEMBERS OF THE Enc- 
LishH DEPARTMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Micuican, University of Michigan Press. 231 


SrupieEs 1n SpENsER’s Hisroricat ALLEGorY, 
Epwin Johns Hopkins Press. 220 
pp. $2. 

Tue InTerNaTionAL STYLE: ARCHITECTURE 
SINCE 1922, dy Hitcucock, 
Jr., and Jounson, i//ustrated, Norton. 
235 pp. indexes. $5. 

GUTENBERG AND THE Book oF Books, with did- 
liographical notes, reproductions of specimen 
pages, and a listing of known copies, by HENRY 
Lewis Jounson, Rudge. $15. 

Tue Iravian THEATRE FROM 1Ts BEGINNING TO 
THE CLosE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 
Sy JosepH Spencer Kennarp, é/lustrated, 
Rudge. 2 vols., 538 pp. indexes. $12. 

Cuivp Lire 1n Greek Art, 4y Anita E. Kxein, 
Columbia University Press. 55 pp. plates. in- 
dex. $3.50. 

“He Wuom a Dream HATH PossessepD”: Some 


AsPECTs OF THE ART oF ReELIGiovs 
by Joun Knox, Long & Smith. 121 pp. $1.3 

Tue CosruME oF THE THEATRE, Jy 
KomisarJEvsky, illustrated, Holt. PP. 
dex. $5. 

AnprE Maurois, 6y Davin Grass Larc, Ox; 
Press. 239 pp. $1.50. a 

Expression 1n America, 4y Lupwic Lewisoy 
Harper. 590 pp. index. $4. 

A Private Universe, dy ANDRE Mavrots, ty, 
Hamisu Mites, Appleton. 365 pp. $2.50. 
METROPOLITAN Museum Sruonies, Vol. IV, P 
I, illustrated, Metropolitan Museum of § 

130 pp. $4. 

SPENSER AND THE TaBLE Rovunp: A Srupy 
THE CONTEMPORANEOUS Backcrounp 
SpENSsER’s Use oF THE ARTHURIAN LecEN 
Cuartes Bowie Mituican, illustrate 
Harvard Press. 203 pp. index. $2.50. 

Lisreninc To Music, 4y Doucias Moore, 
ton. 288 pp. index. $3. 

Eppa Saca, 4y Bertrua S. Puitipor 
Holt, 252 pp. index. $1.25. 

GoETHE THE CHALLENGER, 4y Atice 
Cape & Smith. 112 pp. $1.50. 

Curistmas Carors PRINTED IN THE SIXTEEN 
Century, including Kevr’s Curistmas ca 
OLLES NEWELY INPRYNTED, reproduced 
facsimile from the copy in the Huntington 
brary, edited by Epwarp Buss Reeo, H 
vard Press. 99 pp. index. $4. 

In THE Worst Possiste Taste, dy Joun Ri 
DELL, illustrations by Micuer Covarrvsi 
Scribner, 214 pp. $2.50. 

Common Sense Poetry, /y L. A. 
Stronc, Knopf. 129 pp. $1.50. 

Foots anD puRING THE Mippie Ac 
AND THE Jy Barara Swat 
Columbia University Press. 229 pp. index. $ 

Your Docs anp Mine: One Hunprep ano Fi 
TEEN Pen Drawincs anp ErcuTeen 
Portraits witH Text, Sy Diana THorn 
Minton, Balch. $5. 

A Snort History oF Frencu Painrine, 
Eric G. Unperwoop, illustrated, Oxfo 
Press. 350 pp. index. $3.50. 

SACRED AND ProraneE Memories, V 
VecuTeEN, illustrated,, Knopf. 230 pp. $3. 


(continued on page xiv) 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


PREF ACE TO ECONOMICS 


MITCHELL 


revealing re-examination of economic doc- 
ne in the light of recent practice, question- 
» of recent sanctions, discussion of the issues 
hich events of the last three years have made 
ore glaringly evident—these considerations 
» fundamental in this survey. Witty, infor- 
il, popular in style, Mr. Mitchell’s book is 
¢a thorough and systematic treatment of the 
sign of our economic life. Probably $3.75 


HICS, Revised Edition 


oun Dewey and James J. TuFTs 


jitually a new book rather than merely a re- 
ision, Ethics fulfills the high expectations 
hich a volume by these authors arouses. The 
egnant thinking and searching questions, 
e vigor of the writing, the emphasis on the 
xial, as well as personal and historical as- 
ects of the subject make this an unusually 
uluable book. Probably $3.50 


TRODUCTION TO PHILO. 
;OPHICAL ANALYSIS 


JAMES BURNHAM and Puiuip E. WHEEL- 
NGHT 


his book presents philosophy as an attitude 
ed a technique whereby the aspects of ex- 
perience na analyzed and appraised. Hav- 
mg discussed the problems of method, it pro- 
tds to apply the results to a study of the 
fhilosophical problems offered by physics, 
biology, psychology, ethics, religion and es- 
fictics. It is a lucid and challenging orienta- 
ton in modern ways of thinking. $2.75 


HENRY HOLT AND 
COMPANY 


One Park Avenue 


New York 


NEW BOOKS 
WORTH OWNING 


CIVILIZATION and SOCIETY 


By FRANKLIN H. Gippincs, edited by H. W. 
Odum 


Civilization and Society contains the final con- 
tributions of the “dean of American sociolo- 
gists.”” Built out of his lectures at Columbia, it 
represents Giddings’ mature summary of his 
conception of the teachings of sociology. In 
evidence throughout are his charm of style, 
his inimitable humor and satire, his keen 
- analysis and logical thinking. Probably $3.50 


CRIME, Criminals and Criminal Justice 
By NATHANIEL F. CANTOR 


“This book meets a distinct need. It offers 
students, public officials and the public geh- 
erally an exceedingly valuable perspective of 
a great question.” 
—Professor Raymond Moley 
“In its scope and the relevant information 
gathered together, the study constitutes per- 
— the best single-volume account of crimi- 
nology that we possess.” 
—Huntington Cairns in the 
Baltimore Evening Sun. $3.50 


AMERICAN PARTIES and 
POLITICS, Revised Edition 


By Haron R. BRUCE 


The coming presidential election makes par- 
ticularly timely a study of the history and 
functions of our political parties as sane, 
stimulating and impartial as this volume. For 
the present edition the book was largely re- 
written and expanded by some two hundred 
pages. “Makes interesting reading and sup- 
plies authentic information for the layman.”"— 
New York Times. $3.75 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


German Romanticism, 4y Oskar WatzeEL, ¢r. 
by Exise Lussxy, Putnam. 303 pp. in- 
dex. $3.50. 

Tuese Turee, dy Gaprie, WELLS, preface by 
AnprE Maurois, Rudge. 91 pp. 

I Sir anp Look Our: EprroriaLs FROM THE 
Brooxtyn Dairy Times, dy Watt Wuitman, 
selected and edited by Emory Hotioway and 
VERNOLIAN ScHwarz, Columbia University 
Press. 232 pp. index. $3.50. 

Georce Moore, 4y Humsertr Wo tre. Oxford 
Press. 156 pp. $1.50. hs 

PrincipLes oF Art History: THE PRroBLEeM oF 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF STYLE IN LaTER ArT, 
by Heinricu WO6iFFLIN, tr. by M. D. 
TINGER, illustrated, Holt. 237 pp. $5. 


BIOGRAPHY & MEMOIRS 


THIERs AND NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
France, 4y Joun M. Auuison, Norton. 291 
pp. index. $3. 

ApvenTuRES OF A Noveuist, 4y GERTRUDE 
ATHERTON, illustrated, Liveright. 578 pp. in- 
dex. $4. 

Huxtey, CLarence Ayres, Norton. 254 pp. 
$3. 

AWAKENING JAPAN: THE Diary oF a GERMAN 
Doctor: Erwin edited by Toxu 
tr. by Even and Cepar Paut, i/lus- 
trated, Viking Press. 400 pp. index. $5. 

Wituiam Byrp or Westover, 4y RicHMoNnD 
Croom Beatty, i//ustrated, Houghton Mifflin. 
229 pp. index. $3. , 

Tue Journat or Arnotp BENNETT, 1896- 
1910, Viking Press. 402 pp. index. $4. 

Tue oF THe Story oF THE 
Dervish MoHaMMED AHMED, dy Ricuarp A, 
BERMANN, introduction by 
CuurcuiLL, illustrated, Macmillan. 318 pp. 
$2.50. 

“Nakep Faguir,” 4y Ropert Bernays, Holt. 
335 pp. $3- 

Martua Berry: THe Sunpay Lapy oF Possum 
Trot, Tracy Byers, illustrated, Putnam. 
268 pp. $3.50. 

ALBERT THE Goop AND THE VICTORIAN REIGN, 
by Hector illustrated, Appleton. 
350 pp. index. $3.50. 

Saints AND Sinners, GaMALIEL BrapForp, 
illustrated, Houghton Mifflin. 254 pp. index. 
$3.50. 

Tue Lire or Emerson, dy Van Wyck’ Brooks, 
Dutton. 315 pp. $3. 


Winston 5S. 


A CuitpHoop, dy Hans Carossa, by 
Nei Scort, Cape & Smith. 206. pp. $2, 

“THetr Trackiess Way”: A Boox or Mey 
ries, ADELE LE Bourceois Cxarin, 
dy Curistina CuHapin, illustrated, Holt, 
pp: $3. 

LamBert Wickes: Sea Raiver anv Diptoy, 
by Wirtiam Crark, illustrated, 
Press. 433 pp. index. $5. 

Ficutinc MEN or THE West, Dane Coo, 
illustrated, Dutton. 336 pp. ink 
$3.75. 

Terry AND HER SECRET SELF, by Er 
warp Gorpon illustrated, Dutton, 21 
pp. index. $3.50. 

Epmunp Rurrin, SouTHERNER: A Srupy 
Secession, dy Avery Craven, illustrated, 4» 
pleton. 271 pp. index. $3. } 

Mozart, 4y Marcia Davenport, illustrated 
Scribner. 392 pp. index. $3.50. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Peccy Eaton, pref: 
by Cuartes Dees, Scribner. 211 pp 
$2.50. 

Tue Letrers oF Dormer Sranuors 
4TH Earu or CHESTERFIELD, edited by Boy 
amy DosrEe, Viking Press. 6 vols., $50. 

Tue Samaritans oF Motokar: Tue Lives 
FarHeR DamiEN AND Brotuer Durto 
AMONG THE LepeErs, Cuartes J. Durtoy 
illustrated, Dodd, Mead. 286 pp. $3. 

Hovup1n1 Conan Dov te, 4y BErnarp M. 
Ernst aad Herewarp Carrincton, Boni 
249 pp. $3. 

GorTHE as REVEALED IN His Poetry, dy Bar 
KER Fairtey, University of Chicago Press 
207 pp. index. $2.50. 

Mr, Justice Branpets: Essays dy Cuarves 
Hucues, Max Lerner, Fevix FrankFurter 
Donacp R. Ricuserc, Henry Worr 
Warton H. Hamirton, edited by 
FRANKFURTER, introduction by Oxiver WEN 
DELL Hoimes, Yale Press. 232 pp. $3. 

Cart Scuurz, ReFormer, 4y Craupe 
Fuess, illustrated, Dodd, Mead. 401 pp. in 
dex. $3.75. 

A Lire or Tuomas Day, dy Georce Warne 
Jr., Columbia University Press 
356 pp. index. $3.25. : 

Tue Letrers or Davin Hume, edited by J. \ 
T. Greic, Oxford Press. 2 vols., 986 pp. 2 
dex. $15. 

Tue Lire or Horace Wavpote, /y STEPHES 
Gwynn, illustrated, Houghton Mifflin. 274 
pp. index. $4.50. 
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“If | knew any way to make this book compulsory 


readin. for all citizens, especially for all young men and women, whose political minds 
are not closed to facts and ideas, I would gladly do so. No matter what their final con- 
clusion, those who read the book will be more intelligent, more alert and energetic 


citizens of whatever parties they choose to join.” 
—John Dewey 


THE COMING of a NEw PARTY 
By PAUL H. DOUGLAS, with a foreword by John Dewey 


A book of exceptional importance at this time, outlining for liberals 
a program of political action which embraces an analysis of the social 
obligations of political leadership and a study of the defects of the 
present parties. Probable price $2.50 


BUSINESS LOOKS AT 
THE UNFORESEEN 


RAMBLING 
THROUGH SCIENCE 


By A. L. De LEEUW. “A detailed 


By W. B. DONHAM. A new book by the author of 
BUSINESS ADRIFT presenting further criticism of our 
economic situation and suggestions for recovery. $2.50 


A PRIMER OF MONEY 


By DONALD B. WOODWARD and MARC 
A. ROSE. “The book has achieved its end with a con- 
summate skill. It has cut straight to the core of money.”— 
New York Sun. Illustrated. $2.00 


THE PARADOX OF PLENTY 


By HARPER LEECH. “A breath-taking excursion 
into fields of economic speculation.”—Printers’ I $2.50 


THE SHADOW of the POPE 


By MICHAEL WILLIAMS. |The story of the anti- 
Catholic movement in America. “This is such a book as 
should be in the library of every good citizen, whether he is 
a Catholic or not.”—William Allen White. $3.00 


DING GOES TO RUSSIA 


By J. N. DARLING. “Books like this 
should have a splendid effect in blowing the gaff 
on silly, false and sensational opinion about 
Russia."—The Manchester Guardian, $2.50 


at all bookstores 


and a consistent summing up of the recent 
discoveries in physics, chemistry, and 
astronomy . . . more simple and popular 
in style than either Jeans or Eddington.” 
—Book-of-the-Month Club News. $2.50 


PSYCHOLOGY 
AT WORK 


Edited by PAUL S. ACHILLES. 
“At last a book which accurately depicts 
the contribution which the science of 
psychology is now making toward the 
improvement of society.” —Scientific Book 
Club News. $2.50 


THE NEW 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


By W. Y. ELLIOTT. “An impor- 
tant book that breaks new ground and 
must be read by people interested in 
world affairs."—Charles A. Beard. $5.00 


THE HOLDING 
COMPANY 


By J. C. BONBRIGHT and 
G. C. MEANS 
A review and impartial analysis of the 
social and political significance of the 
supercorporation. $4.00. 


McGraw-Hill Building 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


A Firzceratp Frienpsuip: Being HitTHERTO 
UnpusBuisHep Letrers FRoM Epwarp Fitz- 
GERALD TO WiLL1AM BopHam Donne, edited 
with introduction and motes in collaboration 
with CATHARINE BopHaM JoHNson Jy NEIL- 
son CAMPBELL Hannay, i//ustrated, Rudge. 
132 pp. index. $3.50. 

MayHew: PatrriaRCH TO THE INDIANS, 
1593-1682, Lioyp D. M. Hare, i//us- 
trated, Appleton. 225 pp. index. $4. 

Gerorce WasHINGTON, Patron oF LEARNING, Jy 
Leonarp C. HeELpeRMAN, i/lustrated, Cen- 
tury. 183 pp. index. $2.50. 

PortTRAIr OF AN INDEPENDENT: MoorFiELp 
Srorey, 4y M. A. DeWotre Howe, i//us- 
trated, Houghton Mifflin. 371 pp. index. 
$3.50. 

Lire oF MenpeEL, 4y Huco Its, tr. dy Even 
and Cepar Pavt, illustrated, Norton. 315 pp. 
index. $5. 

Wituiam Buiatuwayt, A Late SEVENTEENTH 
Century Encuish Apministrator, dy GER- 
TRUDE ANN JacoBsEN, illustrated, Yale Press. 
494 pp. index. $4. 

Dictionary OF AMERICAN BioGrapny, edited by 
ALLEN Jounson and Dumas Matone, vols. vi, 
vii, and viii, Scribner. 

Twenty TuHousanp Years 1n Sino, Jy 
Lewis E. Lawes, i/lustrated, Long & Smith. 
412 pp. $3. 

Souvenirs: My Lire witH Masrenuncx, by 
GeorceEtTe LEBLANC, tr. by JANET FLANNER, 
illustrated, Dutton. 352 pp. $4. 

Tue Tracepy oF Henry Forp, dy JonaTHAN 
Norton Leonarp, Putnam. 245 pp. $3. 

Tue Arena, dy Sumarya Levin, tr. by Mavu- 
RICE SAMUEL, Harcourt, Brace. 305 pp. $3.50. 

Puivip Il oF Spain, 6y Davin Lorn, é//ustrated, 
Brentano. 297 pp. $3.75. 

Lorenzo 1n Taos, 6y Maset Dopce Lunay, 
lustrated, Knopf. 352 pp. $3.50. 

Tue Letrers oF Eveazar WHEELOCK’s INDIANS, 
edited from the originals by James Dow Mc- 
Catium, Dartmouth College Publications. 316 
pp. index. $4. 

Wasuincton: THe Orations By MEN WHO HAD 
KNOWN WasHINGTON, edited by 
Buckner McGroarty, with silhouettes, Gar- 
rett & Massie. 245 pp. limited, signed edition. 

DororHy WorpswortH: THe Years, dy 
CaTHERINE MacponaLp Mactean, é//ustrated, 
Viking Press. 429 pp. index. $5. 

Sin Wituiam Tempe: A SEVENTEENTH CEN- 


TurY “Lipertin,” dy Ciara 
Press. 123 pp. index. $2. 

Passion: Six Literary Marriacr:, by Rong 
Neumann, ¢r. dy Brian W. 
Brace. 213 pp. $2. 

Propuet or Science, Hor 
Peterson, i/lustrated, Longmans, Green, 
pp. index. $3.50. 

HinpvensurG: Peace, War, Arrermary. 
GeruarpD SCHULTZE-PraELzer, fr. by Cy 
TOPHER R, TuRNER, Putnam. 386 pp. $; 

Tue Lire or Rospert Burns, dy 
Buiss Macmillan. 510 pp. index. 

HEIMSKRINGLA, OR THE LIVES oF THE \\ 
Kincs, dy Snorre Srurwason, edited 
notes by Ertinc Monsen, ¢r. dy A. H. Swit 
illustrated, Appleton. 738 pp. index. 

PeTer THE Great, dy ALExE! Totstoi, 
H. C. Marueson, Covici, Friede. 387 pp. 

LupenporFF: THE TRrRaGEpy a Mur 
Mino, 4y Kari Tscuuprik, dy W, 
Jounston, Houghton Mifflin. 278 pp. ind 
$5. 

Hoty Prayers 1n A Horse’s Ear, Karute 
Tamacawa, illustrated, Long ©& Smith. 2 
pp- $3. 

Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ADVENTURER, 
J. L. Tresitscu-Lincotn, tr. dy Eni 
Burns, Holt, 291 pp. $2.50. 

Joun Wester, dy C. E. Serid 
363 pp. index. $3. 

Sir Puitip Sipney, 4y Mona ill 
trated, Oxford Press. 320 pp. index. $3.75 

Heritace or YEARS: KaLeiposcopic Memor 
1851-1889, Sy Frances M. Wo corr, i] 
trated, Minton Balch. 278 pp. index. $3.50 

Lire’s ApvENTURE: THE Srory oF A Var 
Career, 4y Etwoop Worcester, #//ustrat 
Scribner. 358 pp. index. $3. 

Upneavat, Woronorr, introduc 
by Boorn TarxincTon, i//ustrated, Putn 


226 pp. $3. 


RBURG, J 


FICTION 


Kinc’s Crew, dy Frank R. Avams, Long 
Smith. 332 pp. $2. 

Native TaLes or New Mexico, /y FRavk 
APPLEGATE, introduction by Mary Avs! 
illustrations in color by the Avruor, Lift 
cott. 263 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Map Strong, dy Lorna Beers, Dutton. 


pp. $2.50. 
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CHEMICAL AND MEDICAL PERIODICALS 


The following periodicals are under the business management of 
The Chemical Foundaticn, Inc.: 


This is the official organ of The 
American Association for Cancer Re- 
search and The American Society for the 
Control of Cancer. This bi-monthly 
journal presents original papers on ex- 

rimental work and clinical contribu- 
tions representative of the best opinion 
and practice both in America and 
abroad. It also has the important fea- 
ture of abstracts of pertinent articles ap- 
pearing in other periodicals. 


URNAL OF CHEMICAL 
DUCATION: 


This is an official organ of the Divi- 
sion of Chemical Education of the 
American Chemical Society. It is the 
only journal of its kind in the world. 
The subject matter represents the ad- 
vanced thought and practice in chemical 
education. It is published monthly. 


THE CHEMISTRY LEAFLET: 


This is an official organ of the Divi- 
sion of Chemical Education of the 
American Chemical Society. It is the 
only chemical publication devoted ex- 
clusively to the interests of the student 
who is taking chemistry for the first 
time. It is published weekly during the 
school year from September to May. 


SEWAGE WORKS JOURNAL: 


This is the official publication of the 
Federation of Sewage Works Associa- 
tions. The original articles describe the 
results of fundamental work in the fields 
of sewage and industrial wastes. Ab- 
stracts of articles in other periodicals are 
also included together with interesting 
accounts of the proceedings of local sew- 
age associations. It is published every 
other month. 


THE JOURNAL OF RHEOLOGY: 


This is the official publication of The 
Society of Rheology. This quarterly 
journal contains original articles and 
abstracts on the subject of rheology, 
which is the science of the flow and def- 
ormation of matter. All matter which 
flows or is deformed comes within its 
scope. Examples of such matter are 
paints, lacquers, plastics, rubber, alloys, 
oils, soap, rayon, cement, etc. 


THE JOURNAL OF CLINICAL 
INVESTIGATION: 


This is edited for the American So- 
ciety for Clinical Investigation. This 
bi-monthly journal describes the methods 
of the anatomist, physiologist, chemist, 
pharmacologist and bacteriologist as 
they are applied to the problems of dis- 
ease. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY: 
This journal is ae age under the auspices of the American Chemical So- 


ciety, the Chemica 


Society (London) and the Faraday Society. Its articles de- 


scribe the results of the latest discoveries in the field of physical chemistry. It is . 


published monthly. 


Sample copies of any of these periodicals will be sent upon request. 


THE CHEMICAL FOUNDATION, INCORPORATED 


MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


PuitipPine, 4y Maurice Bepet, fr. by SAMUEL 
Mippv.esrook, Dutton. 238 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Op Prop te, by J. D. Beresrorp, Dutton. 
286 pp. $2.50. 

Miner, 4y F. C. Boven, Dutton. 203 pp. $2.50. 

CALL Parriotism, 46y Bruno BreHM, 
tr, by Marcaret Gorpsmitn, Little, Brown. 
373 pp- $2.50. 

A Mopern Hero, /y Louis BromFiep, Stokes. 
450 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Younc Revouutionist, 4y Peart S. Buck, 
Friendship Press. 182 pp. $1.50. 

Down YonDER WITH JUDGE Priest Irvin S. 
Coss, Long & Smith. 323 pp. $2. 

Tue Frencu Huspanp, 4y KatTHLeen Coy 
Dutton. 265 pp. $2.50. 

TuHat Giri, 4y Jacques Devan, dy L. S. 
Morris, Viking Press. 238 pp. $2. 

Piry or Gop, 4y Beutan Marte Dix, Viking 
Press. 367 pp. $2.50. 

1919, dy Joun Dos Passos, Harcourt, Brace. 473 
pp. $2.50. 

Horizon Fever, dy Ropert Dunn, Boni. 358 
pp. $2.50. 

Tue Five Fracments, 4y Gerorce Dyer, 
Houghton Mifflin. 314 pp. $2. 

Tue Street 1n Moscow, EHRENBOURG, 
tr. by Sonia Votocuova, Covici, Friede. 278 
pp. $2.50. 

Tue “Z” Murpers, dy J. JEFrFERson Faryeon, 
Dial Press. 301 pp. $2. 

Lovers Must Learn, 4y Invinc Fineman, Long- 
mans, Green, 302 pp. $2. 

AmBER Satyr, 4y Roy Fiannacan, Doubleday, 
Doran. 304 pp. $2. 

Tue Square Roor or VaLentine, 4y BERRY 
Freminc, Norton, 282 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Wortp acainst Mary, J. M. Frank, 
tr. by Orro Frommer, Dutton. 274 pp. 
$2.50. 

FATHERS OF THEIR Prope, dy H. W. FRree- 
MAN, Holt. 316 pp. $2.50. 

Tue House or Viotence, 4y Fexicia Gizycxa, 
273 pp. $2.50. 

Macno.ia Street, 4y Louis Goipine, Farrar & 
Rinehart. 526 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Younc pit Goon, dy Nancy Hate, Scrid- 
ner, 290 pp. $2. 

Tue Master or THE House, RapcLyFFe 
Hari, Cape & Ballou. 297 pp. $2.50. 

Back YoNDER, AN Ozark CHronicie, by Way- 
MAN Hocur, woodcuts by Howarv Simon, 


Minton, Balch. 303 pp. $3. 


Heat Licurnine, Heren Hv) 
McCann, 328 pp. $2.50. 

Limits AND RENEWALS, by Rupyary 
Doubleday, Doran. 371 pp. $2.50. 

Soviet River, dy Leonip LeEonoy, tr. by 1M 
Tacu and S. foreword by May 
Gorky, Dial Press. 383 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Gotpen Mountain: Marve tous Ta 
oF Raspi SHEM anp op 
Great-Granpbson, Rapp Nacuman, Ret 
FROM YIDDISH AND Gery 
Sources, 4y Meyer Levin, illustrated 
Marek Szwarc, Cape & Ballou. 357 pp. 

20 Best SHort Srorigs 1n Ray Lonc’s 20 Y; 
as AN Epiror, Long & Smith. 604 pp. $3. 

Tue Cxarrvoyant, 4y Ernst Lornar, tr, 
Beatrice Ryan, Kinsey & Co. 358 pp. $2. 

Famity Name, 4y Lunn, Dial Pri 
349 pp. $2.50. 

Guests oF THE Nation, dy Franx O’Connd 
Macmillan. 278 pp. $2. 

MipsuMMER NicHtT Mapness anp Oruer § 
riES, by SEAN O’FaowAtn, introduction by ¥ 
warp Garnett, Viking Press. 237 pp. $2. 

Tue Runninc Foorman, dy Joun Owen, 3 
pp. $2. 

Let THE Day Perisu, 4y Papover, C 
& Ballou, 226 pp. $2. 

A GtasronBury Romance, 4y Joun Cowp 
Powys, Simon & Schuster. 1174 pp. $3.75. 

Unciay, dy T. F. Powys, Viking Press. 319 
$2.50. 

PassinG STRANGERS, Jy Fevix Riesenserc, H 
court, Brace. 421 pp. $2. 

Tue YomanH—anp Arter, 4y (F. 
HeEnpry), introduction by A. J. 
Holt, 260 pp. $2. 

Tue Fortnicut SepreMser, R. C. Sue 
RIFF, Stokes. 310 pp. $2. 

CuocotaTE, Sy ALEXANDER Tarasov-Ro-Rop 
nov, tr. by C. Matamutn, Doubleday, Dor 
311 pp. $2. 

Tue Way or a Dos, dy Payson Ta 
HUNE, Harper. 334 pp. $2. 

Tue Devin in THE Bexrry, dy Russet THoR 
pIKE, Dial Press. 332 pp. $2. 

Tue Moruer, dy Yusuxe Tsurumi, ¢r. by 
Autuor, prefatory note by CHARLES 
Bearp, Henkle. 287 pp. $2.50. 

MasquerapeE, Sy Jo Van Ammers-KULLER, 
by CuarLorre Boppe, Dutton. 243 pp. $2. 

Barton’s Mirus, A Saca oF THE 
A. Hyarr Verritz, decorations by the A 


THOR, Appleton. 312 pp. $2. 
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CONVICTING 


ERRORS O 


“CRIMINAL | 


As mere matter of amusement every 
devotee of detective stories will de- 
light in these cameos. . . . Here are 
plots and counterplots; detectives, 
ciminals, trial lawyers, in action; not 
as fiction but as fact, related by a ca- 
pable story teller.” Atlantic Monthly. 


This is one of the few books which 
| would have purchased even if it had 
not been sent to me for review.” Mor- 
ris Ernst in New York Herald Trib- 
une, 

The book is as full of excitement, 
suspense, and tragedy as any detective 
sory. It is brimful of human interest. 
To the short story writer we can well 
imagine this book would be an in- 
spiration. There is a plot in every 
page.” Buffalo Evening News. 


This is a book which should be on 
the desk of every public prosecutor, 
criminal judge, and lawyer.” The 
New Republic. $3.75 


Mr. Justice Brandeis 
Edited by FELIX FRANKFURTER 
With an Introduction by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes 

These essays by Chief Justice Hughes 
and others are not only sketches of 
justice Brandeis but are lucid discus- 


sions of various aspects of liberalism. 
$3.00 


YALE 


BUSINESS and POLITICS 
IN THE FAR EAST 


By EDITH E. WARE 


In this clear and unbiased volume, the author gives a deep 
insight into the thought, psychology, and history of China 
and Japan, and offers pertinent suggestions as to the atti- 
tude of the western world toward these two countries. 
Here is a background which “will enable the reader to 
view the conflicts in Asia from a perspective that is intelli- 
gent and objective.” $3.00 


ECONOMIC RIVALRIES 
IN CHINA 


By GROVER CLARK 


Mr. Clark brings out the principal fields in which eco- 
nomic rivalry has developed and indicates the trend of 
developments. With the aid of many statistical tables he 
discusses agriculture, transportation, finance, modern in- 
dustry, foreign trade, and the tariff. $2.00 


SUN YAT SEN 


Liberator of China 
By HENRY BOND RESTARICK 


A true and colorful account of the strange career of the 
man who “did more to awaken China out of its sleep of 
ages than any other one man.” 
“Many other interesting cones in Dr. Sun’s career, 
many of them previously unknown, are to be found in this 
invaluable biography.”’ Current History. 

Illustrated. $2.50 


STUDIES IN LAW 
AND POLITICS 


By HAROLD J. LASKI 


These brilliantly written essays by one of the foremost. 
political thinkers in the Anglo-American world have = 
peared in print at various times and places. Their su 

ject range is wide, but they are unified by their expression 
of a general attitude. $3.00 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


Tue Lone Rite, Srewart Epwarp Wuire, 
Doubleday, Doran. 536 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Piace oF THE Lion, Cartes 
LiaMs, Norton. 288 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Rats or Norway, dy J. Kerry Winter, 
Doubleday, Doran. 310 pp. $2.50. 


POETRY & PLAYS 


Lyra Mystica: AN ANTHoLoGy oF MysticaL 
Verse, edited by CarRoLL ALBERT- 
son, introduction by Witiiam Ince, 
Macmillan. 469 pp. indexes. $3. 

Sonc anv 1Ts Fountains, dy AE. Macmillan. 
133 pp. $1.25. 

Att my Youtu: A or Poems, Frep- 
ERICKA BLANKNER, Brentano. 85 pp. $2. 

Capstan Bars, Davip W. Bone, woodcuts by 
Frepa Bone, Harcourt, Brace. 160 pp. $2. 

Our Lapy’s CuHoir: A ConTEMPoRARY AN- 
THOLOGY oF VERSE By CaTHOLIc SIsTERs, 
edited by S. Brarruwaite, fore- 
word by Hucu F. Buiunt, introduction by 
Apams Cram, Bruce Humphries. 213 
pp. $2.50. 

SouTHERN Roap: Poems, 4y Sreruinc A. 
Brown, drawings by E. Simms CaMPBELL, 
Harcourt, Brace. 135 pp. $2. 

Mowinc, 4y Marion Cansy, Houghton 
Mifflin. 94 pp. $2. 

Poems, dy Papraic Cotum, Macmillan. 215 pp. 
indexes. $2. 

Tue Crosep Gentian, dy Exizapetu Ho 
TER Frost, Harper, 52 pp. $2. 

Tue Works oF THomas Orway: Prays, Porms, 
AND Love-Letrers, edited by J. C. Guosn, 
Oxford Press. 2 vols., 1062 pp. $12.50. 

Tue Turee Puaraons: A Dramatic Porm, dy 
HERMANN Haceporn, Day Pamphlets. 29 pp. 
25 cents. 

MysELF AND THE YouNG BowMAN AND OTHER 
Fantasies, Sy Cyrir Hume, Doubleday, 
Doran. 166 pp. limited edition. $2.50. 

Tue Poems or T. Srurce Moore, Vol. II, 
LECTED Epitrion, Macmillan. 334 pp. $5. . 
Wirnout Sanctuary, dy Mary Britron Mit- 

LER, Macmillan. 85 pp. $1.35. 

To-Nicut we Improvise, dy Luict 
translated with an introduction by SaMUEL 
Putnam, Dutton, 231 pp. $2.50. 

Reunion 1n Vienna, dy Ropert E. SHerwoop, 
Scribner. 205 pp. $2. 

Poems, 1928-1931, dy ALLEN Tate, Scribner. 
52 pp. $2. 


Poems or Exinor Wyiir, 
312 pp. $3.50. 


SCIENCE & SOCIETY 

Tue Mepicat oF Ps¥CHOANALY SIs, 
Franz ALEXANDER, Norton. 227 pp. inj 
$2.75. 

War acatn Tomorrow, dy Lupwic Baver. 
by W. Horsrary Carter, Dufiie!d & Gr, 
314 pp. $2. 

Nonsucu: Lanp or Water, dy Be: 
illustrated, Brewer, Warren & Putnam, 
pp. index. $3.50. 

A History oF Encuanp: Vol. IV, Tue Try 
FORMATION OF ENGLAND, 1525-1612, 
Hivaire Putnam. 452 pp. index. 

ConvicTinG THE INNocENT, dy Epwin M. 
CHARD, with the collaboration of E. Ruse 
Lutz, Yale Press. 421 pp. $3.75. 

GovERNMENT By Jupiciary, 4y Louis B. B 
DIN, Godwin. 2 vols. 1,134 pp. $10. 

BREAKDOWN: THE CoLLapsE oF 
Civitisation, 4y Roperr Brirravtr, Br 
tano. 273 pp. $2.50. 

Crime: CrimMinALs AND CriMINAL Justice, 
NatuHaniEL F, Cantor, Holt. 458 pp. 
dexes. $3.50. 

Tue Pony Express, 6y ArtHur CHapmay, 
lustrated, Putnam. 314 pp. index. $3.50. 
Lazor: REporT oF THE SUBCoMMIT 
on Cuitp Lasor, Wuire House Conr 

ENCE, Century. 559 pp. index. $5. 

One Foot on THE Grounp: A P Ea ror C 
MON SENSE IN EpucaTion, dy Ernest Co 
Putnam. 248 pp. $2. 

A Basis For StapiLity, Samuet CrowrH 
in collaboration with 'Twenty-One Leap 
or American Inpustry, Little, Brown. 3 
pp- $3. 

BousHEvism, Fascism, AND CaPiTALisM, 
Grorce S. Counts, Luict M 
coum C, Rorty avd Newton D. Baker, 
Press, 268 pp. index. $2.50. 

SexuaL Lire 1n Ancient Greece, H 
Licut, ér. by J. H. Freese, edited dy LA 
RENCE H. Dawson, i//ustrated, Covici, Frie 
525 pp. indexes. $12.50. 

Investinc 1n Waces: A Pian For Eviminatt 
THE Lean Years, dy ALBert L. DEANE ¢ 
Henry Kirrrepce Norton, Macmillan. | 
pp- $1.75. 

Business Looxs at THE Unroresrr, /y W! 
Lace Bretr Donnam, 2 


PP 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


Two volumes included by the Edi- 
rial Committee of the American 
Library Association im their list of 
‘pity Norable Books of 1931”: 


AMERICA WEIGHS 
HER GOLD 


jy JAMES HARVEY ROGERS 


It is gratifying to find Professor 
Rogers presenting a monetary point 
f view which has come to hold an 
important place in American studies, 
and presenting this point of view in 
a lively, forceful style without sacri- 
ice of careful and painstaking analy- 
sis.” American Economic Review. 

Includes a series of unusually beau- 
tiful charts. Interesting and well- 
written. . . . Deserves and should 
have a wide reading.” Journal of 
Political Economy. $2.50 


Survey of American 
Foreign Relations, 1931 


Under the Direction of CHARLES 
P, HOWLAND 


In workmanship and perspective it 
far excels all other similar annuals.” 
American Historical Review. 

The ease and clarity of the English 
in which the volume is written helps 
greatly its reading. One senses in the 
darity of the exposition a mastery of 
the subject, and is thankful for the 
literary art which makes it a pleasure 
to follow the development of Ameri- 
can diplomacy in the face of a Revo- 


f lution.” Harvard Law Review. $5.00 


YALE 


BOLSHEVISM, FASCISM, 
AND CAPITALISM 


By G. S. COUNTS, L. VILLARI, M. C. RORTY, and 
N. D. BAKER 


Able exponents summarize the achievements of the three 
economic systems, criticize their defects, and defend them 
in open debate. Brought side by side, the comparative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each form of government 
appear sharply in relation to each other. $2.50 


LAMBERT WICKES 


Sea Raider and Diplomat 
By WILLIAM BELL CLARK 


“Clean-cut and vivid, with a perception of character that 
is admirable. . . . I know of no more scholarly and inter- 
esting account of the part played by seamen in the War of 
Independence.” New York Herald Tribune. 

“A handsome volume, and one filling a blank in the 
American Pantheon. . . . Mr. Clark never speculates; he 
hews to fact and makes Wickes glow with life.’’ Lau- 
rence Stallings in New York Sun. $5.00 


FRANCE: A STUDY IN 
NATIONALITY 


By ANDRE SIEGFRIED 


“The same clarity, precision, and profundity of analysis, 
the same engaging wit of presentation that he displayed 
in ‘America Comes of Age.’’’ New York Times. $2.00 


THE CRAVING FOR 
SUPERIORITY 


By RAYMOND DODGE and EUGEN KAHN 


“A slim but all-inclusive volume on one of the most in- 
teresting phases of psychology. . . . A subtle sense of 
humor pervades the whole volume which makes it de- 
lightful as well as entertaining reading.” The Modern 
View. $1.50 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Connecticut 


When writing to advertisers kindiy mention The Yale Review 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


AMERICA IN THE Paciric, A Century or Ex- 
PANSION, 4y Foster Duties, Houghton 
Mifflin. 291 pp. index. $3.50. 

Tue Srory or Common Turncs, Jy Louis 
EHRENFELD, j/lustrated by Jor Ricuarps, 
Minton, Balch. 203 pp. $2.50. 

In my Zoo, dy Paut Eiprer, photographs by 
Heppa Warner, Viking Press. 204 pp. 
$2.50. 

Searcu, 4y Lincotn foreword by 
Gitpert H. Grosvenor, i/lustrated, Brewer, 
Warren & Putnam. 184 pp. $4. 

MancuuriA, THE Cockpir oF Asia, dy P. T. 
Eruerton amd H. Tittman, é//us- 
trated, Stokes. 327 pp. $3. 

Protection oF WoMEN AND CHILDREN IN So- 
vieT Russia, by Avice WitHrow Fie.p, Dut- 
ton, 241 pp. $3. 

Tue Unirep States AND THE LEAGUE oF Na- 
TIONS, 1918-1920, 5y Denna Frank FLEM- 
ING, illustrated, Putnam. 545 pp. index. $5. 

Wivp Tarents, Cuarves Fort, Claude Ken- 
dall, 343 pp. $3. 

AND Dawn: THE OvrTLooK FoR 
WesTERN CIVILIZATION WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO THE Unirep Srates, GLENN 
Frank, Macmillan. 389 pp. index. $3.50. 

A History oF Europe FROM 1494 To 1610, dy 
A. J. Grant, Putnam. 553 pp. index. maps. 
$6.50. 

Tue Sranparp anv Future, dy T. E. 
Grecory, Dutton, 115 pp. $1.50. 

Tue Men or THE Last Frontier, dy Grey 
Ow1, illustrated, Scribner. 253 pp. $3.50. 

Benemoru, THe Srory or Power, Jy Eric 
Hopeins and F. ALEXANDER Macouwn, i//us- 
trated, Doubleday, Doran. 338 pp. index. 
$3.50. 

Home Finance anv Taxation, edited by Joun 
M. Gries avd James Forp, President’s Con- 
ference on Home Building and Ownership. 
268 pp. index. $1.15. 

Tue Unitep Srates Since 1865, dy Louis M. 
Hacker and Benjamin B. Kenprick, fore- 
word by Dixon R. Fox, Crofts. 762 pp. index. 
maps and charts. $5. 

CHALLENGE TO Dereat: Mopern Man 1n 
GortHe’s Worip SPENGLER’s CENTURY, 
by Wituiam Harvan Hate, Harcourt, Brace. 
202 pp. index. $2.50. 

Tue Macuines We Are: THE PRINCIPLES OF 
Livinc PuHEenomena, 4y Ropert T. Hance, 


Crowell. 373 pp. index. $3. 


Joy or Icnorance, dy T. Swaxy Harpy 
Godwin. 369 pp. $3. 

Haran Miners Speak: Reporr 0. Terrors 
IN THE Kentucky Coat prepared 
Memsers oF THE Nationat 
THE DerensE or PouiticaL Prisoners, 
court, Brace. 348 pp. $2. 

Eruics: Vol. Il, Morat Varues, Jy Nicog 
Hartmann, dy Stanton Corr, Macm 
476 pp. $5. 

Essays oN THE Locic oF Bene, Franc; 
Haserot, Macmillan. 629 pp- index, $4. 

History oF Mopern Europe: A Survey or 1 
Evo.uTion oF European Society rroy 7 
Nationa Ristncs aGatnst Napo.ron to 
Present Day, dy Cuesrer Penn Hicsy, 
tury. 556 pp. maps. index. $3.50. 

Tue Spirit oF Pouirics, wits 
SrupiEs oF THE Near East, dy Wituiam 
NnEsT Hocxinc, Macmillan. 562 pp. index. § 

Livine Issues Cuina, dy Henry T. Hor 
KIN, Friendship Press. 210 pp. index. $1. 

Procress IN INTERNATIONAL Orcanization, 
Man.tey O. Hupson, Stamford Univer 
Press. 156 pp. index. $1.50. 

More Lay Tuoucnts oF a Dean, Wit 
INncE, Putnam. 316 pp. $2.75. 

Tue Company oF Trapinc 
AFRICA AND THE InpiEs, 4y Georce Pra 
InsH, illustrated, Scribner. 333 pp. index. 

Tue House Frevup Butt, 
Jastrow, Greenberg. 293 pp. 

Business AND THE Interest: Tra 
AssociATIONS, THE ANTI-I'RustT Laws anp | 
DUSTRIAL PLANNING, 4y BeNnygamin A, Javi 
Macmillan. 298 pp. index. $2.50. 

Tue Spirit oF British Poticy anv THe My 
OF THE ENCIRCLEMENT OF GERMANY, § 
Hermann Kanrtorowicz, ¢r. dy W. H. Jon 
sToN, preface by Gitpert Murray, Oxf 
Press. §33 pp. index. $4.75. 

Japan Speaks ON THE Sino-Japanese Crisis, | 
K. K. Kawakami, introduction by Tsvyos 
Inuxal, Macmillan. 184 pp. $1.50. 

Tue German Crisis, dy H. R. Knickersock! 
illustrated with photographs by James Axe 
Farrar & Rinehart. 256 pp. $2.50. 

Secret Ways or THE Mino: A Survey oF TI 
PsycnotocicaL Principies oF Frevup, A 
LER, AND JuNG, dy W. M. Kranerecor, 
troduction by C. G. Youne, translated sith 
preface by Ratpu M. Eaton, Ho’! 181 
index. $2. 
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SERIOUS THINKING 


ERRORY 


FORGIC PRESS 
ANNOUNCES 

Two New Books By 
AROLD G. ARON 


vient Lawyer, Publicist, Author 


$4. | 
Y OF 1 
ROM 
’RESPECTFULLY SUBMITTED” 
bien Some simple and practical ideas whereby 
is man may attain economic justice—through 
SPEC “Justism.”” 
LIAM | From a well-known educator: 
ndex, : “A few of us think it is going to 
+ Ho take the same place in philosophy 
$1 as Millikan in science.” 
a 350 pages $1.00 
niver 
HE PROBATIVE 
y commentary on evidence, trial procedure 
DING j practice, and judicial proof generally, 
E Pra suining Certain suggestions as to changes 
udicial methods. 
prominent member of the New 
ok Bar says: “It belongs on the 
it df in my library devoted to 
jolmes, Cardozo and Pound.” 600 pages $5.50 
Javi 


Water” Street “GEORGIC 
\w York City 


THE YALE REVIEW 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


~ A CHARACTER STUDY — 
‘By EDWARD H. COTTON 


HIS book endeavors to catch the spirit of 
' the man and to translate it into simple, direct 
iom. It shows him to have been one of the 


T 


OF TI 
a most remarkable administrators America ever 
’ produced, and his life reveals neither flaw nor 
LDT, ‘ompromise with honest work and high ideals. 
d wi Fronts. $1.50 postpaid. At booksellers. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., Publishers 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The Yale Review 


NEALE BOOKS 


PLUME OF THE ARAWAS, by Frank O. V. Ache- 
son, Judge of the Native Appellate Court of New 
Zealand, and of the Native Land Court. Pub- 
lished simultaneously in New York, London, 
and Auckland. The brown man of the Southern 
Pacific—navigator, warrior, mystic, bard—of 
Caucasian descent and ancient lineage, known to 
the world as the Maori of New Zealand, is the 
subject of this engrossing historical novel. 

Price $2.50 postpaid. 


ADVENTURES OF A LIBRARIAN, dy Harlan H. 
Ballard, Librarian and Curator of the Berkshire 
Athenaeum and Museum, Pittsfield, Mass., since 
1888. ‘‘The reviewer would decorate this book 


with a gold star were it possible to do so,” says 
the New York Sun. Price $2 postpaid. 


LOST SPIRITUALS, dy Lily Young Cohen; with 36 
illustrations by Kenneth K. Pointer, and 41 
plates of musical compositions as composed by 
Negroes and set down in music, for the first time, 
by the author. One of the handsomest publica- 
tions in the history of American typography. 
Charlotte (N. C.) News says: “Lost Spirituals 
should find a place in every library, North or 
South, where readers want a kindly, true inter- 
pretation of the Negro as he was.” 

Price $3 postpaid. 


AT HOME IN CHINA, éy Esther Frayne Hayes; 
with 42 full-page illustrations from photographs 
taken by the author, and 20 drawings by Ken- 
neth K. Pointer. The Boston Transcript says: 
“If all travelers could be made to feel as much at 
home in a land of mystery as did Miss Hayes and 
her family, China would indeed be the mecca of 
tourists from all over the world.” 

Price $3 postpaid. 


SAINT JOAN OF ARC: A CHRONICLE EPIC, by 
George V. A. McCloskey, a leader of the New 
York Bar; author of Lyrics; The Flight of 
Guinevere, and Other Poems, and of other 
poetical works. Price $2 postpaid. 


DIGHTON ROCK: A STUDY OF THE WRITTEN 
ROCKS OF NEW ENGLAND, 64y Edmund 
Burke Delabarre, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology 
at Brown University; with 108 illustrations. 
“This masterly historical study, fascinating in its 
many-sided appeal,” says the Springfield ( Mass.) 
Union, “should command a vast and attentive 
audience.” Price $6 postpaid. 


WALTER NEALE, Publisher 
37 East 28th Street 


New York. 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


FORTY-SEVEN 
REELS 


(or 47,000 feet of 35 mm. stand- 
ard film) of motion pictures deal- 
ing accurately with important eras 
in American history have been 
produced by the Yale University 
Press under the’ supervision and 
control of the Council's Commit- 
tee of Yale University, and are 
now in general use in hundreds 
of communities throughout the 
United States. ; 


The fifteen productions in- 
cluded in this series of American 
Historical Motion Pictures are: 


Columbus 

Jamestown 

Peter Stuyvesant 

The Pilgrinis 

The Puritans 

The Gateway to the West 

Wolfe and Montcalm 

The Frontier Woman 

The Eve of the Revolution 

The Declaration of Independ- 

ence 

Yorktown 

Vincennes 

Daniel Boone 

Alexander Hamilton 

Dixie 

Prints of these productions ‘are 
now available on non-inflammable 
film, and in both the 16 mm. and 
35 mm. size. Each of the produc- 
tions above listed consists of 
three reels, with the exception of 
“Columbus” and “Jamestown” 
which are each four reels in 
length. 


ee 


. eminently calculated to inspire a 
resolution adopted at a meeting of the Boar 


NOW 
MODERN PUPILS 
THEIR HISTORY 


Motion pictures in the classroom take the 
dent of today into the environment, fail 
fully reproduced, of developing Amerig 


Motion Pictures have long since proved to be a pow 
ful influence in education. 


First in the school assembly hall, then in the d 
room itself, the living, graphic screen has stea 
grown in favor and use among teachers and educat 
throughout the country as an effective tool and 
in manifold fields of instruction. 


A pioneer development in educational motion 

tures, The Chronicles of America Photoplays st 
alone in the field of history in respect to authenti 
and accuracy of action, background, details: the 
sult of painstaking research by the best available | 
torical scholars and specialists. Each Photoplay ¥ 
produced under the supervision and control o 
Committee of the Council of Yale University. 


The Chronicles of America Photoplays are unique { 
alone in respect to their historical authenticity, § 
also in that they are the only educational motion 

tures yet produced designed to extend through an 
be an integral part of an entire course: and uni 
also with regard to the teaching outlines and ot 
teacher aids compiled after extensive research 

members of the Department of Education, Yale U 
versity. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVIC 


143 Elm Street, New Haven, Connecticut 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The Yale Review 
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imeric.in History and of Art... ”’,—from a 
mustee’. Metropolitan Museum of Art, N. Y. 


THE 
HRONICLES OF AMERICA 
PHOTOPLAYS 


| Detailed and Accurate Portrayal of Crucial 


and Striking Events in American History 
from Columbus to Appomattox. 


ong and careful experimentation has demonstrated, 
is officially reported at the Ninth International Con- 
bress of Psychology, that pupils studying with the aid 
f The Chronicles of America Photoplays learn more 
na given time and retain that information better 
than those studying the same material without the 
help and inspiration of these motion pictures. 


uentifically controlled tests have further proved that, 
nther than serving as a substitute for aggressive study 
and hard thinking, the Photoplays arouse interest in 
history and strongly stimulate classroom discussion 
and voluntary collateral reading of American history. 


As one teacher reports: ‘The child is made to live his 
kssons, not just to read about them abstractly. As if 
by magic, the child is transported to the distant land 
ot bygone scenes and enabled to mingle and live with 
ihe inhabitants about whom he is studying. The scenes 
he views are impressed upon the mind of the child 
iid make many different points and problems clear 
ud complete, specific and lasting.” 


Itwould be a splendid thing for American education 
they could be seen by every child in every community 
Maine to California.” 

The Educational Screen. 


HUNDREDS OF 
CITIES 


in the United States rent regu- 
larly, or have permanently ac- 
quired for their Film Libraries, 
photoplays in the Chronicles of 
America series. Typical communi- 
ties and institutions, large and 
small, among the many that have 
thus acquired permanent posses- 
sion of these Photoplays are: 

Los Angeles, California 

San Francisco, California 

Denver, Colorado 

Stamford, Connecticut 

Hartford, Connecticut 

New Haven, and Yale University 
Washington, District of Columbia 
Catholic University, Washington 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Chicago, Illinois 

Gary, Indiana 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

Detroit, Michigan 

Kansas City, Missouri 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Mt. Holyoke College, So. Hadley 
Newark, New Jersey 

Princeton University 

Trenton, New Jersey 

Dartmouth College 

Buffalo, New York 

Elmira College, Elmira, N.Y. 
Columbia University 

New York University 

American Museum of Nat. History 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Rochester, New York 

General Electric Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Portland, Oregon 

Philadelphia and Penn. R.R. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Newport, Rhode Island 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Brown University 

Richmond, Virginia 

Seattle, Washington 

Lack of space prevents the listing 
of cities renting Photoplays for 
public school use. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 


143 Elm Street, New Haven, Connecticut 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The Yale Review 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


Hume’s PuitosopHy or Human Nature, dy 
Joun Lairp, Dutton. 306 pp. index. $4. 

Human Srerivization, dy J. H. Lanpman, 
Macmillan. 332 pp. index. $4. 

Srupies 1n Law Pouitics, 4y J. 
Laski, Yale Press. 296 pp. index. $3. 

Back To Prosperity: THe Great Opportu- 
NITY OF THE Empire ConFERENCE, dy 
STEPHEN Leacock, Macmillan. 108 pp. 
$1.25. 

Latin American Prosiems: THEIR RELATION 
To Our Investors’ Bittions, 6y THomas F. 
Lee, foreword by Henry Kirrrepce Nor- 
TON, Brewer, Warren & Putnam. 339 pp. 
$2.50. 

Tue Paravox or Pienty, 4y Harper Leecu, 
introduction by Vircit Jorpvan, McGraw- 
Hill, 203 pp. $2.50. 

Hitter, 4y Emit Lencyen, illustrated, Dial 
Press, 256 pp. $3. 

Race, Crass, « Parry: A History or Necro 
SUFFRAGE AND WhuiteE Po.itics THE 
Soutu, 4y Paut Lewinson, Oxford Press. 292 
pp- index. $3.75. 

From a PLatrrorm: AppressEs, dy 
Martner Lewis, Dial Press. 294 pp. 
$2. . 

Fossits: Wuar Us or Piants anp 
ANIMALS OF THE Past, 46y RicHarp Swann 
LuLu, i//ustrated, The University Society. 106 
pp- index. 

Spain 1N Revoit, 1814—1931, Josepu Mc- 
Case, Appleton. 241 pp. index. $2. 

A Huisrory or Curistian THoucnut, Vol. I, 
From Jesus To Joun or Damascus, dy Ar- 
CusHMAN McGirrFert, Scribner. 344 
pp- index. $3. 


Tue GrowrtH oF PoxiticaL THOUGHT IN THE 


WEsT FROM THE GREEKS TO THE END OF THE 
Aces, 4y CHaries Howarp Mclt- 
wain, Macmillan. 403 pp. index. $3.50. 

Tue Cominc oF Man: Pre-Man anv 
toric Man, Georce Grant MacCurpy, 
illustrated, The University Society. 148 pp. 
index. 

Tue ConFliicr oF THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE 
Mass THE Mopern Wor tp, Jy Everett 
Dean Martin, Holt. 200 pp. $2. 

Tue New Worvp-Orper: Essays, arranged and 
edited by F. S. Marvin, illustrated, Oxford 
Press. 188 pp. $2.75. 

Curna Speaks: On THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
Cuina anv Japan, dy MENG, introduc- 


tion by W. W. Yen, Maemilla:. 21; 
$1.50. 

Makinc THE Most oF Your Lirr, Joux J 
B. Morcan and Ewine T. Wenz, 
Long & Smith. 245 pp. index. $2.<0. 

Roaps to KNow.ence, edited by Au 
LAN Norton. 349 pp. $3.75. 

Tue Pusuic Papers oF Francis G. Newzayy 
edited by Arruur B. Dartinc, Hough: 
Mifflin. 2 vols. 838 pp. index. $10. 

Tue Cominc or SourH America, 
Kirrrepce Norton, Day. 300 pp. $3.50. 
Germany’s Roap to Ruin: THE Mipp ie 
OF THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR WiLLIay || 
by Kart Friepricn Nowak, ¢r. dy E, W 
Dickes, i//ustrated, Macmillan. 369 pp. in 

dexes. $5. 

Kinc Crime: An Encuisu Stupy oF Americ,’ 
Holt. 275 pp. $2.50. 

A Suort InNTRopUCTION TO THE Hisrory 
Human Srupipiry, 4y Watrter B. Pirxy, 
Simon & Schuster. 554 pp. index. $3.50. 

Tue oF THE Rep Piacue: Soviet Rute 
IN A Batic Town, 4y Georce Poporr, tr. }y 
Rosin Joun, illustrated, Dutton. 343 pp. 
$3.50. 

Years oF Tumutt: THe Worvp Since 10918, 
by James H. Powers, Norton. 337 pp. index. 
$3. 

MepiEvaL ENGLAND, 1066-1485, Jy F. M. 
PowickE, Holt. 249 pp. index. $1.25. 

Tue Twetrru Hour or Caprratism, /y Kuno 
Renatus, tr. dy E. W. Dicxes, Knopf. 246 
pp. $2.50. 

Hisrory oF DartmMoutu /y Leon 
Burr Ricuarpson, Dartmouth College Pui- 
lications. 803 pp. index. $7.50. 

America as AMERICANS SEE It, edited Jy Frev 
J. Rincex, illustrated by over 100 American 
artists, Harcourt, Brace. 365 pp. $3.75. 

An Inrropuction To Livinc Puuitosopny, 
D. S. Ropinson, i/lustrated, Crowell. 371 pp. 
index. $3. 

Tue Srructure or Competitive [npustry, 
E. A. G. Rosinson, introduction by Joun 
Maynarp Keynes, Harcourt, Brace. 177 pp- 
index. $1.25. 

Association THEory To-pay: An Essay 1N 
TEMATIC PsycHo.ocy, dy Epwarp S. Rosix- 

son, Century. 137 pp. index. 

Rurat Russia UNDER THE Oxp Ricime: A 
History oF THE Wort? 

AND A PRoLOGUE To THE Peasant RevoLU- 


(continued on page XXvi1) 
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LIBkE ARY OF THE QUARTER 


rABLE “EW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


1917, dy G. T. Rosinson, é//ustrated, 

, Green. 326 pp. index. $4. 

FOR THE Soviets: An AMERICAN En- 
IN Russia, WaLTer Arnotp Ru- 
Covici, Friede. 286 pp. $3. 

covery: THE Seconp Errort, dy Sir Ar- 
tHUR SALTER, Century. 347 pp. index. $3. 

AmertcaN 4y Leon Samson, Cape 
Smith. 356 pp- 

ON APPROVAL, Maurice Live- 
right. 205 PPp- $2.50. 

Lire oF THE dy Friepricn 
Scunack, tr. by WintrrRED Karzin, Houghton 
Mifflin. 278 pp. $2.50. 

FarHoMs DEEP: wiTH THE Divers oF 

‘sue Sarvace Artiglio, by Davip Scott, 
illustrated, Holt. 275 pp. $3- 

RevoLuTion, 6y GitBert Day 
Pamphlets. 27 pp- 25 cents. 

‘up SpanisH Crown, Sy Ronert Sencourt, é/- 
lustrated, Scribner. 394 pp. index. $5. 

anp Mepicine, 6y Henry E. Sicerist, 
roduction by Wittiam H. Wextcn, ¢r. dy 
M. G. Boise, Norton. 329 pp. index. $4. 

6y Homer W. Smitru, Viking Press. 
167 pp- $2. 

Economic FounpaTIon oF Business, edited 
y Water E. Spaur, Long & Smith. 2 vols. 
1,241 pp. indexes. $8. 

Experience To Fairu, Frep- 
eck K. Sramm, Adingdon Press. 213 pp. 
$1.50. 

HE AFTERMATH oF War, Sir 
Stamp, Scribner. 149 pp. $1.75. 

AND OUR Money, Jy Lorurop Srop- 
parD, Macmillan. 253 pp. $2.25. 

See Ir, dy Norman Tuomas, Macmillan. 
172 pp. $2. 

GeeareR AMERICA: AN INTERPRETATION OF 
larin America IN RELATION To ANGLO- 
Saxon America, Sy THOMPSON, 
Dutton. 268 pp. index. $3. 

RiopLes oF SciENCE, J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 
illustrated, Liveright. 387 pp. $3.50. 

lownc Europe, Jy VALENTINE ‘THoMsoN, 

Doubleday, Doran, 342 pp. $2.50. 

Iwenty YEARS oF THE CuHINEsE REPUBLIC, 

ArcHER Van Dorn, i#//ustrated, 

Knopf. 309 pp. index. $3.50. 

Germany Frnisnep? dy Prerre Vitor, Mac- 

millam. 141 pp. $1.25. 
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Fruican Rexativiry, Epwarp WesrTer- 


THE CITY OF THE RED PLAGUE 

Soviet Rule in a Baltic Town 

By GEORGE POPOFF . . The true and ter- 
rible account of the Bolshevik Terror in Riga dur- 
ing five months in 1919. Mr. Popoff was an eye- 
witness of the events here recorded. The London 
Express calls it “both an eye-opener and a hair- 
raiser.” (A Book Society Selection in England.) 
Hugh Walpole says “The effect of it on the reader 
should be memorable. I would like to give copies 
to every politician in the world.” Illustrated, $3.50 


COUP D’ETAT: The Technique of Revolution 
By CURZIO MALAPARTE.. . . The handbook 


for the modern revolutionist by a man who has 
witnessed most of Europe’s post-war insurrections. 
a Malaparte holds that the 19th-century Na- 
poleonic model of the coup d’etat has been super- 
seded by a cold, efficient Marxian technique, first 
used by Trotsky. He examines the careers of mod- 
ern dictators with this in mind. This volume in- 
evitably recalls Machiavelli’s Prince as a realistic 
and ruthless analysis of modern statecraft. $3.00 


ACROSS THE GOBI DESERT 

By SVEN HEDIN . . Dr. Sven Hedin is re- 
garded as the greatest living explorer of inland 
Asia. In 1927 he formed an expedition to explore 
the vast and little-known regions of the Gobi Des- 
ert. Starting from Peking with a remarkable cara- 
van of Swedish, German, and Chinese scientists, 
he plotted his way, braving sandstorms, a fierce 
Mongolian winter, robber bands, and belligerent 
local rulers. This journal of their travels and dis- 
coveries says Rosita Forbes in the London Times 
is “one of the most interesting travel tales ever 
written, containing adventures unequalled since 
Marco Polo.”’ With 114 illustrations and 3 maps. 


$5.00 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 Fourth Avenue New York 


—EVERYMAN’S— 


usia’s Decisive Year, dy Evcery Water, 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The Lowest-Priced Modern Encyclopedia 
in the United States 
An entirely new reference-work including informa- 
tion on every subject and priced within the reach 
of everyone. Page for page,:it is easily the most 
compact, most informative, most inexpensive en- 
cyclopedia in the world. Critics have hailed it as 
a remarkable achievement in editing and publish- 
ing, and prominent Americans and journals who 
have already used it are equally enthusiastic. This 
encyclopedia has been especially edited for Ameri- 
can use by the American editors. $30 the set 
Absolutely Unique Among Works of Reference 
Complete in 12 volumes, each 5% by 7% inches 
and 1% inches thick. Nearly seven million words. 
766 pages in each volume. Bound in strong linen 
faced maroon cloth, lettered in gold, specially re- 
inforced in the back and at the joints. If sold 
through agents, this set would be priced at $60. 


WORLD ATLAS 


Just published—this is the very latest and most 
up-to-date Atlas now available. For range, relia- 
bility, compactness, and price, this thoroughly 
modern Atlas challenges comparison. Uniform in 
size and binding with the Encyclopedia, the Atlas 
contains 224 pages of colored maps, 35,000 entries, 
and an index of 170 pages. As Spencer Brodney, 
Editor of Current History Magazine, says: “It in- 
terested me very much to find so much of the 
world’s surface covered in so small a volume. For 
a small one-volume atlas I do not know of any- 
thing better.” Sold separately, $3.00 
On sale at all bookstores ov direct from the publishers 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 Fourth Avenue New York 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


Hume’s Puitosopny or Human Nature, dy 
Joun Lairp, Dutton. 306 pp. index. $4. 

Human Sreriuization, 4y J. H. Lanpman, 
Macmillan. 332 pp. index. $4. 

Srupies Law anv Pouitics, 4y J. 
Laski, Yale Press. 296 pp. index. $3. 

Back To Prosperity: THe Great Opportu- 
NITY OF THE Empire ConFERENCE, dy 
SrePHEN Leacock, Macmillan. 108 pp. 
$1.25. 

Latin American Prosiems: THEIR RELATION 
to Our Investors’ Bituions, Tuomas F. 
Ler, foreword by Henry Kirrrepce Nor- 
TON, Brewer, Warren & Putnam. 339 pp. 
$2.50. 

Tue Paravox or Pienty, 4y Harper Leecu, 
introduction by Vircit Jorpan, McGraw- 
Hill, 203 pp. $2.50. 

Hirter, dy Emit Lencyet, illustrated, Dial 
Press. 256 pp. $3. 

Race, Crass, « Parry: A History or 
SurrrAGE AND Whuite Potitics IN THE 
South, 4y Paut Lewinson, Oxford Press, 292 
pp- index. $3.75. 

From a Pxiatrorm: AppressEs, dy 
Wituiam Martner Lewis, Dial Press. 294 pp. 
$2. 

Fossits: THey Us or Pants anp 
ANIMALS OF THE Past, 4y RicHarp Swann 
Lut1, i//ustrated, The University Society. 106 
pp- index. 

Spain 1n Revoit, 1814-1931, 4y JosepH Mc- 
Cane, Appleton. 241 pp. index, $2. 

A Hisrory or Curistian THoucut, Vol. I, 
From Jesus To Joun or Damascus, dy AR- 
THUR CusHmMan McGirFert, Scribner. 344 
pp- index. $3. 

Tue Growtu oF PoriticaL THOUGHT IN THE 
West FROM THE GREEKS TO THE END OF THE 
Mippte Aces, Howarp Mclt- 
wan, Macmillan. 403 pp. index. $3.50. 

Tue Cominc oF Man: Pre-Man anv Prenis- 
toric Man, Grorce Grant MacCurpy, 
illustrated, The University Society. 148 pp. 
index. 

Tue Conriicr oF THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE 
Mass 1n THE Mopern Wor tp, Jy Everett 
Dean Martin, Ho/t. 200 pp. $2. 

Tue New Wortp-Orper: Essays, arranged and 
edited by F, S. Marvin, illustrated, Oxford 
Press, 188 pp. $2.75. 

Cuina Speaks: On THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
Curna anv Javan, dy Coin Mena, introduc- 


tion by W. W. Yen, Macmil!: 
$1.50. 

Makino THE Most or Your Lire, 
B. Morcan and Ewinc T. 
Long & Smith. 245 pp. index. $2.50. 

Roaps To KNowLence, edited by Wittiam Ard 
LAN NetLson, Norton. 349 pp. $3.75. 

Tue Pustic Papers or Francis G. Newrayy: 
edited by Arruur B. Daruinc, Houghton 
Mifflin. 2 vols. 838 pp. index. $10. 

Tue Cominc or SoutrH America, Jy 
Kirrrepce Norton, Day. 300 pp. $3.50. 
Germany’s Roap To Ruin: THE Mippie Years 

OF THE REIGN oF THE Emperor II. 
Kart Friepricu Nowak, dy W. 
Dicxes, illustrated, Macmillan. 369 pp. in- 

dexes. $5. 

Kinc Crime: An EnGuisu Srupy or America’s 
GreaTEstT Prosiem, 4y CoLtinson Owey, 
Holt. 275 pp. $2.50. 

A Snort InrRopucTION To THE Hisrory or 
Human Srupipiry, 4y Warrer B. Pirxiy, 
Simon & Schuster. §54 pp. index. $3.50. 

Tue Ciry oF THE Rep Piacvue: Sovier Rute 
A Batic Town, dy Georce Poporr, tr, by 
Rosin Joun, i/lustrated, Dutton. 343 pp. 
$3.50. 

Years oF Tumut: THe Worvp Since 1918, 
by James H. Powers, Norton. 337 pp. index. 
$3. 

MepievaL ENGLAND, 1066-1485, dy F. M. 
PowickE, Holt. 249 pp. index. $1.25. 

Tue Twetrrxu Hour or Capirauism, Kuno 
Renatus, ¢r. dy E. W. Dicxes, Knopf. 246 
pp. $2.50. 

History oF Darrmoutu /y Leon 
Burr Ricuarpson, Dartmouth College Pub- 
lications. 803 pp. index. $7.50. 


Joun 
lustrated, 


America as AMERicANS SEE It, edited dy 


J. Rincex, illustrated by over 100 American 
artists, Harcourt, Brace. 365 pp. $3.75. 

An Intropuction To Livinc Puitosopny, 
D. S. Rosinson, i//ustrated, Crowell. 371 pp- 
index. $3. 

Tue Structure oF Competitive [npustry, /y 
E. A. G. Rosinson, introduction by Joun 
Maynarp Keynes, Harcourt, Brace. 177 pp- 
index. $1.25. 

Association THEory To-pay: An Essay Sys- 
TEMATIC PsycHotocy, dy Epwaro S. Rosiy- 
son, Century. 137 pp. index. 

Rurat Russia UNDER THE Ricime: A 
History oF THE 

anp A ProLoGuE To THE Peasant RrvoLv- 
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by Watter E. Spaur, Long & Smith. 2 vols. 
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erick K, Stamm, Abingdon Press. 213 pp. 
CUNO $1.50. 


Tue Financial AFTERMATH OF War, éy Sir 
Joan Stamp, Scribner. 149 pp. $1.75. 

IvropE AND OUR Money, 4y LorHrop Srop- 
pard, Macmillan. 253 pp. $2.25. 

41 See Ir, dy Norman Tuomas, Macmillan. 
172 pp. $2. 

EATER AMERICA: AN INTERPRETATION OF 
Lavin AmeERICA IN RELATION TO ANGLO- 
Saxon America, Sy THoMPsoNn, 
Dutton. 268 pp. index. $3. 

oF SciENCE, dy J. ARTHUR THoMsON, 
illustrated, Liveright. 387 pp. $3.50. 

founc Europe, VALENTINE 
Doubleday, Doran. 342 pp. $2.50. 
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ArcHER Van Dorn, 
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THE CITY OF THE RED PLAGUE 

Soviet Rule in a Baltic Town 

By GEORGE POPOFF . . The true and ter- 
rible account of the Bolshevik Terror in Riga dur- 
ing five months in 1919. Mr. Popoff was an eye- 
witness of the events here recorded. The London 
Express calls it “both an eye-opener and a hair- 
raiser.” (A Book Society Selection in England.) 
Hugh Walpole says “The effect of it on the reader 
should be memorable. I would like to give copies 
to every politician in the world.” Illustrated, $3.50 


COUP D’ETAT: The Technique of Revolution 
By CURZIO MALAPARTE . . . The handbook 


for the modern revolutionist by a man who has 
witnessed most of Europe’s post-war insurrections. 
a ee Malaparte holds that the 19th-century Na- 
poleonic model of the coup d’etat has been super- 
seded by a cold, efficient Marxian technique, first 
used by Trotsky. He examines the careers of mod- 
ern dictators with this in mind. This volume in- 
evitably recalls Machiavelli’s Prince as a realistic 
and ruthless analysis of modern statecraft. $3.00 


ACROSS THE GOBI DESERT 


By SVEN HEDIN . . Dr. Sven Hedin is re- 
garded as the greatest living explorer of inland 
Asia. In 1927 he formed an expedition to explore 
the vast and little-known regions of the Gobi Des- 
ert. Starting from Peking with a remarkable cara- 
van of Swedish, German, and Chinese scientists, 
he plotted his way, braving sandstorms, a fierce 
Mongolian winter, robber bands, and belligerent 
local rulers. This journal of their travels and dis- 
coveries says Rosita Forbes in the London Times 
is “one of the most interesting travel tales ever 
written, containing adventures unequalled since 
Marco Polo.” With 114 illustrations and 3 maps. 

$5.00 
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The Lowest-Priced Modern Encyclopedia 
in the United States 


An entirely new reference-work including informa- 
tion on every subject and priced within the reach 
of everyone. Page for page, it is easily the most 
compact, most informative, most inexpensive en- 
cyclopedia in the world. Critics have hailed it as 
a remarkable achievement in editing and publish- 
ing, and prominent Americans and journals who 
have already used it are equally enthusiastic. This 
encyclopedia has been especially edited for Ameri- 
can use by the American editors. $30 the set 


Absolutely Unique Among Works of Reference 


Complete in 12 volumes, each 5% by 7% inches 
and 1% inches thick. Nearly seven million words. 
766 pages in each volume. Bound in strong linen 
faced maroon cloth, lettered in gold, specially re- 
inforced in the back and at the joints. If sold 
through agents, this set would be priced at $60. 


WORLD ATLAS 


Just published—this is the very latest and most 
up-to-date Atlas now available. For range, relia- 
bility, compactness, and price, this thoroughly 
modern Atlas challenges comparison. Uniform in 
size and binding with the Encyclopedia, the Atlas 
contains 224 vs of colored maps, 35,000 entries, 
and an index of 170 pages. As Spencer Brodney, 
Editor of Current History Magazine, says: “‘It in- 
terested me very much to find so much of the 
world’s surface covered in so small a volume. For 
a small one-volume atlas I do not know of any- 
thing better.” Sold separately, $3.00 


On sale at all bookstores ov direct from the publishers 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 Fourth Avenue New York 
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MARCK, Harcourt, Brace. index. 


$3.75. 

Tue Open Worip: Turee LecTures ON THE 
MetapuysicaL IMPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE, by 
Hermann Wevy1, Yale Press. 84 pp. $1.50. 

Tue Laws or Human Nature: A GENERAL 
View or GestaLt PsycHotocy, RayMonp 
H. WHEELER, Appleton. 228 pp. index. $2. 

Wuence THE “Brack Irish” oF Jamaica, dy 
Josepn J. Wivutams, i/lustrated, Dial Press. 
go pp. index. $2. 

Tue American Jirrers: A YEAR OF THE 
Stump, 4y Epmunp Witson, Scribner. 313 
pp. $2.50. 

A Primer oF Money, 4y Donatp B. Woop- 
WARD and Marc A. Rosz, i/lustrated, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 249 pp. index. $2. 

Money For Tomorrow, dy W. E. Woopwarp, 
Liveright. 315 pp. $2. 

Tue Sociat Lire or Monkeys anv Apes, dy S. 
ZUCKERMAN, t/lustrated, Harcourt, Brace. 340 
pp- indexes. $3.75. 


289 pp. 


TRAVEL & ADVENTURE 


IsLes oF Even, 4y Lorinc Anprews, é//ustrated, 


Long & Smith. 351 pp. $3. 


Banana dy CarLeton Beats, i//ustrated 
by Cartos Meriva, Lippincott. 352 pp. in- 
dex. $3. 

Letrers FRoM Spain, Karew Capek, dy 
Pau SELvER, i/lustrated, Putnam. 193 pp. $2. 

From Siam To Suez, dy James Saxon CuHILpERs, 
decorated by Bontet, Appleton, 258 
pp: $3. 

Foor-LoosE 1n THE West, Cuaries J. 
Fincer, with sketches by HevLen Fincer, 
Morrow. 293 pp. index. $2.50. 


Across THE Gost Desert, dy Henin, ¢r. 


by H. J. Cant, illustrated, Dutton. 392 pp. in- 
dex. $5. 

I Fry ror News, 4y Larry Rue, i//ustrated, 
Boni. 307 pp. $2.50. 

I Cover THE WarterFront, dy Max Miter, 
Dutton, 204 pp. $2.50. 

Lonpon, dy E. M. Newman, i//ustrated, 
Funk & Wagnalls. 374 pp. index. $5. 

Canyon Country, 4y Juxius F. Srone, fore- 
word by Henry Fairrietp Osporn, i//us- 
trated, Putnam. 435 pp. index. $5. 

Arabia Fexix, dy Bertram Tuomas, foreword 
by T. E, Lawrence, appendix by Sin ARTHUR 
Keiru, with maps, charts, diagrams and illus- 
trations, Scribner. 378 pp. index. $5. 


UNUSUAL REPRINTS 


Tue Tracepy oF Macsetu, by 
SHAKESPEARE, edited with explanatory and in 
terpretive notes and a commentary | y Josep} 

Quincy Apams, Houghton Mifflin. 298 py 

$2. rt 

AMERICAN Partigs anv Ponirics, dy R 
Bruce, illustrated, Holt. 578 pp. index, $4 

Tue Tueory oF Sociat Economy, /y Gust, 
CasseL, tr. by S. L. Barron, Harcourt, Brace 
702 pp. index. $5. 

Tue Memoirs oF Benvenuto 
Ropert Hoparr Cust, illustrated by Jams 
Daucuerty, Duffield & Green. 547 pp 
$3.50. 

THe Memoirs oF Jacques Casanova pe 
GALT, ¢r, dy ARTHUR MacueEN, introduction 
by ArruHuR Symons, edited and revised | 
Freperick A. Buossom, illustrated by 
WELL Kent, Boni. 2 vols., 3,300 pp. 

EveryMAN’s ENCYCLOPAEDIA, mew and revised 
edition, edited by ATHELSTAN Rivoway, F. 
Hotmyarp and Miron Bronner, vols. ix & 
x. $2.50 each; anp Inpex 
Maps. $3. Dutton. 

Ben Jonson, edited by C. H. Herrorp an 
Percy Simpson: Vol. IV, Cynruia’s Revers 
PorTASTER, SEyaNus, Easrwarp Ho, Oxfo 
Press. 619 pp. $7. 

Lorsp CuassicaL Lisprary: Cicero, Tue 
SPEECHES, tr. by N. H. Warts, 541 pp. 
Hippocrates, vol. iv, Heracteirus, O) 
THE Universz, ¢r. by W. H. S. Jones, 50 
pp-; Prutarcu’s Morania, vol. iii, / 
Frank Coe Baspitt, 581 pp.; Tacirvs, vol 
ii, ¢r. dy CtirForp H. Moore amd Joun Jack® 
son, 643 pp.; TeERTULLIAN, Apotocy and Dg 
Spectacu.is; a/so Minucius Fenix, Octa 
vius, tr, by T. R. Grover and Geratp H 
RENDALL, 436 pp.; Virruvius, On Arcui 
TECTURE, vol. i, fr. Sy Frank GRANGER 
plates, 317 pp.; Execy anp lamsus, Tg 
Remains oF ALL THE GREEK ELEcIAC ANI 
IamsBic Ports From CaLuinus To CraTFs 
with the AnacrrEonTeA, tr. by J. M. Fo 
MoNDs, 2 vols. 963 pp.; 
ArTHUR FarRBANKS, 423 pp.; Ovin’s 
tr, by Sin James Georce Frazer, 442 pp 
Putnam, indexes. $2.50 each. 

Tue Nopet Prize Winners Literature 
1901-1931, dy Annie Russert Mannie, 4} 
pleton. 427 pp. index. $3.50. 
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LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


“OTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


Fausrus, CuristopHer | 


y F. S. Boas, Dial Press. 214 pp. in- 


Poems, edited by L. C. 
Dial Press, 302 pp. index. $4. 

Tur Wortv’s Best Essays From ConFucius To 
Mencken, edited by F. H. Prircnarp, Boni- 
hooks. 1,012 pp. $1. 

Tus Fortunes OF Ricwarp Manony, dy Henry 
HanpEL RicHarpson, Norton. 314 pp. $3.50. 

Nive WoMEN, DRAWN FROM THE Epocu oF THE 
French Revo.tution, 4y Haina Soxo.ni- 
xova, tr. by H. C. Stevens, introduction by 
Mrs. Sipney Wess, illustrated, Cape & 
Ballou. 287 pp. $3. 

Creative CRITICISM AND OTHER Essays, dy J. E. 
SpincaRN, Harcourt, Brace. 221 pp. $2. 


Tue OurLine oF Natura History, dy J. Ar- | 


THUR THomsoN, #//ustrated, Putnam. 720 pp. 

$5. 

Tie Best Poems, edited by Marx 
Van Doren and M. LaPoLta, 
Bonibooks. 672 pp. $1. 

4y AnTHoLocy oF AucusTAN PoETRY, 1700— 
1751, compiled and edited by Frevericx T. 
Woov, Macmillan. 309 pp. indexes. 
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947. 
of those who a 

buy it already ‘ 

HAVE other fF 


dictionaries! 


Simpl 


DICTIONARY 


“The Modern Authority” 


Busy writers, students, business men 
need a dictionary which gives correct in- 
formation quickly. The WINSTON contains 
1500 pages and 3000illustrations. Includes 
10 additional departments of necessary infor- 
mation, and Atlas of the World in colors. 

Defines every word so that its use 

can be instantly understood 

See it at your bookstore, or let us send 

ou the WINSTON for ten days’ examination. 
y postman $5. If you wish to returnit after 
ten days your money will be refundedin full. 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
____ 2712 Winston Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nursery Rhymes of New York City 


By Louis How. Introduction by Zoé 
Akins. Illustrations in color from 
wood engravings by Ilse Bischoff. $3.50. 


The Harbor Press New York City 


EUGENE CLARK BOOK SHOP 
Books of All Publishers—1st Editions 
Out-of-Print Books 
343 Elm Street NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


HOW TO BE 
A REAL 
CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST 


By Latmen F. Forte 
Price $3.50 


Ask your Bookseller or send direct to 


M. K. ANTONY, PUBLISHER 
P. O. Box 20, Station P, New York 


Th Brick “Book Shop 
| Importers, Booksellers and "Print Dealers 
42 East soth Street, New York 
Princeton 


f 
“The Most Interesting Old Bookshop In New York” 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue at 12th Street, New York 
Fine, Rare and Old Books - - - Out-of-Print Books 
First Editions Catalogs Free 
OPEN EVENINGS 


THE YALE Co-Op 


300 York Street New Haven, Conn. 


Book Sellers 


Books OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
In Stock or to Order 


Co-Op Discounts to Yale Alumni 
Mail Orders Carefully Executed 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF 
THE YALE REVIEW 


Walter Lippmann, author of “Public Opinion,” “A Preface to 
Morals,” “The United States in World Affairs, 1931” (with 
W. O. Scraggs), and many other books and essays on political and 
social subjects, is now contributing to “The New York Herald- 
Tribune” a series of articles which have attracted widespread at- 
tention for their analytical clarity and power. He is a member of 
Tue Yate Review Editorial Council. 


Fred Rogers Fairchild, Professor of Political Economy in Yale 
University, has served as tax adviser to Santo Domingo and Co- 
lombia and as a member of the National Committee on Inherit- 
ance Taxation. He is now director of the United States Forest 
Taxation Inquiry and is also on the Taxation Committee of the 
President’s Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson, whose poems were gathered into a’ 
Collected Edition in 1921, has three times received a Pulitzer 
prize for his work. In September the Macmillan Company will 
bring out a new volume by him. 


Virginia Woolf is an English novelist and critic of distinction. 
Among her books are “Mrs. Dalloway,” “To the Lighthouse,” 
“The Waves,” “A Room of One’s Own,” and a collection of es- 

says “The Common Reader,” which will be followed in the au- 

tumn by “The Second Common Reader.” 


Thomas Mann, one of the leading German men of letters, lives 
in Munich. His chief works of fiction, “Buddenbrooks” and “The 
Magic Mountain,” are generally placed among the finest Euro- 
pean novels of our day. The article by him in this issue, translated 
by Professor Hermann Weigand of the Yale German Depart- 
ment, is a shortened form of an address which he gave on the 
occasion of the recent Goethe centenary. 
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The Power Fight 


focal point of the struggle between a 
menacing form of economic feudalism and 
democracy . . . conflict which epitomizes the 
greed and selfishness of entrenched privilege 

outstanding issue in the 1932 presiden- 
tial campaign . . . and the title of the 31st 
yolume in The New Republic Series of Dollar 
Books 


The Book 


“The Power Fight,” by Stephen Raushenbush, 
just published, is a complete and authoritative 
story of the conflict; it is packed with unas- 
sailable data; it names names and cites figures; 
it is quick-moving, epigrammatic, exciting; 
however occupied with specific information, it 
drives always toward an understanding of un- 
derlying social principles and ideas; it is a 
timely and magnificent book. 


The Situation 


Eleven groups of financial interests control 
over 89 percent of the installed capacity of 
the power industry; three of these groups con- 
trol 59 percent of the industry. The pressure 
which these groups exert for the purpose of 
strengthening their power and extending their 
profits is colossal and unscrupulously applied. 
Mr. Raushenbush estimates that American con- 
sumers pay one million dollars a day more 
than they need to for the electricity they use. 


Impotent Regulation 


It is the thesis of “The Power Fight’ that 
regulation of the utilities has largely broken 
down. The skill and infinite resourcefulness of 
the power lawyers, the very nature of the 
power business, its size and ramifications, 
make regulation not only impossible, but dan- 
gerous—a tool of the very interests which it 
is supposed to control. 


The Remedy 


Mr. Raushenbush’s conclusion is definite. His 
291 pages of argument, of analysis, of com- 
parisons, of cool reasoning and ironic indict- 
ment are intended to prove one thing: that 
public ownership and operation by means of 
the government corporation must speedily be 
tesorted to. 


“If I were recommending one contemporary 
book alone it would be Stephen Raushenbush's 
‘The Power Fight.’ Not only is it indispen- 
sable on the supremely important power issue 
—the last word on the subject—but its im- 
plications and revelations are precisely the 
needed intellectual dynamite to clear the 
ground of the debris of our collapsed economic 
structure. Mr. Raushenbush supplies _little- 
known information concerning one crushing 
load which hastened that collapse, facts which 
every citizen ought, as a matter of elementary 
self-interest, to know.” 
—ERNEST GRUENING 


“Utility executives would do well to buy and 
read it. It is the complete indictment against 
them; it is their enemy at his worst. This re- 
viewer read every word of it and enjoyed it 
immensely."—JOHN TRACY FLEMING in 
Public Utilities Fortnightly. 


“This is a heavy-muscled book, that you just 
can’t afford to miss. When Raushenbush strips 
off his coat and steps into the ring for some 
in-fighting with the ohm and erg lads of the 
power trust, he places his riveter’s punches 
with the accuracy and persistency of a Demp- 
sey. . . . Take the last dollar that the power 
gang has left you and go get that book.” 
—McALISTER COLEMAN 


“It is beyond doubt the clearest, most compre- 
hensive and most vigorous presentation of the 
whole case against the power interests which 
I have seen. The book impresses me as not 
only an excellent outline for the general reader, 
but an invaluable manual, packed with facts, 
for the student of the subject.” 
—JOHN T. FLYNN 


“The Power Fight” has also been issued in a 
library edition, full size 8vo, bound in cloth, 
and priced at $2.00. Either edition—the regular 
Dollar format, or the cloth binding, may be 
bought through any bookstore or direct from 
the publishers. 
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For the enclosed oe send me postpaid The 


Power Fight, by Stephen Raushenbush. 
in soft covers. in cloth. 


Y.R.S. 
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New REPUuBLIC, Inc., 421 W. 21st Street, N.Y. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF 
THE YALE REVIEW 


Frank O’Connor, born in Cork, Ireland, in 1903, began his 
career with productions of Ibsen and Chekhov in his native city 
and with literary contributions to “The Irish Statesman” edited by 
“AE.” His first book of short stories, “Guests of the Nation,” 
which appeared in this country in April, has been highly praised; 
a novel, “The Saint and Mary Kate,” will soon be issued. Geof- 
frey Johnson, a young English writer, has published a book of 
verse, and poems in American and English magazines. 


Yusuke Tsurumi, after serving in the Colonial Office of Japan, 
was elected in 1928 to the Japanese House of Representatives, 
where he took an active part in organizing a liberal party. He has 
written novels (including “The Mother,” lately translated into 
English) and also articles for important newspapers and periodi- 
cals. He has lectured at Columbia University and the University 
of Chicago as well as the Williamstown Institute of Politics. 
Raphael Demos is a Tutor in the Division of Philosophy at Har- 
vard. 


Kay Boyle, an American writer still in her twenties, has lived 
in France and England for some years. She is well known for her 
novel, “Plagued by the Nightingale,” and for her short stories. 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr. is Professor of Law at Harvard; his book 
on “Our Lawless Police” was reviewed in our Winter issue. Louis 
Untermeyer, poet and critic, has published invaluable anthologies 
of British and American verse besides several volumes of his own 
verse. Richard Hooker is president of the Springfield Republican 
Company. 


Wallace Notestein, Sterling Professor of History at Yale, is a 
specialist in English history. Henshaw Ward is the author of 
“The Circus of the Intellect” and other books. Frederic L. Pax- 
son, Professor of American History in University of Wisconsin, is 
an authority on the records of the frontier. Charles P. Howland, 
Research Associate in Government in the Yale Graduate School, 
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Important Date! 
November 8, 1932 


Whatever your political affiliations, next November’s presidential election is destined 
to be one of the most significant in many years. The consideration, begun in this 
Number with the contributions of WALTER LIPPMANN, FRED ROGERS 
FAIRCHILD and YUSUKE TSURUMI, of 


Foreign Affairs Politics Economics 


will be continued in our Autumn Campaign Number. Other writers, including James 
Truslow Adams, Charles A. Beard, and Alvin Johnson, will discuss in that number 
additional issues brought to the fore by the election campaign. 


You will not want to miss the Autumn Campaign Number— 
You will not want your friends to miss it— 


If your subscription expires with this issue and you have not renewed it. . . . If it 
expired with an earlier issue and you are now reading someone else’s copy. . . . If 
you have never been a subscriber. . . . Then, we suggest that you make use of the 
Order Form placed below. Incidentally, THE YALE REVIEW makes a very wel- 
come and discriminating present—for a birthday or other anniversary, or just because 
you feel in the giving mood. As a Commencement Gift, to keep alive a newly-ac- 
quired interest in literature or public affairs, what more appropriate, not to say eco- 
nomical solution of what-to-give-the-young-person-just-graduating-from-college? 


Our New Editorial Council 


The new Editorial Council of THE YALE REVIEW, announced in our Spring 
Number, has already begun its function of lending its advice and editorial sugges- 
| tions to the permanent Editors. Contributions from members of the Council will ap- 
| pear in early issues. 


If you are already a subscriber, we should appreciate your giving 
this order to a friend who would, you think, like to become one. 


Tue Yate Review, 143 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Sirs: Please send me Zhe Yale Review for the period indicated. 


[_] I enclose my cheque. (_} Kindly send me a bill. 
_] One year ($4.00) [_] Two years ($6.50) "| Three years ($9.00). 


Name .... 


Address 


| 


— 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF 
THE YALE REVIEW 


has been Director of Research for the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. Angelo Lipari is Associate Professor of Italian, and W. R. 
Coe, Professor of Biology, at Yale. 


Howard Mumford Jones, who has done scholarly research in 
American literature, is Professor of English in the University of 
Michigan. H. G. Dwight, author of the delightful Turkish stories 
entitled “Stamboul Nights,” lived for many years in the Near 
East; he is now in the Division of International Conferences in 
the State Department. C. Reinold Noyes, formerly president of 
the firm of Noyes Brothers and Cutler in St. Paul, wrote for the 
January 1927 Yate Review an economic article that will be re- 
membered as a striking forecast of the present depression. Bernice 
Kenyon frequently contributes poems and reviews to the literary 
magazines. 


Thomas G. Frothingham, Captain U.S.R., is the author of 
“The Naval History of the World War.” Edward Wagenknecht 
has written a biography of Charles Dickens. Helen Hartness 
Flanders, ballad collector and critic, has charge of the Archive 
of Vermont Folk-Songs. Sidney L. Gulick, Jr. is a special student 
of eighteenth-century English literature. 


Ordway Tead, who has conducted courses in social science at 
Columbia and the New School of Social Work, is editor of busi- 
ness books with Harper & Brothers. Marjorie Nicolson is Dean of 
Smith College and author of “Conway Letters,” published by the 
‘Yale University Press. Arthur Stone Dewing is Professor of Fi- 
nance at Harvard. John M. S. Allison is Professor of History at 
Yale; his new book on “M. Thiers and Nineteenth Century 
France” is on the spring list of the W. W. Norton Company. 


Francis Hackett, sometime literary editor of “The New Re- 
public,” is the author of the widely read life of “Henry the 
Eighth.” 


THE YALE REVIEW 


The Printing-Office of 


EL. HILDRETH « co. 


We offer for the consideration of pub- 
lishers and private clients an assortment 
of type faces, old and new, suitable 
for all varieties of printing. 


This type face is CASLON OLD FACE roman and italic. 
This type face is ORIGINAL OLD STYLE roman and italic. 
This type face is SCOTCH ROMAN roman and italic. 


This type face is FRANKLIN roman and zéalic 


This type face is GARAMOND roman and italic. 


This type face is GRANJON roman and italic. 
This type face is METROLITE and METROBLACK. 
This type face is BASKERVILLE roman and italic. 


And, of course, correct and appropriate 
initial letters, ornaments and borders, as 
well as recognized skill in design, 
planning and execution. 


BRATTLEBORO VERMONT 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


PLAZA 


Ideally located on Fifth Avenue 
at the entrance to Central Park. 


HOTELS OF DISTINCTION 


The Plaza and The Savoy- 
Plaza offer the highest 
standards of hospitality. 


SAVOY- PLAZA 


: 


AN ANTHOLOGY 


Church Wall Tea Room 
Delicious food 


#195 Whitney Avenue 


Artistic rooms 


# Boxwood Manor Inn 


Old Lyme, Conn. 
Delightful country air and shore 


The trip that refreshes... . 
ATLANTIC CITY 


where the salty breezes reju- 
venate .... and where 


THE CHELSEA 


the Boardwalk’s most hos- 
pitable hotel awaits you.... 
most reasonable rates... . 
both plans. . . . 10-story fire- 
proof addition. . . . garage 
service. ... music. ... wide 
open porches and solaria. 


Fondest hopes fulfilled 


LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATES 


Friends of the Yale University 
Library who by their gifts assist 
in the acquisition of documents 
and rare books. Much that is 
indispensable to the scholar, 
as well as to the future of 
learning at Yale, is beyond the 
scope of the Library budget. 
Help the intellectual life at its 
source. 


The minimum annual fee 
for membership is $5.00 


Treasurer, Thomas W. Farnam 


Woodbridge Hall, New Haven, Conn. 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


Photo by Simonds 
Hatt or GrapuatTe STupiEs 


Plans for this building, in which the Editorial Offices of The Yale Review are now established, were 
Je and carried through under Wilbur Cross, Dean Emeritus of the Yale Graduate School, Editor of the 
wiew, and Edgar S, Furniss, now Dean of the Graduate School and a member of 7’he Yale Review 
Mitorial Council. 


IRMS THAT PARTICIPATED IN THE CONSTRUCTION AND 
EQUIPMENT OF THE HALL OF GRADUATE STUDIES 


E. P. FINN Co., INC. 
MARBLE AND TILE CONTRACTORS 


NINE SOUTH HAWK STREET DIAL 4-1760 ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Steel Lockers and Radiator Enclosures in the Yale Hall of Graduate 
Studies furnished by 


THE HART & HUTCHINSON COMPANY 


New Britain, Connecticut 


The work in the Sterling Memorial Library and the Graduate School by 
L. Del Turco & Bros., Inc. 


MOSAIC, TERRAZZO AND TILE Harrison, New Jersey 
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FIRMS THAT PARTICIPATED IN THE CONSTRUCTION ay 


G. OWEN BONAWIT, INC. 


Makers of Painted and Leaded Glass 


30 EAST 10TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


of the Graduate School and 


ALL WOOD FLOORS IN GRADUAT? Sciioo, 


LAID BY 


HASBROUCK FLOORING 


COMPANY 


BUILDERS OF FINE FLOORS 


S. E. Cor. 35th Ave. and 36th St. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. y. 


Sterling Memorial Library 


| 


Dining Hall and Women’s Lounge 


WOODWORK 


ERIK JANSSON, INC. 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


PLASTERING 

in the new 
YALE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
was executed by 


DAVIS BROWN, INC. 


New York 


305 E. 46th St. 


Philadelphia 


THE | 
HOOKE 
MEG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 

Builders of 
MONEL METAL 


SINKS 


BOSTON LIGHTNING ROD 
COMPANY 
Manufacturers and Installers 
Underwriters’ Laboratories Approved 
SOLID COPPER and COPPER CABLE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS 


755 Boylston St. 70 East 45th St. 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


FOR THE GRADUATE SCHOOL | 


GLASS AND GLAZING 
IN 
THE NEW GRADUATE SCHOOL 


BY 


MAX SUNENSHINE 
Glass Jobber and Glazing Contractor 


Prospect 1649 


ALEXANDER HOWIE, INC. 


Stone Setting Contractors 


1171 E. 20th St., Cleveland, 0. 


Prompt and Dependable Service 
Tel. 7-5082 


3 Seyms St. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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ALFRED - E - FLOEGEL 
MURAL PAINTER 


160 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Cc. G. BOSTWICK 


ROOFING CONTRACTOR 


41 Francis Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


We enjoy very much the opportunity 


EQUIPMENT OF THE HALL OF GRADUATE STUDIES 


of doing work on the various Yale 


C. W. 
BLAKESLEE 
and SONS, Inc. 


General 
Contractors 


EXCAVATIONS 
FOUNDATIONS 


BLAKESLEE READY- 
MIXED CONCRETE 


58 Waverly St., New Haven, Conn. 


WE ARE PROUD 


of the fact that we were selected 
to do all the Roofing and Sheet 
Metal Work on the Yale Gradu- 
ate School. 


THE G. R. CUMMINGS ROOF- 
ING COMPANY 


Connecticut 


Meriden 


ELEVATORS 


THE NEW GRADUATE SCHOOL 
installed by 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY Co. 


Factory and Main Office ~ New Haven, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT 
ADAMANT 
PLASTER 


for 
Sterling Memorial Library 
Sterling Law School 


Raleigh Fitkin Memorial Hospital 
and 
Institute of Human Relations 


Payne-Whitney Gymnasium 
Manufactured and furnished by the 


CONNECTICUT ADAMANT 
PLASTER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
New Haven Connecticut 
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XL THE YALE REVIEW 


If you have difficulty in solving the school 


= problem, please write to the YALE RE- 
VIEW SCHOOL ADVERTISING DE- \ 
a) 
PARTMENT. 


THE PROGRESSIVE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
CELIGNY (GENEVE) SUISSE 
Offers unusual advantages for study—Junior College with third year. 
Exceptional opportunities for travel, art, music, and foreign languages. 
A well-rounded social experience. Excellent location. 
Modern living conditions. 


ALICE MILDRED BURGESS, Director—A.B., Bolts A.M., Radcliffe 
MARGUERITE M. LUX, Assistant Director—A.B.; A.M., Syracuse University 


American Address—Room 502—19 West 44th Street, New York City 


McTernan || || LOW - HEY 


On the Sound—At Shippan Point 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
Preparatory to the Leading Colleges for Women. 
CRYSTAL BE ACH Also General Course. Art and Music. 


Salt water camp at Saybrook,Connecticut. : 
Separate Junior School. Outdoor Sports. 
ing, swimming, canoeing, fishing, hiking, 


Thorough preparation for Taft, Hotchkiss, etc. 


nature study, varied program. Cabins. One hour from New York 
Illustrated catalogue. 


C. C.McTERNAN, McTernan School |} Mary Rogers Roper, Headmistress 
106 Columbia Bivd., Waterbury,Conn. Box Y, Stamford, Connecticut 


Westminster MASSANUTTEN 


College Preparatory. Accredited. Average 
Simsbury, Connecticut class 12. Military for executive and physical 
14 Miles from Hartford 


value. R.O.T.C. Modern equipment— 


College Preparatory and Junior Schools gymnasium—swimming pool—athletics— 


camp. 
Limited to 60 boys in Junior School 
100 hoge im Senior School Shenandoah Valley, near Washington 


For catalog address 
Raymond Richards McOrm A.B. 
rm 1907 peers Dr. Howard J. Benchoff, Headmaster 


Box Y Woodstock, Va. 
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ROXBURY SCHOOL 


CHESHIRE, CONNECTICUT 


OXBURY combines the ad- 
vantages of sound scho- 
lastic training by small group 
instruction with those of organ- 
ized school discipline. 
Boys of serious purpose are 
accepted at any time vacancies 
exist during the school year. 


A. N. SHERIFF 
Headmaster 


Hartridge School for Girls 


(Fifty minutes from New York) 


Acountry school with beautiful grounds. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Over fifty girls in leading colleges today. ) 
kesident Department carefully restricted. 
Special attention to Music and Art. 
Athletics, Dramatics, Riding. 


B. Hartriver, A.B.,L.H.D., Prin. 
Plainfield, New Jersey 


\ EPISCOPAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN 
SOUTHERN VIRGINIA 


Thorough College Preparation. General Ad- 
vanced and Special Courses. Secretarial Train- 
ing. Outdoor sports the year round. Hilltop 
location on 175 acre estate. Horseback ridi 

on two —o miles of bridle paths. Golf 
course, archery, tennis, swimmi l. En- 
rollment limited to 110. 


mund J.Lee,D.D. Box Y Chatham, Va. 


PAWLING 


way In the foothills of the Berkshires ww 


Featuring preparation for College 
Board Examinations. Splendid 
scholastic record. Graduates now 
in Yale, Dartmouth, Princeton, 
Harvard, Williams, etc. Limited 
to 125 boys. Exceptionally com- 
plete equipment. Golf course and 
pool. Private lake for ice sports. 
64 miles from New York. 


Catalogue 


Frederick L. Gamage, Jr., Headmaster 


PAWLING A NEW YORK 


XLI 


FRESNAL RANCH 


**An Oasis in the golden desert of Arizona’’ 
A Preparatory School for Boys 11-18 


The school is situated on a cattle ranch with a horse for 

every boy and 15,000 acres to ride over. Preparation for 

College Becede. Special care given to mental and physical 

welfare. Separate dormitories for various ages and small 

classes = individual attention. Accommodation for 
ys. 


For catalogue write 
BRYAN F. PETERS, Headmaster 
Tucson, Arizona 


MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL 


A complete educational program for 
girls. College preparatory, general, 
and special courses. Separate junior 
high and postgraduate divisions. City 
and country advantages. Catalogue. 


LUCIE C. BEARD, Headmistress 
Orange New Jersey 
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If you have difficulty in solving the school 
problem, please write to the YALE RE- 


PARTMENT. 


VIEW SCHOOL ADVERTISING DE- 


BROWNMOOR 


at SANTA FE 


A Ranch School for Girls six to eighteen. 
Thorough preparation for college in in- 
vigorating climate. Riding, Golf and Ten- 
nis. Wee aad pack trips. Catalogue. 


Directors 


Mary Atwell Moore, A.B. Mt. Holyoke, A.M. Yale 
Justine A. Browne, A.B. Oberlin, Graduate Work Yale 


SANTA FE NEW MEXICO 


Te MaryA Burnham 


School for Girls 


The best New England Traditions, 
Established 1877. Opposite Smith College campus 


167! 

College Preparatory and Special courses; also One | 
Year Intensive College Preparatory Course, F 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Outdoor 
Sports. Well equipped gymnasium. N 
Miss Climena L. Judd, Principal esté 

Miss Hellene Kingsley, Associate Principal girl: 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Adirondack-Florida 
School for Boys 


BRR An unusual boys’ school combining 
winter term in Coconut Grove with spring 
and fall terms in Adirondacks. College 
preparatory work under s spies, faculty. 
Outdoor life featured, with sailing and 
swimming in Florida; cam ing and canoe- 
ing in Adirondacks in addition to usual 
sports. Excellent poses Booklet on re- 
quest. 


Kenneth O. Wilson, Headmaster 
Onchiota 


New York ° 


T JOHN’ 


\ PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


DANVERS, MASS... 


FL 
A COUNTRY SCHOOL Ju 
Eighteen Miles from Boston Cc 
Preparing Catholic Boys for College 
Strong Four Year High School Course 
Every modern facility for student lifeH 
Write to Principal A 


St. John’s Preparatory School 


Box 254, Danvers, Massachusetts 


ELM LEA 


School of Dramatic Technique and Interpretation 


A school for older girls and college women 
offering creative work in the Drama. The 
work includes dramatic interpretation and 
technique, play-writing, voice an 
training, music, art history, literature an 
French. The course is designed to pegpeme 
for leadership in Educational Drama. Winter 
n New York City. Fa// in Putney, Vermont. 


“Directors 
Katherine Jewell Everts Adele Lathrop 
Elizabeth Fay Whitney 


Hotel New Weston, Madison Av., New York 


School of Nursing of Yale University 


A preiaeien for the College Woman 
interested in the modern, scientific agencies o{ social service. 
The thirty months course, providing an intensive 
and varied experience through the case study 


of of VALE UNIVERSITY 
: Connecticut 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The Yale Review 


method, leads to the degree of Ex« 
BACHELOR OF NURSING ing 
Present student body includes graduates of leading pre 
colleges. Two or more years of approved college ; 
work required for admission. A few scholarships or 
available for students with advanced qualifications 
The educational facilities of Yale University are 
open to qualified students. 
For catalog and information address: Pri 
THE DEAN A 


| 


ACADE 

Fully accredited. Prepares for college or 
business. Able faculty. Small classes. Super- 
vised study. Lower School for small boys in 
new separate building. Housemother. R. O. 
T.C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming 
pool. All athletics. Best health record. Aca- 
demic charges: Upper School $625, Lower 
School $525. Catalog 35th year. Dr. J. J. 
Wicker, President. Col. N.J. Perkins, H.M. 
Box Y, Fork Union, Virginia. 
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Less 


UNION 


ive School: = 
Where Standards Are High | 


What is your boy's problem? — Learning how to study?— 
ning how to concentrate?—Getti i llege ?— 
Developing health and 
An experienced staff of somgathanic teachers will help 
you solve these and other problems at 


A place where real boys—the natural student, the active 
outdoor boy, the shy boy, the boy to whom study comes 
hard—receive the personal attention of an experienced 
staff of wide-awake masters, with the interest of the 
boy at heart. For catalog and booklet 


Address: Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D. (Yale), Headmaster 
96 High Street, Suffield, Connecticut 


Saint Margaret's 
School 


ns, 
Cam: 1932 
igh 078 A New Bagland School for Girls 

’ Fifty-seventh year. Emphasis upon col- 
Outdoor lege preparation. 


New fireproof building on 27-acre country 
estate. Boarding enrollment limited to 85 
girls. 

Alberta C. Edell, A. M., Principal 
Box Y, Waterbury, Conn. 


MARGUERITE TUTTLE, Inc. 
School and Camp Specialists 


19 W. 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Up-to-date information on educational > 

rtunities for children of all ages. Schools, 
footer Colleges, and Camps in the United 
States and Europe covered thoroughly. Staff 
of college graduate consultants, with special- 
ized experience and professional point of 
view. Best Affiliations. No charge. Con- 
sultations with parents by appointment. 


Telephone VA. 3-0671 or Write for Information 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Est.1863 In the Heart of Old Virginia 
FULLY ACCREDITED High School and 
Junior College. Also two-year Diploma 
Courses for High School graduates in 


Home Economics 
Secretarial usic 
arse Dramatic Art Liberal Arts 


nt life Horseback Riding, Golf, Swimming, Tennis. 


Inclusive Rate $800. Write 


hool Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., Litt.D. 


200 College Place, Petersburg, Virginia 


RIDGEFIELD 


In the foothills of the Berkshires 
Fifty miles from New York 


An Accredited College Prepara- 
tery School limited to 60 Boys. 
Graduates Lead in College Work. 


One hundred and fifteen acres. 
Unparalleled Health Record. 
For further information address 
THEODORE C. JESSUP, Headmaster 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 


NORTHAMPTON 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Exclusively for College Preparation 
Excellent record preparing girls for the lead- 
ing colleges for women. Regular four-year 


preparatory course. One-year intensive course 
for high school graduates. 


Nine-acre campus — Outdoor sports 


tensive 
study 


eading 
college 
arships 
ations 
ty are 


Principals: Dornoruy M. Bement, Saran B. Warraker 


Address Secretary, Northampton School for Girls, 
Box Y, Northampton, Mass. 


MISS HARRIS’ 


FLORIDA 
School for Girls 


Sixteen years’ successful experience in preparing northern 
girls for northern colleges. Miami's nor- 
mal winter temperature makes possible 
the outdoor classes and outdoor sports, 
like swimming and ang, enjoyed for 
the entire school year. Boarding and 
y-school departments. Full year or 
short period enrollment. Separate Junior 


ent. 
For Catalog address 


1054 Brickell Avenue 
FLORIDA 
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A LONE figure in overalls 
surveys the fields of his 
labor. Freshly planted 
rows point their even 
lines around a gently 
rising hill. Seemingly 
the world and its people 
are far away. But this 
man is not alone! 

His home is at the top of the distant hill. 
And in his home is a telephone. Eighty-five 
million miles of wire lead to it. His call is a 
command to one or more of several hundred 
thousand employees. Day or night he may 
call, through the Bell System, any one of 
nearly twenty million other telephones in 
this country and an additional twelve 
million abroad. 

And yet, like you, he pays but a small 
sum for a service that is frequently price- 
less in value. The presence of the telephone, 
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ready for instant use, costs only af 
cents a day. With your telephone, y 
are never alone. It is an investment 
companionship, convenience, and sec 
ity. Through it you can project your 
sonality to the faraway places of ¢ 
earth, or bring familiar voices to ¢ 
friendliness of your fireside. 
Undoubtedly a great factor in the cd 
tinued progress and improvement of td 
phone service is the intangible but real spi 
of service that has become a tradition in q 
telephone business. This spirit expresses 
self daily and in any emergency. And | 
hind the army engaged in giving servic 
the pioneering help of a regiment of fi 
thousand scientists and technical men, 
gaged in the sole task of working for impro 
ment. This group devotes itself exclusively 
seeking ways and means of making yourt 
phone service constantly better and bett 
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Smiles All Day 


ly af 
one, ¥ 
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Beeoh-Nut Coffee—fresh because it's 

cen meke pecked in high vacuum tins—has the 

, (Coffee, becom, finest favor that tropic sunshine and 

Yet, clear invigorating mountain sir can give. 

Becon—the Bacon with the 
thet reaches around the 
distinctive delicacy and 
sashed-in favor that make it irresistible. 

Try Beech-Nut Coffee and Bacon fora 

good breakfnat—for a good send-off—and 
fartnane ‘will smile on you all day long. 
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